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PREFACE 


THIS BOOK surveys the techniques and procedures cur- 
rently used for e\aluating personality Obviously, not all of 
the testing devices can be included m any one book of lim 
ited size Furthermore, the frequency u'lth nhich newly de- 
vised assessment procedures appear in the literature makes 
selection of tests to be included a difficult task Inclusion of a 
particular test in this xolume is by deliberate choice Omis 
sion may be purposeful or merely the result of a printing 
deadline 

The book is divided into six major sections Part I, An 
Overview of Test Problems, presents definitions and a short 
history of test development in the first chapter Chapters 2 
and S discuss the desirable test and its elements of construe 
tion 

Part 11, The Psychometric Method, covers four chapters 
Of these. Chapters 4 and 5 are devoted to an elaboration of 
the more signific.int single trait personality tests The multi 
dimensional devices are the subject matter of Chapters 6 and 
7 Wherever feasible, each test is briefly re\iewed for its basic 
rationale, area (s) of application, format, research findings, 
and strengths and weaknesses Excerpts and partial reproduc 
tions are given for many of the tests 

Part III, The Projective Procedures, begins ith Chapter 8 
which presents a history and rationale of the projective 
method Chapter 9 surveys the variety of inkblot techniques 
both individual and group methods The thematic devices 
are presenfetf tn JOand 1} Thedinumg 

and free association as projective piticedures arc discussed in 
Chapters 12 and 13 Miscellaneous projective tests which arc 
not readily classifiable under the prev loiis procedures arc de- 
tailed in Chapter 14. 

Pan IV, Piijsical, Chemical, and rh>siological Mcihwls, 

iX 
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brieny umrhes ui»(m t!ic !cwr nindt^ of pfrviiuHiy .i'- 
scs^incm. Chapter ir» cblxiiato nii l««l> ilir 

glands and pctsonality. attd ilic tdci'irncnccphalogr.iph anti 
polygmplj as cvaltiaiittg prcMfclun*^ anti in'ttninems. 

Pan V. Life Sitvialions as a MctluKl nf I’ettonallty As^r^s. 
mem, continues the irctttl of lN^clJol<»gy to conic out of the 
laborator)’ into the world of real people and event'. .Sitn.i* 
tional procedures such as the OSS project and the Icadcrlcss 
group incthod arc reviewed in Chapter lb. C.asc hi'tory as a 
icchuttpte is ilUisiralctl in several forms. Group hiicmction as 
an assessment technitpic is discussed by Hr. Jack A. KajK.h.in 
as a pan of the sociomctrJc approaclj- 

Thc final section, Part VI, Tlie Application of Pctsonality 
Tests and Ltbics of the Vttdcisimv. ^soints vvp areas in svbicb 
assessment tools arc helpful. Chapter 17 details ilic clinical 
applications while Chapter 18 centers ahotii personality as* 
scssnicnt In education, vocational guidance, industry*, and In 
the services of the defense establishment. The ciilniinatton of 
a profession's efforts to attain status is icUccicd in Chapter 1 9, 
Testers and Ethics. 

^V^Uing a book such as tins is not die work of the author 
alone. The direct and indirect help of many persons ami insti- 
tutions is herewith acUuowlcdgcsl. The administration of the 
University of Miami contrilmtcd by making time nvail.abic 
through a reduction in teaching load for the academic year. 
The library personnel at the University of Miami. New I’nrk 
University and the New York City Library (‘12nd Streci 
Branch) gave willingly and patiently of their time, advice, 
and services. The authors listed in die Index of Names and 
their publishers were extremely cooperative in granting per- 
mission to use excerpts from their articles and books. To 
these the author wishes to express his gratitude. 

Dr. Jack A. Kapehan, assistant professor of psychology. Uni- 
versiiy of Miami, contributed the portion of Chapter Ifi on 
Group Interaction and Sociometry. Ruth DcUcdls and EliTa- 
beth McGovern, departmental secretaries, typed anti retyped 
many of the chapters in the manuscript. Don Lichtenstein, 
graduate assistant, performed a variety of routine tasks so es- 
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scntial in the building of a book. To these and others not 
specifically named, the author is thankful. 

No ^s’ords can describe the author’s debt to his ^vife, Sue, 
and children, Jeff and Ruth, for their patience and under- 
standing while undergoing the ordeal of another book. The 
encouragement of the ainhor's colleagues is appreciated. 

Robert M. Allen 

Coral Gables 
Novetnber, 1957 



PART I 


An Overview of Test Problems 



N BASIC INFORMATION 


PERSONALITY AND RELATED DEFINITIONS 

^HE DEFINmON OF AN\ ATTRIBUTE, WHETHER PIIYS 
ical or psychological, is concerned with what the phenome 
non IS, Its essence, and its boundaries Tlie term personality 
IS rooted in the Latin persona or masJ. TJie reference is to 
the mask ivorn by ancient Greek and Roman actors In time 
the mask came to represent the social stereotype of the stage 
character portrayed by the actor There followed in rapid 
succession definitive statements by theologians, philosophers, 
sociologists, and lawyers Psychological definitions emerged 
slowly (G \V Allport, 1937) but in quantity — ranging 
from the mask concept of ancient days to tlie wide variety 
of systematic approaclies by functionalists behavjonsts psy- 
choanalytical psychologists, and field theorists (G \V All 
port, 1937, pp 24-25) 

A practicable concept of personality for the applied psy 
chologist should be behaviorally oriented Thus, each time 
that a person is placed in a situation the response (or be 
havior) should furnish the raw material for making causal 
inferences regarding the obsened response In an ideal set- 
ting the obsened responses or the descriptions of the be 
havjor should have these attributes (!) the time diinen 
Sion — in that the current activity contains aspects of the 
individuals past experience and attitudes touard the fu 
ture, (2) ready availability for measurement and record 
mg, and (3) yield similarities as well as differences m the 
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Repufafion 

The differentiation beu\een clnncter and reputation is 
made on the basis of the oritjin of die beliefs and estimates 
regarding a person In character the attributes are inherent 
in the person’s ph>sical and ps>cho!ogical imXeup Chir 
acter exists in the nbsonce of other people ind is consistent 
Reputation, on the other Jiand, consists of those qualities 
ascribed to an indmdual b) other people and Tcprcsctits 
ivliat an indiiidnal is supposed to he 

Temperament 

This term describes the emotional aspect of belmior, 
thinking, and feeling T/ie origin of the concept harks hack 
to the humoral theory of personality nhicli held simy among 
the ancient Greeks They attributed bchtuor to the pro|x>r 
tionate mivturc of the four humors or juices of the hotly 
bile, lymph or phlegm, mehim and chole, and sanguis 

Moeef 

In contrast to the permanent emotiomhty of lempem 
Tiient, mood describes a temporary state * Hes in an angry 
mood ’ indicates a transient emoiiomi condition The dif 
fcreninting criterion is one of time and not intensity of liie 
feeling 


HISTORY OF PeRSONAUTY TFS7S 

The sum total of the attempts to define itnns rchtetl to 
the totality of hmmn beJnsmr discloses tint rich has a long 
etymological hision (O \IJyx»rt. 1^17. lllack. lO’.l: Ris- 
Jnck loyj. Skeat pm. Wetll), I‘»il)- The clnnges in 
these terms rclicct society s need lo express deselopmenis in 
the chsstficition and imcr|>rcniimi of btlnsmr Aciinlh. it 
15 not iht motor and the serbil UlnMur that is difluidt to 
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obscrvL' ana record. Rather, the hidden and unrnn«-i<»u» 
drives to bchavioT— tnovKcv. altUudcs. and ideas tliai do noi 
yield to direct obsersation— are iltc stibject ni.-ntcr for the 
psycboloj^ist ixniccmcd with the assessment of |)eiMinnlity. 

The evaluation of |>crsonaHiy is as old as man himself. 
The methods of assessing and dcsciihlng |>crsonaliiy in r.ir- 
lier cultures were of the humoral and inorpliologiral satiety. 
The latter procedure was grounded in assigning personality 
attrif)utcs from the sha|>c and si/c of varitms Ixvly fwris, A 
step forward in asscsstuent progress was corurihutctl hy (•al* 
ton (18G0, 1871, 1007). Ilis Inquiries into imagery, hered- 
itary genius, and personality tyjxdogy rpiitkcnc*! the |)acc 
of scientific investigation into the constituents of j>crv>n.i!ity. 

During approximately the s.iinc pcrtml of the nhictecntlj 
cemur)', die forerunner of the present projective u»c of 
inkblots was introduced by Kerner (Klopfer and Kelley, 
1912) to be followed by the investigations of lUnci attil 
Henri (ISOa-lSOG) , Dearlmm (1898), and Sharp (1899). 
These studies laid the basis for the assessment of jwrson. 
ality by tests with varying degrees of sinictured stitntdi. 
(These will be discussed in Van HI on I’tojcctivc Vtocc- 
durcs.) 

Turning to papcr-and-pcncil psychomciric tests — inven- 
tories. questionnaires, and scbediilc^ilu; prototype is ilic 
questionnaire devised by Wooslwortb, die Vcrsonal Data 


Sheet (later called the Psychoneuroiic Inventory). This .set 
of I Ifi questions grew out of a pressing need to screen out 
potential and actual military misfits during World War I. 
Robert S. Woodsvordi (1917) , chairman of the Committee 
on Emotional Fitness of the National Research Council, sms 
charged svith the task of devising some method of identify, 
ing those emotionally unable to cope with the rigors of serv- 
ice bfe. The name. Personal Data Sheet, shortened to PD 
Sheet, svas used to disguise its real purpose from the men 
taking the test. Because of its exemplar value for inventories 

; m! T"* " reprocluccd in its en- 

tirety (Woodworth, 1917: Symonds, 1931, pp. 175-178). 
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^Vooduorth Psychoneurotic Inventory 
Do you usunlJy feel ^\ell and strong? 

Do you usinlly sleep tvelj? 

Are you frightened in the middle of the night? 
Are you troubled wth dreams about your 
noric? 

Do you have nightmares? 

Do you have too many sexual dreams? 

Do you ever ^valk in your sleep? 

Do you ever hate the sensation of falling when 
going to sleep? 

Does your heart ever thump in your ears so that 
you cannot sleep? 

Do ideas run through your head so that you can 
not sleep? 

Do you feel well rested in the morning? 

Do your eyes often pain you? 

Do things ever seem to swim or get misty before 
your eyes? 

Do you often have the feeling of suffocating? 

Do you have continual itching m the face? 

Are you bothered much by blushing? 

Are you bothered by fluttering of the heart? 

Do you feel tired most of the lime? 

Have you ever had fits of dizziness? 

Do you have queer, unpleasant feelings in any 
part of the body? 

Do you ever feel an awful pressure in or about 
the head? 

Do you often liave bad pains in any part of the 
body? 

Do j'ou hive a great many bid headaches? 

Is your head apt to ache on one side? 

Have you eier fainted away? 

Have you often fainted away? 

Have you ever been blind half blind, deaf, or 
dumb for a time? 

Have you eser had an arm or leg paralyzed? 

Have you ever lost your memory for a time? 


Yes 



S /Vr50TUi/tt> .luftwMfH/ 
nu\ ^o« Insc a Inpju thiUlliocKl'' Y 

Were V>n 1npp\ wlien M to 18 old' 

Were V»‘ roiHulcrtil a l»ul Iki)' 

As a thiUl dul >oii bVc in pits a\niic heUrr than 
lo 'sUU other tbtitlictr 
1)1(1 other (luhlrtn let )«» phs urlh ihitn? 

W’crc )oi: sh) ulth mhcrlKnO 
I)u\ )m» CNcr mu a\sa) !inm lunuer 
Did )(m ever ha\c a Jlfonj' desire to run .luis 
from home’ 

Has >our fimil) aluajs trcnicd smi iiKhi' 

Did the teachers in scIkkiI pcncralli Heal pin 
npht? 

Have )our employers gcncrall) trc.ucil voti riKhi? 
Do you UuqVs of anybody who U tryiU}; m do sou 
harm’ 

Do people find fault vsitli you uiorc ih in you tie* 
save’ 

Do you nnVc friends easily? 

Did you ever make love to a RirP* 

Do you pel used to new plates quitVly? 

Do you find your way about casdy? 

Docs liquor make you tpiarrcboine? 

Do you think drinking Ins hurl you? 

Do you think tobacco Ins bun you’ 

Do you ihmk you Invc hurt yourself liy going 
too much with vsomcn’ 

Have you hurt yourself by nnsiurlnilon (self 
abuse) ? 

Did you ever think you had lost your iinnhood’ 
Have you ever had any great mental shock? 

Have you ever seen a vision’ 

Did you ever liavc the habit of taking anv fonii 
of “dope”? 

Do you have trouble m walking in die dark? 

Have you ever lelt as il someone vsas hypnotizing 
you’ 

Are you ever bothered by the feeling iliai people 
are reading your thoughts’ 

Do you ever have a queer ftebng as if you were 
not your old selD 
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Are you e\er bothered by i feejing that things ies 
are not real? 

Are you troubled with the idea thtt people are 
watching you on the street? 

Are you troubled with the feir of being crushed 
in a crowd? 

Does It make you uneasy to go into a tunnel or 
subway? 

Does It make you uneasy to cross a bridge oser 
a river? 

Does It make you uneasy to cross a wide street or 
open square? 

Does u make you uneasy to sit m a small room 
t\Uh the door shut? 

Do you usually know just what you want to 
do? 

Do you worry too much about little things? 

Do you think you worry too much uhen you have 
an unfinished job on yotir hands? 

Do you think you have too much trouble in mik 
ing up your mind? 

Can you do good work svhile people are looking 
on? 

Do you get rattled easily? 

Can you sit still without fidgeting? 

Does your mind wander badly so that you lose 
track of what you are doing? 

Does some particular useless thought keep com 
ing into your mind to bother you? 

Can you do the little chores of the day without 
worrying over them? 

Do you feel you must do a thing over seseral 
times before you can drop it? 

Are you afraid of responsibility? 

Do you feel like jumping off when you are on 
high places? 

At night are you troubled with the idei diat 
somebody is following you? 

Do you find it dilliaiU lo piss urine in Ihe pres 
ence of others? 

Do you have a great fear of fire? 



lo P< rwiinhiy Aw umeni I’lorrdinrt 

llo )ou ncr tc(.l a smm„ ilhiic loR) mil x-l liiL \r\ \ii 

to VjTntthniR^ 

Do )ou ever Utl i Mrotv *>cMrc i > v(nJ tfun^v 

Dal ^o»i ever Invc the h'lbiioIlMim >our fmc^cr 

nails 

Did )ou ever Invc the Intnl of Mtittcruif.’ 

Did >ou ever have the Iwhit «t tvMldun^^ vntir 
fire neck or shouldtn 

Did )ou ever Imc lla. Inhit of the l>cil 

Arc vou troubled vsiili slivncss 
Hive vou a pcKKl appetite 
Is It eis^ to make vou laiiRli? 

Is It cas> to j,ci ^ou an^ry 

1 $ It cas> to Rct >nu aovs or gToiitbv^ 

Do >011 get ttrctl of jicople ipiicl!)’ 

Do >ou get tired of amuscmcnis quickljr 
Do vou get tired of v%orl. cpiicilvr 
Do >our interests change frc<|iiciii 1 )> 

Do >ov«r feelings keep changing from happv to 
sad and from sad to happv VMtliout anv reason 
Do >ou feel sad or levs spirited most ol the iinic'^ 

Did >ou ever have a strong desire to commit sui 
Cldc? 

Did >ou ever have heart-disease^ 

Did >ou ever have St \ itnss dance’ 

Did >ou ever have convulsions’ 

Did >ou eser have anemia badlj’ 

Did >ou ever have dyspepsia 

Did you ever have asthma or ha) feser’ 

Did you eser have a nervous lircakdovsn’ 

Hase you eser been afrau! of going ins.inc’ 

Has any of your family been insane epileptic 
or feebleminded’ 

Has any of your family committed suicide’ 

Has any of your family liad a drug ha\>iv’ 

Has any of your family been a drunkard’ 

Can you stand pam quietly’ 

Can you sund the sight of Idood? 

Can you stand disgusting smells’ 

Do you like outdoor life ‘ 


I Reproduced vath perm « on from R S VVoodwonh 
Chicago C H Stock ng Compan> 191 


nrrionaf Dnia Sf eel 
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These questions probed into the folloiving areas 

Taulp 1 ClasJiricalion orilcms in ihe Woodiiorlh Psycho 
neurotic Inventory 

Pli>sical sjinptoms puns weariness incoordinations 28 

Adjustment with the environment 20 

Fears worries jg 

Unhappiness, unsocnl and antisocial moods and conduct 16 


Dreams fantasies sicep disturbance jq 

Reactions to drink tobacco drugs sex 7 

Mental s>mptoms g 

Vacillations 5 

Compulsions 4 

Questions about one s tamiiy 4 


116 


Source P M Symond Dagii«iingPtTs»naliponJC/iara ter New York 
Appleton Century Crofts Inc 1931 p 178 

Another test development that was mutated by wirtime 
necessity ^\as Scott s Man to Man Rating Scale also known 
as the Army Rating Scale (US Army, 1919) O/ficers rated 
each other on a senes of items grouped under five traits 
physical qualities, intelligence, leadership, personal quali 
ties and general \alue to the service 
The end of hostilities ushered in the beginning of the 
testing movement which has assumed tremendous propor 
tions today In 1920 Pressey published four tests under the 
mme X O Tests for Investigating the Emotions for adults 
and children A short time thereafter Kohs (1922) intro 
duced the Ethical Discrimination Test (1922) for children 
and adolescents The six siibtests or ‘exercises were de 
signed to ascertain the subject s comprehension of moral and 
ethical values and concepts Like the Pressey tests the mdi 
vidual revealed this knowledge by underlining a word se 
lected from among alternatives to a key word or phrase An 
example of this is 

To steal is to borrow 

IS not bad if the person is rich 

IS ill right if you reiUy did not mean it 

IS to do wrong to someone 



Pi rsminhl) Awsimrnl Pwcrihirfi 

The asttee inonl iiul,imm i' pi<ilic<l m Kliin iif ll« J"' 
tkrbncd sikrtions ik*M:v»piut bu ktlm^ tIkmU inc l.r> 
nlin'C M/ losiLnl m the ilxnc iMinpU ThitiiUim' 

dcetlopctl (urthcr I.) Sdmce.tw (Ihif,) m I.it ««.! elhl 
cil ecKihuhr) tiit He lidieeetl tint ihihlicnt '<><nl 
ithttal conccplt could be tip|Hd li> loocnlioil of "old' 
with de'CTipti'C phntes or word' 

A t)pc of projcclut ten Insid on the pTiiinpIc tint be 
In'ior 1 ! rdketue of the mdieidinle ftcrtomhi) "" con 
tribuicd b> llowtuA (T'di) In tluc mtsiot tcei the iieium 
carried out se'cnl trtU The tmuiicr of petforuimi; thete 
nsU Dovtne^ felt led to infciences leipinhn^ the terlee ' 
tcinpcnmcnial inj« 

Tlic first TCMSJon of ilic \\ootluortl» PD Sliecl ptih 
lishcd m 1923 in collitwration smiIi Mitlnrus (I9J 1) At tht 
same lime ConUm (192J) publislicd ^ more Innitcil ntlnli 
personally testing ck\ict — Inirostrsion 1 Mtovcrsion in 
Terms of Interest Tins sms folloiNCtl soon tlierctftcr b> i 
similar imcntor> for children b> Marston (1923) Mitli the 
one difTcrcncc tint the items were answered ly parents or 
tcacbers wlio presumaby were in a better position to give 
more salid data than the children tbcmselvcs 

In chronological sequence tlic following icsis appcarcti in 
the psychological lueratiirc for use m the csaluition of ear 
lous aspects of ptrstinaluy 

1 F H Mlports North Catolma Ratine Scale for 1 undjmcn 
tal Trans (1921) 

2 Lairds Colgate Mental Hsgitnc lersonal Iiucnlory 12 
Tests {192o) which sstrt used with cfillegc students who re 
sponded by checVing a jjoini along a line s\hich best dcscnlxnl 
tlie subject s estimate of bis self description for a giscn trail The 
three oscrall systematic arc is csaUiatcU were psychasihciua ncu 
rasihenia and sdinophrcnia (The first two lenns arc no longer 
curreni in systematic psychiatn ) Lord also published his Per 
sonal Insemory C2 (\92a> as a measure ol introsersive tendencs 

3 Heidbreders Personal Tram Raim^, Scale (1927) whicli 
measured inirosersion and mferionty feehn{,s One interesting 
conclusion drawn from tins study was tliat the notion of eiilier-or 
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tjpolog) null regard to personality attributes could be discarded 
Her fintbngs gaie strong support to the present concept that 
psychological qualities lile manj physical ones are distributed 
along a cominiiiini for the population {see Syraonds 1951 
p 200) Another revision of the basic I’D Sheet nas the work 
of House (1927) The Mental Hygiene Inventory was designed 
to meisure adult neurotic quilities 

Betueen 1928 and 1930 the following personality assess 
ment tests ucre published 

1 Neymann and KohUiedts Test for Introversion Extrover 
Sion (1928) The Personality Rating Scale by the American 
Council on Education (1928) for college students 

2 The famous Hartshome and May Tests of Honesty and 
Trustworthiness (1930) This series of testing conditions comes 
close to the situation type of evaluative procedures discussed in 
Part V 

3 Lnirds Personality Inventory D1 (1929) It was intended 
for industrial use m the selection of personality dimensions sig 
nificant for leadership 

4 The Thurstone Personality Schedule (1930) This test is 
described by Symonds (1931 p 183) as a high point m 
the development of adjustment questionnaires 

5 The Behavior Rating Schedules by Haggerty Olson and 
\Vickman (1930) These tests were designed for preschool and 
elementary school children to be used by teachers or others with 
sufficient knowledge to check the scale items appropriately The 
child IS rated for behavior problems common to children and 
for intellectual physical social and emotional personality at 
tributes 

6 The Almy and Sorenson (1930) Rating Scale for Teachers 
This scale standardized on 110 educitional interns (practice 
teachers) attempts to obtain a picture of the potential educator s 
suitability for this work in terms of 20 traits considered to be im 
portant for success as a teacher 

The following representative tests of personality evahia 
tion bridge the gap between the present and the develop 
ments introduced 25 years ago 

1 Allports the Ascendance-Submission Reaction Study (1928) 

A scale for measuring a single personality dimension it is used to 



7 ^ Prrsmmlil) /Isif'imriil f'lOCftliiin 
cvaluilc llic iniliiiiluilj in|Km«>ciu« in liitlnlarc (mlrr 

''^i'wiIIouRliln iijnotumil Miiiitit) Stile \ mmlineil 

innroich 15 notcil ill lln' inifimir) ill > Imli lln- 'lilijl-tl ri il" 
aics himself or nmiher (ittvrn Si\i> items ilcscnhm^ djllrrcnt 
situations ire Risen to ihi. tesicc or i ittr for tonsulrnti in 

S licrnrcutcrs I’trsomUts Inventors (1031) 1 Iir firnl lest m 
this survey It scr> ensile Iinls the |Mst 20 stirs suili tlic iiicscnt 
This qucstionnuic is mule up of iicim ffom the iiivcntorifs 
schedules ami rpicstionn iircs ilcsisal h> \\ex><luoit!i AHfiott 
Laird Thurstonc ami others 

Tor the sihc of coinplcicricss it must lie inilintcd lint the 
history of perfornnnee sitintioml ind projcciise tech 
niqiies runs concurrently ind is inttrtuintd vviili the pir>S 
Tcss and developmtms in the pijicr tnd pencil nictluKl of 
personality assessment 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS IN MEASUREMENT 
PROBLEMS 

Fach lime a jnycholoRiral lest w used an cxpcnmtntal 
situation Ins Ix-tn set up In yittsonality cvalinMon tins » 
precisely vshat is tahing place The icstct, is given a task 
to do in a siandardi^ed manner Ins behavior intennsofhis 
responses is observed and recorded in some way The find 
mgs or lest results are then utducd for making inferences 
about the causes of his behavior (psychodynamics) Further 
more predictions may be made with regard to future re 
sponses in the same or similar situations Essentially there 
fore testing is used to explore reasons for the individuals 
behavior and to determine vvliat to expect m the future A 
test which can accomplish both of these aims is a desirable 
test 

Psychology like other scientific disciplines is essentially 
concerned with the accuracy and rermement of its incas 
UTing techniques Psychology unlike other fields of inquiry 
IS faced with a complex and abstruse subject matter the 
behavior of people which lends itself less readily to analysis 
than the subject matter of other sciences How can the psy 
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diologist develop the accuracy and refinement of his meas 
tiring deuces so that the individuals test responses or be 
Intior may be used more effectively for understrnding 
predicting and controlling behavior? Perhaps part of the 
ans^\er may be found in these three suggestions 

1 Personality assessment may be advanced by defining ns 
subject matter more satisfactorily A particular table is'suf 
ficiently definite to leave little room for disagreement 
among observers as to its nature It is there to be seen and 
touched by all Any measuring operation for the length of 
the table can be repeated time and again anywhere in the 
world with results that are reliably identical within statisti 
cal limits 

2 The adequacy of measurement is enhanced by more 
accurate evaluative techniques and procedures If definition 
jn psychology offers difficulty, how much more confusing are 
the problems of constructing accurate measuring toois for 
vaguely defined subject matter? If this query can arise with 
reference to overt and observable behavior how much less 
accurate is the assessment of covert and nonobservable ac 
tivity (le ideas, motives and attitudes) ?* 

3 Finally, the applied psychologist must demand a high 
level of carefulness in his application of the assessment tools 
It IS a continuing responsibility of psychologists to remem 
ber that no test is better than the person using it There is 
little value in achieving a satisfactory definition and sharp 
ening the measuring mstrutncnt only to have the tester re 
duce whatever benefits may be derived from the evaluation 
process 


THE DESIRABLE TEST 


How can a test contribute to progress in measurement? 
By eliciting valid data consistently and by minimizing the 
influence of the tester s personal biases in evaluating and in 

terpretmg the test findings A useful measuring device there 


2Thc problem of evaluai.on amid 

ph>sioiogical and neuroJogfcal referents .rere available for complete obser^a 



jO Pcrsotifility As^i'sstnntl Pforf dines 
fore, should he \nlid. relinhlc. ohjefiKc. nnd siniid.ndiml. 
Validity tcfcis to ti»c extent i« which a test tne.^sutes that 
svhich it imri>orls to measure. Ucliahiliiy is a lur.nstifc td 
the internal consistency of the test, i.c.. ilic dcijicc to tshirli 
a test tviU yield similar results hre a jJAtlkular iK)|ml.alion. 
Objectivity has to do with the iiicthanhx of test admini'tia- 
tion, rtsjwnse. and scoring. The major concern is to cotj- 
struct the test itetns so that exatutner tliilcrcnces ate inint- 
tnal. A tvell-standardi/cd test has carefully derived noitns 
based on the pojrulatioti for svhom the test has !>c<’it dc* 
sij'swd. V.acU <it these dcsttalilc t^tialitics eUmitiatcs or ttiitti- 
mizes an error: validity— constant error; rcliahiliiy— chain e, 
variable, or random error; objectivity — jxrrsonal error; and 
standardization— error of intcrjuetation. 

The constant error of a test is its teurlenry to miss its 
mark continually, t.c., to fail to fulfill its stated purfKise be* 
cause of the presence of an unchan"ing factor rcsfHinsililc 
for this continued tlcvialion. This Is sittiilar to the resolver 
svhicb is comistcntly rorning the buU’s-cyc of tlic larRcl, as* 
Sliming it is being firetl by an expert marksman, because of 
some flaw that bas been built into the rifling of the barrel. 
The chance, variable, or random error refers to iliosc uncon* 
trolled factors svhicii influence a situation or observation in 
an irregular and inconstant manner. The expert marksman 
firing a revolver may miss the target because of a sudden 
gust of svind or an arm tsvitcli which may deflect the bullet 
from its trsie path. The personal error refers to the influence 
of die tester’s own prejudices as they enter into Ids admin- 
istration of the lest and scoring of the responses. Finally, the 
interpretation error is related to the tester's assigning mean- 
ing to lest scores in an arbitrary manner rather ilian being 
guided by norms established on a satisfactory sarnnlinc txip- 
ulaiion. * o « » 


SUMMARY 

This opening chapier presents der.nitlons of enmmonly 
used terms, a brief liistory of the development of person- 
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ality tests, and some notions about an acceptable test The 
task of e\ol\ing adequate definitions of the subject mat 
ter studied by the applied psychologist is far from being 
achicicd Much tiiat needs to be knoivn for a more satisfac 
tory job remains on the periphery of definitive grasp 
The popular approach to understanding and describing 
liuman beiiavior permits such notions as ‘ he has the per 
sonahty of a wet fish” and ascribing personality to the nice 
young man who goes about pushing chairs under ladies 
preparing to sit down Offshoots of this method of desenb 
ing people are such words as cliaracter, reputation, tempera 
ment, and mood, each iioldinga special meaning for the lay 
person as he uses them The popular usage may be based on 
a single observation or upon a multiplicity of behavior seg 
ments Character is commonly denoted m terms of good or 
bad, as is reputation, while temperament and mood are de 
scriptions witii emotionality as the central theme Standing 
aboNe all of the words at the apex is the all inclusive term 
personality 

The testing movement did not begin with the invention 
of paper and pencil It originated in the interest of one in 
dividual in anotlier and his ability to symbolize m some 
way an estimate of the other person or of himself Ancient 
cultures and civilizations utilized techniques that are residu 
ally represented m the current vocabulary and m the pseu 
doscientific practices of astrology, numerology, horoscopy, 
palm reading, phrenology, and chirography. These arcane , 
and speculative arts have a wide appeal for the populace 
even in this age of the scientist Fomial and objective modes 
of evaluation emerged from the welter of speculation and 
armchair rationalism Too many questions remained unan 
swered for the curious investigator Historically, the Bible 
IS a rich source of recorded techniques for the evaluation of 
personality Most are of the performance or situational va 
nety— methods that are still used effectively today The pro 
jective method was employed as a stimulus to phantasymg 
—the signs or test data were ah«iys available for use, but 
what was lacking was a controlled study of the personal 



jS Prrsoualti% lsirs%mcut Procrilurrs 
nic'»nin"s ol ihcst ptrcipuom tcjKUi^ T<kIis ttic pttH 
jccii\c ucluiKinc!. irc the mwi avkIcU ii^cd devices for |>cr» 

somlu} isscs^tntnt 

lolhnwn^ the rc<circh of Dins in. Gallons inirrcst 
turned to a studs of induidtnl diflmnces !i) tlie (|iicstion 
naire method During the litter pirt of the mncttcnlli ten 
lur) scicmificill) dcsi^nwl c\j>cTiiiicnis of ptrsoTnht\ di 
menstons esoUed TIic contributions of \\tindt ind hi< 
siiuknls in the ps)cholo^ical lilKiratorj mnnot be o\rr 
loohed Their isork had in im|virnm impirt on |)s\fho!f»'^i 
cal experimentation ind tcstin" on tlic I itrojitnn continent 
and in the United States The great imjsctiis for |>cr5omlit> 
assessment resulted from the pressure for testing tlic large 
number of men in the irractl forces during World War I 
W'ooduorihs Personality Data Sheet (or Psycliontiirotic In 
sentory) isas the first of its kind Since the pubhcition of 
dm personality assessment tool the niindxrr and nature of 
valuation dcsiccs hast incrciscrl to ihc jx)int of rctpiiring 
approximately 22G pages of small print in Iliiros (1053) 
o\ersi 2 cd book to discuss the pulihcntion reseircli and cn 
tiquc of personality tests from 1918 to 105! Toilas person 
ality evaluation is a big and imponam business svlucb has 
proliferated into almost cscry phase of miKlcm lising 



GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOMETRIC 
PERSONALITY TESTING TECHNIQUES; THE 
DESIRABLE TEST 


2 . 


One of the first problems that faces the prac 
ticing psychologist is how to recognize a useful personality 
test This chapter will consider the four qualities that are 
important in the selection of a particular instrument — valid 
ity reliability, objectivity, and standardization Each test 
will differ in the extent to which these desirable features 
can be built into it The nature and the format of the final 
product, constructed within the framework of the test au 
thors concepts will tend to enhance one or more of these 
good qualities at the expense of the others This is espe 
cially true in the comparison of paper and pencil tests with 
projection devices The special problems of the latter will 
be considered in Chapter 8 

VALIDITY 

This IS a central problem in test construction and use 
The generally accepted definition of validity is the extent to 
which a test measures that which it has been designed to 
measure This definition directs attention to what the test 
has been designed to measure, the external criterion Valid 
uy IS not a unitary concept since it involves not only test 
construction but also the selection of sampling populations 
and the criteria with which the test must be compared if it 

T9 
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outside sniidird sluli u' ps>€hnlric ilii^iimis or else Imini) 
dan tniimcm evnlintmn or some oiliir irrc|inldc ctiic 
noil The osctidncss ol list silidll) m l> lUo ht cx|ires'ril 
more [lopuhrl) as ihc dcRtcc lo ssliicli tlic ps^rholojisi fan 
prcdicl actual hchasiov trom llic test score (s) or rcsiionsc' 
Unfortunatcli. asccrninmK snlidit> is not cipiilll least 
Idc lot ps^dionictric paper and IKllcil icsis (i c . itt'ftl 
tones questionnaires, or schedules) and for the projectise 
icchnujut? 

In llic htlcr method of pcrsoinht) txifintton ddhnduri 
ntc po^cd by lack of agiccrntm on ihc Imic assntnpiion^ 
some of the projective lest ptottdiircs and on tlit intnrt of 
the outside criterion against uhiih the test is to lie nuasurctl 


Vatidliy Evidence 

U IS appropriate to give brief consideration to the kinds 
of evidence extant in currem lest ns.igc Dtcsscll (Ih'iO 
p 09) lists five approaches ctnplojcd 1)> test piiblislicts and 
builders Cor presenting vahdtt) evidence 

1 No evidence 

2 Lxptrl opinion 

3 Current practice 

4 Statistical 

5 lace validii) (validity by issumpiion) 

Psychologists invariably prefer siaiisiical evidence as best 
meeting their need for a valid test No evidence Sjicaks 
for Itself Expert opinion and current practice arc forms 
of validity by prestige and the publishers persuasiveness 
These arc not to be preferred over the presentation of va 
lidity data as the correWtion of lest results to a criterion 
This information will give a much clearer picture of the ex 
tent to which the lest realizes the goal set for it bv the lest 
constructor 


*ln essence tl is is tie should or 
in da \y praciitc Woes U c d ent r e 
sf ould beha e or how he Hould 
ly the personal ly lest tein(s)? 


woul 1 prol Icm l! at cl nicum meet 
a rcs| onsc tn terms of I ow he feels I c 
actually respon I lo tl e situation posed 



The Desirable Test 
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REUABILITY 

Reliability is a measure of the internal consistency of a 
test, 1 e the degree to which a test will yield similar results 
on retest The criterion for reliability is an internal one 
with retest or equivalent form test as the most commonly 
used methods for its determination A reliable test elimi 
nates or minimizes the variable, chance, or random error A 
test that IS subject to chance variations uiJJ jieid signiS 
cantly dissimilar scores from one testing to the next ^Vhen 
this condition holds, the test interpreter is not in a position 
to state with any degree of confidence which one of the two 
scores has meaning for the particular testee 

fCine/s of Refiabiffty fn Personality ivo/uotion 

The internal consistency of a test is expressed as a coeffi 
cient of correlation There are several methods of arriving 
at this statistic 

1 The test retest method is employed most often and re 
quires that the subject (s) take the same test on tuo separate 
occasions This introduces the issue of the influence of re- 
call of questions and answers from one testing to the next 
This does not necessarily indicate that identical responses 
on test and retest are due only to recall It is entirely possi 
ble that identical or similar replies disclose a basic consist 
ency in personality 

2 Equivalent form test reliability is one means of circum 
venting the objections incurred in taking the same test 
twice It requires two equivalent but different forms of the 
test The major difficulty is to obtain two forms or c«o sets 
of questions which are not identical but uhich will elicit 
the same mlormation in each instance for a comparison of 
the scores or responses Both forms must be administered 
and scored in the same manner* Whene\er this can be done 
It IS considered the best method of reliability assessment 

*The equivalent form method is Used most frcqucntl)’ m connection wnh 
intelligence testing In this particulai area the number of parajicj tests is hr 
greater than in other phases of evaluation 



2^ PeriOJmhty Isif^^mcnt Procniurr’S 
3 riic sf Itl half tnelhofl ik nnoihcr tnt im of otibh^tun" 
the rchibtlit> of i |>crM)inhi\ unnsiinn^; tlnicc Hll^ 
method is less desirable for ptisonabiy ijucstionmircs l>c 
cause it requires the cominnsen of rrsjMmsrs to otld md 
c\cn numbered items or the fust InU ssjtb the srrond bnU 
of the questionnaire This mumes i siimlitit) m the mturc 
of die patted test items In an intelligence test alternate 
Items inacasc m difTicult) from first to last nnhin;; split 
half rcbibiliis an accepted procedure In a |)erv)mbis lest 
liouever this docs not hold since the difficulty of items is 
not insoUcd Unless almost idcntiol items arc paircr! or re 
pealed in osld-escn swpicncc or in the second haU in cvaciK 
the same order as in the first half of the mscnior^ the split 
half method is \nluelcss 

Tlie problem of pcrsonalits test rclnbilit) is esen more 
complex ">1111 projccti'c techniques than SMth piper and 
pened ps^chomciTic dcMtcs Tlic spbi hall mcihotl ol rclia 
bihi> measurement u inapplicable to projcctisc tests like 
the Rorschach Inkblot Test Tlic test retest mctliod raises 
the issue of memory effects since similar or identical re 
sponses to inkblots or pictures ma> be doc to recall and/or 
to the basic coTisisicnc> m pcrsonahi^ On the other hand 
differences m test responses ma> be aitnbuicd to \-arianccs 
in lest conditions and/or to changes in pcrsonalitj brought 
about b^ the csents that transpired betsseen lest and retest 
periods The reliabdit) of the piojccinc procedures is still 
an open question liecausc the meaning of miernal consist 
enc> has noi been clarified (Allen 19j3) 

OBJECTIVnY 


The less objectnc lest is usually an informal device vsilh 
^ide leeu-a> m administration responsiveness and scoring 
Tiso factors contribute to lest objecti\ii> the method of 
printing the individual items and die manner of respond 


The essa> type test lends itself 
objectivity \\hile the directions 


most readily to reduced 
may be fairly well struc 
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tured for a!l subjects the manner of responding permits 
such wide latitude in content that rigid scoring guides are 
not feasible This encourages personal bias to enter into the 
scoring The highly structnred test such as a true false test 
yields a high degree of consistency in individual items and 
total test scores because of restricted responsiieness As a 
matter of fact a completely objective test can be machine 
scored thus entirely eliminating the tester s peisonal error 
in evaluating responses 


Ob/ectivity in Pro/ective Tests 

Objectivity in the projective techniques is in unsettled is 
sue Psychologists who favor leaving ilie projective tests as 
they are contend that objective projective techniques would 
require an increase m the structure md control of the sum 
uli with consequent loss or constriction of the testees spon 
taneity and freedom of responsiveness (Allen J953) This 
in turn would militate against the real purpose of the 
projective test to reveal thought content that could >ield 
greater insight into the individuals behavioral dymmics 
Guirdham (1937) and Allen (1954) believe that objectifi 
cation of the Rorschacli Inkblot Test would eventintc m a 
test centered rather than a person-centered approach A 
parallel situation exists with the Thematic Apperception 
Test m which some clinical psjchologists call for picture 
story interpretation with a minimum of attention to the for 
mal aspects of the scoring (^Vyatt 1947) A more simplified 
method of story analysis proposed by Stem (1918) penims 
an objective analysis of the protocol yet does not sacrifice 
the spontaneous nature of the stones 

On the other hand there are those who insist upon an al 
most complete objectification of Che projective techniques 
narrower and Steiner (1951) e\eniplif> the uliimite in oh 
jectivity of the Rorschach test in the group and multiple 
choice procedures Tlie subject m this approach need do 
no more than check off responses from a printed list of il 
ternaiives for each of ilie 10 phtes The tester adds up the 



3 . GENERAL PROBLEMS IN PSYCHOMETRIC 
PERSONALITY TESTING TECHNIQUES: TEST 
CONSTRUCTION 


Tf.sting wirn tiik vAKiot:s di.vicka vxtast todav 
is a serious umietiaUng ttot to be iTcatctl cither by 

the client or by the psychologist. Since iinportaiu decition* 
may be made on the basis ot test data, a pTolessitmal atti- 
tude must be maimained. Tins is one in tvhicli the psycliol- 
ogist uses his instruments to achieve a purptisc consonant 
with the welfare of the client. To approacli this profession- 
ally ideal goal, it is essential that the psychologist have the 
best tools available. This involves sticb problems as ade- 
quacy of dcHning the dimension (s) being measured, build- 
ing tests of maximal accuracy, and assuring utmost careful- 
ness by the tester. TJic present ebapter discusses some of ibe 
basic concepts involved in the construction of personality 
tests. 

Murscll (1917) indicates that personality and behavior 
analysis (and subsequent personality test construction) may 
be approached from three standpoints: empirical data, de- 
fined catcgprics ot s^fstemajjn 

and subjective impressions. It should be clear, however, that 
these are not mutually exclusive approaches but that they 
constitute an arbitrary system which makes discussion more 
convenient. 

EMPIRICAUy BASED TESTS 

Any person wiio deals with the problems of people on a 
professional level soon learns to classify, in a general way. 
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the variety of difficulties presented by these people A clus 
tenng becomes evident in the qualitative labels chat describe 
these problems Tor example, in the clinician’s experiences 
it IS quite usual to discover during intcrvie%vs that rmny 
specific personal difl!iculties revolve around conflicts and am 
bivalent feelings engendered m the home, or health prob- 
lems may interfere tvith social ties and personal happiness, 
or real and/or imagined anxieties, fears, and frustrations 
may impair intellectual and emotional adjustment This 
method of collecting personal information may be replicated 
by questionnaires in which people are given an opportunity 
to accept or to reject statements regarding their reactions to 
various aspects of their oivn everyday living Brought to 
gather into printed form they comprise the Adjustment In 
ventory (H M Bell, 1938) Murseli (1947, p 245) describes 
this technique as “ . the use of self rating items centering 
about concepts empirically isolated and defined ” There is 
an a prion assumption that these psychological dimensions 
can be considered m isolation Actually, however, ic is dif 
ficult to conceit c of maladjustment as being confined to only 
one aspect of living That this is so may be seen in the fol 
lowing significant intercorrelation among adjustment areas 
reported by H M Bell 


Table 2 Intercorrelations of Adjustment Inventory 
Dimensions 



Health 

Emotional 

Occupational 

Home 

26 

35 

22 

Health 


50 


Social 

Emotional 


SI 

35 


Source Repnnted from p * cf Tif AJjitamni Inemforr 

Form by H M Ml h «h tbepemuss onofihcpobl <hcr> Snnford 

Vmversifv Press. Copyright 193* A 1939 by ibe board ol Trustees 
of Lelsnd Stanford Junior Uni\ertUy 


If discrete, unrelated adjustment features vcrc being me is 
ijred b> tins questionnaire, their mtercorrchtions uouW he 
closer to zero to indicate \cr) httlc or no rcJaiionship among 



JO J’nsoi}alil'i yisfi niiiiiif J’loffdiiii"' 
the nljmtmenl irtu 1 In' wiihilrt' i' nvtttoiiic li> vm'C 
csteiit l)\ hums one snicimni tomrilmtc m \mytis tlt- 
BTCIS to mote thin one thmeimon I or c\ miplc, in the llcvn 
renter I’trsomhty Iineiitoiy (I'll'',) itciii hi, Arc yotir 
rechiiL' ci!il> hurl? contrihiiics rercii pntni' timinl the 
lonl cmotiuinl moihility (lU N) score il it ts nnsnetcrl 
hes A negnttre tcsiHinsc, indicnimg tint fccltttgs me not 
crstly hurt reduces the score by four iitfritt'c |>oitit' in the 
three tion of being sclf-conrulciit ^n^l ailjiistctl Itr the cnsi 
ronniciit Item 21, Arc you iroiibUti null shyness' con 
tributes ns follons to three dimensions tiunstircsl by the IVr 
somlity Imcntory 


B1 Neurotic 114 Dominance ri»5J^lf 
Response lnsfi^jiUt> Submission Confuirncr 
^ cs 6 —4 8 

No -7 C -5 


Thus a poMVtNc ot Yes answer to t\tc t^uesiton, Art >ou 
troubled tsitli shyness? adds six jxunts toward ilic total 
B1 Neurotic Instability score (an cinotionall) unstable per. 
son has a liigli (wsuite score), lowers the otcnl) I>1 Domi 
nance Submission score in lUc dutction ol submtssiNcncss 
and greatly increases tlic F! ScU Confidence total (high pos 
line score is indicatiNc of hampering self consciousness and 
infenoTiiy feelings) Comciscly, a No answer, denying shy 
ness decreases the Dl N score in the direction of emotional 
stability raises the B4 D total to giie a picture of dominance 
in face io*facc situations, and shows increased sclF-confidcncc 
by contributing to a lower positi\c or higher ncgaiiic FI C 
score At best the quantitative intcrrchiionships among the 
scores for individual test items can rcical only part of the 
story of the total fimciioning person Simple additive state 
ments are essentially ineffective for describing human be 
havior and its causes Assigning relative weighted values to 
speciftc statements of empirically identified personality de 
scnpiions such as illustrated above vs one means of com 
pensating for this inadequacy 
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TESTS OF DEFINED CATEGOJl/FS 

The second point of view for test construction is to set up 
a standardization group from definitely defined segments of 
the population In the field of personality appraisal this 
means that the test constructor seeks his criterion popula 
tion from among psychologically or psychiatncally classified 
groups. VIZ , normal, neurotic, psydiotic, and subcategories 
within each of these nosological bands One such instru 
ment of personality evaluation the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory (AfAfPI) (Hathaway and Afeehl, 
1951), uses the response patterns of psychiatncally defined 
groups of patients as the criteria for the distribution of the 
test responses made by subsequent testees 
The approach of systematic psychology is illustrated by 
the categories used in the CaJifornn Test of Personality 
(Teigs, Clark, and Thorpe, 1942) The components of this 
device describe testees m dynamic behavioral terms ‘self 
reliance,' ‘ freedom from withdrawing tendencies,” * socjil 
skills, and ‘‘community relations,” to name four of the fif 
teen psychologically defined components 
In the above tivo approaches to persomhty test construe* 
tion the standirdizition populations had been preiiously 
classified in accordance with some psychiatncally and psy 
chologically defined system Tlien responses to the test items 
furnished the norms for subsequent subjects The responses 
of each subgroup (so called in accordance nitli tbe prede 
termined subclasses) iverc subjected to statistical aml>sis 
and the norms uere set up on the basis of significant differ- 
entiations among the subgroups 

SUBJECTIVE impression TESTS 

The method of subjectne impression has much in com- 
mon sMth the first tuo but introduces i higher degree of 
subiectiMty (Ash’s piper on the reliabihi) of ps>chntric 
diagnoses, pubfislied in 1919. ritrous an mteresung side 
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ImUtonihc Mint of trittnon ) In tins ipproTch 

Tilers or Jlla^ts nnVe (.\nluui%t di^ninunnoin on vinoiH 
ntr^ouiUiv cUmcn’iions for t Rroup of Miljjctts I line uxh 
iccts then {,i\e ihcir ropoiucs to ihd tcsl l)cin^ tomtrncici 
^us\n^^> -t ^•MRC owwWt of U\c’, * 1 ^ lUc Mind 

arthz-iuon populnlum T ht rttets jtirlgnicni' nrc ilic otH 
side ailcnon (or die N*ifuhit«u of the tc^t tcsixhucs Sto<^ 
dill (1917) secured folUm up clui for the llclntior CnnU 
by biMug the commttiinR ircucics fttxt. infottntiton ic'f,tid 
ing the idjusinuiu of the dclinqutm child m llic coininii 
miy The AS Reaction Study (Ali}X)n and Alljxnl 
is another example of norms set up on the basis of jiid^ 
ments made by raters giMUi* tbeir unprcssions of ralccs 
Honcser Allpori and AUport urge caution in ostrdepend 
cnee on this method of obtaining xahdity correlations 

A fourth approach that is liecommg more prommetu t' 
the method of factor analysis In tins proccthirc it is iisinl 
to subject already existing personality tests to factor analysts 
from this manipulation factors or underlying unities 
emerge uliich represent clusters of items each of uhicli prc 
sumes to measure diHcrcnt asjKcts of personality The test 
constructor either selects the more critical items in cacb 
cluster (or a ncav test or asntcs nesv items using the cluster 
of Items in each factor as a guide Uoscnrucig (1919) 
suggests that factor analysis is not a firsthand means of c\ d 
iiatmg personality but is more properly a icchnuiue for re 
ducing a mass of data to a feu basic formulations It then 
becomes possible to handle obsersaiions and descriptions 
in terms of these few basic variables or factors These ts 
sential minima for classifying behavioral data le the fac 
tors themselves are not derived directly from the raw ob 
servations but from the interpretations of this raw data 
from tests questionnaires inventories etc An iWustravion 
of this IS the Thurstone Temperament Schedule (1950) 

o£ «><= GuiUord 

(1948 1949) personalily imcntorits reducing them from 
thirteen to seven fictom The logic behind this patticulnr 
procedure eads to the conclusion that the criterion is not 
an external one but one that u tnWcm m tbe narvire D^ 
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tlie Items A change of items may rearrange or alter factor 
entities Thurstone (1951) carefully indicates that no as 
sumptions are made ivith regard to the nature and origin of 
fictors they are aliv^ays a function of and are derived from 
the experimentally obtained correlations This approach 
utilizes in one rvay or another the previous three proce 
dures to construct a new personality assessment device 

VAWfr/K OF ADMM/ST/iAT/0/>/ 

^Vith regard to the paper and pencil personality tests ad 
ministration is simple Usually the directions for taking the 
test are printed on the front page as in the MMPI booklet 
and the California Test of Personality two representative 
self report quesuonnaire inventories In the former using 
tlie group form the testee indicates a Yes or No response on 
an IBM answer sheet In the latter the subject encircles Yes 
or No as either one applies to the interpretation of the 
question The Haggerty Olson Wickman Behavior Rating 
Schedule (1930) is not administered directly to a subject 
Another person 1 e judge or rater who is presumed to 
have sufficient knowledge of the ratce is asked to evaluate 
or rate the subject on the various dimensions of the scale 
The assessment is accomplished by checking off along a di 
mension continuum the best judgment estimated to de 
scribe the person 

Another mode of administration especially for individual 
tests (as contrasted ivith group tests) is to have the subject 
sort cards into piles to indicate responses In the individual 
form of the MMPI 550 cards each with a single statement 
printed thereon are distributed into three piles Yes No or 
Cannot Say The Behavior Cards test is similarly handled 
except that the testee has only tuo choices Yes or ^o 


SCORING TFCMMOt/FS 

The greater number of psychometric personality tests ire 
hand and/or machine scored Tlie Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory may be band scored with the use of eighteen keys 
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three for each of the si\ |M.r«)nnht% iruoi \n IHM nmucr 
sheet for nncfimc sctjriii^ n il<o i\ ulilric I uo other sroi 
jng tcchiuqucs for this test ire the ^\alton (1*M7) ntxl the 
^\csttrn l’s)cholOf,uil Scnicts priKcchirts tfcsignctf 

to rcdiict scoring time iUmisti the list two iiiciIkkIs sng 
gest tint tliL < Innres for error creeping in ire cnlnnml 
Other tests ire scored b) cnuiuing tlic cncirLlcd sclcftiniis 
M7 tlic. IkhiMor Cuds ire scortii h) simply totihng the 
\cs Tcsjwnscs Tlic Iduirds l*crsoml Preference Schedule 
(lOji) calls for adding tncirckd A ind 11 sciciiions for the 
indiMdinl items Profiling is currentK piri of the meins 
of expressing the score (s) forminy iiucniorics The hind 
and machine scoring prtKcdurcs incrcisc lest ohjtxtisity 
and pmctically chmuntc the |xrsoml error tint is iKUind 
to creep Iw rigidly scored i>crsomhty tests sticli is 

the Rorschach Inkblot or the Scntcnct Completion Teal 


NORMS 

Most if not ill of the piper ind ixmcil pcrsonahis tests 

non ZuhiTof ’ Tr‘‘ "" ‘'■'■''I'nlia 

from^^an^r^r ' popuh.ions ire ,ln«n 

P°P“'-».on,) for r^lnch 
b^d KJr “™P''"g Poup for ,l,r c„,p.r.c-.ll> 

denn^ed^crsonr^tZ^nlmra^ '’nOna.r.caM, 

lation and divided inio P“P'‘ 

nique used in establishing NniK'noms 
sions form the basts for scttin- tm Subjcctisc nnpres- 
subjects m rating scales and m e suliclasscs of 

Cards ^\.th re^rrto ih! r ‘h' Bcbavior 

tions among test items detcim!^"^'?' “PP™“‘^*' ’be corrch 
nhich the norms arc binlt In all oTd^"^ 'ariablcs around 
trol group IS usually par of ,L LuH, 

into specific quahtatnc “l” »nnslalcd 

Table 3 illustrates this ^ ’ l” overlapping 
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Table 3 Bell Adjustment Inventory Norms for Horae Ad 
justment H»gh School and College Students 


High School 

Score Range 

Men Women 

Description 

College Score 
Range 

Men Women 

0-1 0-2 

Excellent 

0-1 0-1 

2M 3-5 

Good 

2-4 2-4 

5-9 6-13 

Average 

5-9 5-9 

10-16 14-20 

Unsatisfactory 

10-16 10-15 

+16 +20 

Very unsatisfactory 

+ 16 +15 


SOCRCE Reprinted from Tabfe f p 2 of Adjuslmml hmntory Stu 
dent Form by H M Bell wih the pemnaion of the pub! rher* Stanford 
Uni\ersity Press Copyright 1914 & 1938 by the Board of Trustees of t.-laoH 
Standford Junior Univcruty 

Not all of the norms are this definitive The Behavior Cards 
are presented m Table 4 


Table 4 Average Scores for ihe Behavjor Cards 


Subjects 

Number 

Average 

Score 

Standard 

Deviation 

Dehnquent boys 

200 

150 cards 

41 5 

ISO cards 
171 

Schoolboys 

50 

24 8 

154 

Boy Scouts 

25 

206 

106 

Delinquent girls 

50 

28 2 

153 


SouHcE R hi Stogd 11 Manunf of DiretfUHS Bekaiior Cards Colum 
bus Ohio H L Hedrick 1947, 2nd edition Table I p 6 


The degree of overlap and the increased difficulty of making 
an appropriate classification are apparent from the large 
standard deviations in Table 4 A raw score of 44 places a 
boy at the 90th percentile of the normal category and at the 
60th percentile of the delinquent band Any classification of 
a single boy necessitates camion unless the obtained nw 
score IS at either of tlie extremes where overlapping of scores 
for the different categories does not exist Other considera 
tions involved in setting up and selecting satisfactory norms 
include age, sex, and academic status 
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KMfTATIONS OF FAP£R AND PfNC/l PPRSONAt/TY 
TESTS 


No test nn be better tlnn the person wbo ii^ct it Tins 
imposes T responsibility on the user to lie luirc of the Inn 
us to inferences from lest tliti 1 he f»rcilcr |x>sMbibiy of 
nbuse lies in inlcrpTCting test rts|>onses beyond the conrcji- 
tual framework of the test constructors Insic ntinmlc 
Greene (1952) md Miirsell (l'H7) present llieosrnll can 
tions to sshich the test user slionhl Ik sensitise as lie works 
with test results Greene snsgests tint test results should l>c 
considered as infonnational gnide*s to derision making and 
not as absolute answers In other words the client<cn 


tered psychologist must look njion lest data as additional, 
but partial csidcncc in the total piriurc 
A second pitfall for the iiicatmoiis examiner lies in the 
tendency to confuse test items with real life siiintions lor 


example m the California Test of I’crsonality (Thorpe 
Clark and Ticgs 19-12) the subject is asked Is it hard for 
you to continue with your work when u becomes diflicuir 
The reply is cuher \es or No The (act that tlie lesicc Kt'« 
one or the other response ttt the psyeholoRist s olTicc is no 
prarantee that the client it.U or tttll not gite up ti. a rcrl 
hie situation tihcn this altcmatisc presents iistif The situ 
ation and the meaning ol the task to the subject are stgntf. 
^nt tnlluences tn the decs, on to continue or to dtsconunuc 

Ze mol e t “ '‘tscrcitancy hettteen 

the testees reply to a question on a test and Ins behatior 
under nontest cond.ttons Tins is cxtremelj important tn 
test mterpreuttton and urges restraint tt.th reZtd to abso 

n re'"p"mnt?“' ‘’"'"‘"P-'- ^'-onld reslr.cX 
miercnces to pointing out bchavioml possibilities 

tenden“p”«7,„" “ •'”= 

T score or a pemStlirinn" rZ as a 

ultimate test product this m i™ P®'"' “f ' ictt ol an 
osycholooist should he Itn satisljing Houcter the 

».st should be more coucemed tviih the client than 
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luth the test This menns tint the examiner should be m 
tcresicd in how and tuhy the final numerical expression is 
ichined The /otr«s mtist iie on the thought processes the 
motiMting factors the |>erceptual activities and the emo 
tioml components tint are imohed as the behaving per 
son comes to grips avith the test stimuli Very little if any 
of these nontcstable factors are reflected in a final score Be 
cause of the nature of these subtle but significantly dynamic 
factors a test cannot reveal many processes which could help 
the examiner understand the testee more completely 

Mursell (1947) emphasizes the failure of tests to disclose 
the subjects capacity and ability to deal with difficult situa 
tions The complexities of translating real life activities into 
practicable test items render many life situations unsuitable 
for formal testing Activities avhich involve making judg 
nient and decisions in the face of the various stresses that 
are part of everyday living cannot be duplicated in a test 
How can a psychologist ascertain a stateside soldiers poten 
till reactions under combat conditions in the comparative 
safety of a simulated combat course? 

Further restrictions to be kept in mmd by the test inter 
preter include the fakabihty of tests the invalid assumption 
of testee insight the rigidity of responsiveness and the se 
mantle differences inherent in the individual s interpreta 
non of words These limitations are especially applicable to 
personality questionnaires It can be shown that the testee 
IS capable of influencing the final score of a personality in 
ventory in keeping with a predetermined set to make a good 
or poor picture An applicant for appointment as vice presi 
dent of an organization could undoubtedly slant responses 
to give a picture of emotional stability and mature personal 
adjustment m all dimensions probed by the test On the 
other hand the author while a clinical psychologist in the 
armed forces received personality inventory responses that 
were inconsistent with the personality picture obtained with 
the Rorschach Inkblot Test or the Thematic Apperception 
Test Investigation strongly suggested deliberate attempts at 
deception in the questionnaire test to serve a definite pur 
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pose. Efforts to cope with die problem of btl-inf; test re- 
sponses liavc met with partial success in the MMTI aiul the 
Edwards Personal Preference Sclicdutc. llte htrmcr has its 
validity scales as indicators of gross deception and faulty 
resj>onsivcncss rcgartllcss of svhclher or not these arc dclih- 
craie. The Edwards Personal Prcfcrcticc Schedule uses tite 
forced-choice tcchnitpic to reduce iiticntional rcsixmsivencss 
in one direction. A dcsirahle item is paired scith a dcsiralrle 
item and an undesirable with an utidesirahlc. In this way 
the tcstec cannot always select oirly those rcsjxmscs svhich 
svill build a one-sided (and motivatctl) personality picture. 
Moreover, a consistency score in tins schcdidc meastircs tlic 
extent of contradictions in the Tt*sjH)nscs. 

Another signiHcani limitation of papcr-and-pencil {>er.son- 
aliiy tests is the invalid assumption on the part of test users 
that subjects bring into the testing situation complete in- 
sight into their own inoitvaiions, problems, and !>eliavior. 
It is important, of course, to know how the tcstec interprets 
the various phenomena depicted in the inventory items. At- 
titudes toward the family constellation, toward social insti- 


tutions, tosvard other persons, etc., arc valuable to the i«y- 
cbologisi; but to regard the client's icsjwnscs as the “truth” 
is naive. It is necessary for the tester to interpret the re- 
sponses carefully, to avoid going off the deep end because 
of too literal reliance on the credibility of the responses. 

The usefulness of the questionnaire-type lest is further 
circumscribed by the rigidity with which the client may re- 
ply to the items, ^^ost tests require the subject to encircle, 
underline, distribute, or otherwise select one of three an- 
^vers, Yes, No, or Undecided (usually symbolired by a ?) . 
This p^sumes that the questions can be answered defini- 
tively. Test constructors arc aware of the difficulties inher- 

h""' «> personal probing 

questions. However, the practical problems ot group test 

pr™edure“'‘°" for^ny 'filter 


asstmedbm'lf''’" 'I"' semantics. It cannot be 

ssumed that all words have the same meanings for all per- 
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sons Such terms as “frequently, ‘ often " and “almost ' are 
temporal descriptions of varying duration for different tes 
tees and for the same person from time to time and from 
one situation to the nevt Ao mdiMdusl suffering with a 
headache once or tivice a year may consider two headaches 
in one week as being ' often,” while the migrainous individ 
nal who has only two attacks in one week may feel relieved 
at the ‘ infrequency” of his discomfort for that week The 
use of relative terms serves only to increase the difficulty of 
interpretation both by the testee attempting to respond 
and by the psychologist trying to make verifiable and valid 
inferences 


OVERVIEW OF PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 

The fundamental reason for personality assessment is to 
obtain a picture of the functioning individual, 1 e , how he 
perceives organizes, and reacts to the biological, social, and 
physical forces in his life space To attain this goal the m 
ventory method must tap as many functional areas as are 
consonant with the particular scope of the individual tech 
nique, i e , some tests probe deeply into one dimension (see 
Chapter 4) while others tap several qualities of the person- 
ality (see Chapter 6) . 

Ellis (1953) surveyed a number of reports with regard to 
the efficiency of personality inventories His interpretation 
of their effectiveness makes the following points 

1 Inventories do not measure independent personality inits 
as claimed in the test manuals This is slioun by the high wtfun 
intercorrelations of the subscalcs of the induidual question 
naires 

2 Intercorrelations among 26 inventories claiming to measure 

the same traits show 12 significantly high correlations svhile 14 
interrelate poorly Apparently in the latter imentones similarly 
named traits do not assay the same dimensions , , , , , 

3 A comparison of inventory scores isith Rorschach Inkblot 
Test indicates a low correlation in 10 of the 12 studies reported 

4 Fakabilitj on the paper and pencil tests is firmlj established ^ 
m 22 ot the 25 reports of investigations 
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5 Tnt)lc 5 sunnmn/cs the tli’nmnuntixc v ihic «if j)rrv)n >lit\ 
nncnioncs in t \ in(.i\ of iiiintioiu 

Tarle 5 SiKiuficiiu Di'tnmmitJ mj lonm! in Itwarch Sititlir5 N'nli 
I*crsomlit> In\rnUncs 19*/ In 19^1 



In\cntory scores^ diagnoMiccxammi 
lions 

Ncrurops^chiHriccomlnions 
P»> chosomiiic condiuons 
Delinquent criminal and ps)cho* 
palhic behavior 
Alcoholism 

Predicting success m treatment 

TOTAL 1 

Inventory scoreSAS persomhtv ratings 
by associates instructors or coun 
scion 

Pcrtonality ratings 
Sociomctric ratings 

TOTAL 

Inventory scores vs behavioral char 
actcristics 

Extent of social participation 
Leadership success 
Propensity to remain healihy 
Success m courtship and marriage 
Tendency to become a sexual deviant 
Tendency to have a favorable self 
concept 

Lxlrasensory perception ability 
Success at motor tasks 
Tendency to take pronounced am 
tud« on controversial questions 
Miscellaneous behavioral charac 
lensiics 


*18 

20 

R4 

11 

2 

13 

15 

13 

28 

6 

1 

7 

24 

10 

34 

— 

— 

— 

114 

62 

166 

8 

8 

16 

5 

5 

10 

_ 

— 



13 

13 

20 

6 

3 

9 

4 

1 

5 

5 

5 

10 

3 

2 

5 

c 2 

r 

1 

3 

5 

2 

7 

2 

2 

4 

7 

3 

10 

4 

3 

7 

15 

19 

34 




53 

41 

94 
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Table 5 {Continued) 


Discriminations Tested 

Number 
of Studies 
in Which 
Significant 
Discnmina 
tjons Were 
Found 

Number 
of Studies 
in Which No 
Significant 
Discrimma 
tians Were 
Found 

Total 

Number 

of 

Studies 

Inventory scores vs vocational and aca 

“ 


demic test and performance 

re 



suits 




Tendency to have specific vocational 



interests 

11 

5 

16 

Membership in different vocational 



groups 

12 

7 

IP 

Success in actual vocational perform 



ance 

18 

23 

41 

Success m academic achievement 

4 

21 

25 


— 

>_ 


TOTAL 

45 

56 

101 

Inventory scores vs group differences 



Intellectual groups 

12 

14 

26 

Educational groups 

2 

2 

4 

Age groups 

6 

I 

7 

Sex groups 

13 

4 

17 

Socioeconomic groups 

3 

7 

10 

Ethnic groups 

5 

0 

5 

Marriage and family groups 

5 

5 

10 

Disabled and ill groups 

3 

7 

10 

College groups 

6 

1 

7 

Regional and national groups 

2 

2 

4 

Religious groups 

2 

2 

4 

Veterans groups 

1 

1 

2 

Miscellaneous groups 

5 

1 

6 

TOTAL 

65 

47 

II2 

GRAND TOTAL 

290 

209 

499 


SoLUCE A Fll» Rfcent rrsearth wiih pcrsonaJiy inventor f*, J Cet u/e 
1953 17 45-49 Table 1 p 40 

It may be seen from Table 5 tint pcrsonalu> uucntones 
5 ary in tlieir usefulness to ps>cbologisis lor tlnguosuc pur 
poses Ihe msentones diHercntnlc fairl) sscll imonj; scscnl 
psjchnmc categories but not to the same degree of effee- 
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livcncfs. The rclatioiu1u|« !)ct\veci> invcfUoty wore' niu! 
other features such as hchaviora! characicristits. railnir' '>>' 
others, vocational and academic test am! pciformance re- 
sults, and dilTcrenccs amon*' various gton|rt (at;c, sex, intel- 
ligence, cducatiun, etc.) are |>oor. l‘he preceding holds inic 
for inventories in general. F.His p. -18) offers this in- 

teresting stmiinary statenreni: “It was [y>inicd out that svhen 
these inventories arc most cfltriiscly used, they tend to he- 
come crpially as time consuming as alternative psychcxliag- 
nosiic procedures, smh as interviewing and the u'c of pro- 
jective technirpics, that seem to he ntore clinically incisisc 
and s*alual)le." 


Calvin and McCxinncll (1953) disagree with Kllis' con- 
clusions on the usefulness of |)crso!rality inseniorles. I'hcy 
point out that despite !ngl» intcrcorrclaiions betsveen so- 
called independent traits there is some percentage of the 
variance not covered by die corrcbiion. and therefore the 


subscalcs do measure sotne qualities not licld in common by 
the subscalcs. Tltcy criiicirc Ellis* criticism of the losv agree- 
ment among tests by cmpliasi/ing that it is |xx)r test proce- 
dure to use one inventory as a validity criterion for another. 
Tins is especially so when using the projective technique for 
a^ertaining relationships sviili personality inventories, lloth 
kin^ of techniques (papcr-and-pencil and projective) arc 
built on different rationales and therefore arc not expected 
to relate highly with each other. Tlic fakability weakness 
.5 =>"^d l>y Calvin and McConnell by citing evidence that 
in the MMPl such fating 15 easily detected. While this may 
he true tor the MMPI, there is no denying the fact that mo- 
on nTe“" “ significant degree resimnsiveness 

orthe rdfnrme"nm^^^^ “ 
p<2’misV'o"°Ellifan°d'i",t “ 

Connell The of Calvin and Mc- 

indiSaUni™, " ' ““Slu in intensive work with 

.l.e tLt as diTEinra^d “In' 'T”''’® 

close studv of Pir • ’ • i >nferences tlierefrom. 

ose study o£ Ell« article reveals that the generalizations 
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only superficially hide the fact that some of the individinl 
inventories do fulfill their stated purpose Calvin and Me 
Connell on the other band seek to refute EUis claims b> 
citing research studies on only one inventory the MMPI 
This selected sampling shows that the test discriminates m 
many of the categories cited by Ellis and presented m Table 
5 But this cannot be used as evidence for the efficiency of 
other paper and pencil personality tests 

SUMMA/ir 

It is interesting and useful to think about the directions 
in which this type of testing should move if their advantages 
are to be enhanced and tlieir disadvantages reduced Tlie 
most important area for development is the matter of valid 
ity criteria for the test items Of this Kuder (1954 p 205) 
writes We cannot expect the set of items assembled on the 
first or second attempt to be particularly well balanced or 
to be the most efficient possible for the time required A 
senes of analyses and revisions is almost inevitable This 
IS a call for constant collection of data and changes in items 
and norms with the additional information based on in 
creased population and/or representative subgroups withm 
the universe Validity might also be improved if items uere 
drawn from practical life instances and worded so as to have 
one specific meaning Loevinger (1955) suggests extremely 
objective test items to tfie extreme of dichotomously scored 
Items (p 15) This should also increase reliability since 
there would be less perceptive distortion under ordmar> 
stress 

The Echvards Fen-amt Prefierefree if m 

example of the movement in the direction of minimizing 
the infiuence of social desirability in test responsiveness This 
IS accomplished by the forccd-cJioice teclinique in uluch 
Items of equal weight in the same direction are paired 1 c 
the subject must choose between one of two socnil) dcsir 
able Items or one of two undesirable items This would tend 
to reduce faking 



4 . SINGLE-TRAIT PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 
AND SCALES 


E\Cn PERSOMAUTV QUEST/ONNAIRE DISCUSSED IN 

this and the foJlomng chapter has been designed to measure 
a single personality dimension This is in contrast to those in 
ventones which encompass more than one attribute The par 
ticular advantage of the single trait test is ns feasibility for 
deep probing along a single phase of personality In some sit 
uations It might be important to have more information with 
regird to one (artificially) extracted personality attribute to 
supplement data obtained by a multidimensional personality 
test or from an interview The most dangerous pitfall is the 
assumption that personality, as a generic term for the func 
tioning individual, may be so fractionated as to yield to one 
dimension analysis 

The implication m each of tliese unitrait devices is that 
the particular dimension can be measured along a continuum 
from least to most Some indicate this by setting up a bipolar 
description in the title of the test, viz , the Ascendance Sub 
mission Reaction Study Other tests are similar in import 
and design 6u£ £iie brpoftincy is noc rrrdiciiced m die croV, 
eg Annoyances Test 

For conienience of discussion the tests m this and the 
following chapter will be presented in alphabetical order 
Data regarding purpose, \alidity, reliability, objectivity, and 
standardization will be given insofar as this information is 
available m the manuals and subsequent reports in the lit 
erature Where the name of a publisher is omitted the as 

47 
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There are rutulanientnl omdititiiis which n ^ckm! person. 
uUiy lest must meet. The problems of s^tlidlly criteria, atl- 
ininistration, scoring icdmiqnes, and setting np tiotnis h.i\e 
l>ccn presented. The resjKmdUtUiy for tfeseiopmeuts, re- 
porting of additional data, attd insistence upon resisioti of 
norms imisi he shared by the test user am! the test ainitor 
or piil)lishcr. 



PART II 


Tile Psychometric Method 
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sumption is llinl llic niuliur is the (listriiuitor. or it ii.is not 
heen formally primstl. T line limns are not set as part of 
pcrsomlil^ lest insirnrtions Ilosieser, stniie inscnlorics en- 
courage spuutantous resjxiusistiicss. 


ANNOrANCeS T£ST 

Orson (1930a) collcctetl 21,000 annoj-anres from sarious 
sources Tliese lie clavsilieil into fise groups; human hclns- 
tor, nonhtiman things ami actisiiies (eschisisc of clothes), 
clnlhcs and manner of dress, alterahle ph) sical characlei ist ics 
of people, and persisting phjsiral characteristics of iteople. 
Oser one half, or 37 fierccm, of the annojanres reporter! 
centered about human hchasior. These ssere rerliiced to 
50, and then disidcd into an Mist of 239 and a IS-Iist of 
-i8 items. Subjects of all ages ssere ashed to rate each attno)- 
0 no, “ V «>«nicly annoying, to 

L sitnaZ"’l’ "r'‘ "P ^ '■='1 i" 

the situation. Six hundred and tssent) fise subjects graded 
™ li'ot. Thi:s nonm in 
aTTud, Is'd"’'’''""’ ''■'noiaiiee ssas chosen 

use mean annopnee expectancies ssere established for male 
and female subjects in four age monos Tl.o r.o i 

F“e'''nr cTnpI]; .tmaTnerrsTv 

auMo paTe’^cirr de^' 

are (Cason, ISSOb, p 22^'' annoyance. Sample items 

( ) 30 A Pso" "■aniier. 

' "" 5’rs^n ” false leclli of a 

final (^aseragc)''2,re'isoblr**'7t,'" Parenibeses. Tlie 

disidual numerical ratiniK assim"^ i**^ summing all of the in- 
ratings assigned to die items by the testee 
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and i\ cnging tins toni m iccordince u ith a specific formula 
Tlierc Ins been no reference to this test m the Psycho 
logical Abstracts since 1915 An esaminatjon of the two 
publications by Cason (1930a b) shows no statistical evi 
dcncc for talidit) and reliability Tins test is useful though 
for liclping to pinpoint the irritations of a person who seems 
to be casil) anno)cd by the events of everyday living Cason s 
(1930i) Chapter IV of the monograph Common Annoy 
ances A Psychological Study of Every day Atersions and Ir 
Titatiom anal)?es in detail the meaning of each annoyance 
for the person who selects it as a source of irritation The 
following is an example of Cason s interpretation of a panic 
ular annoyance item 

(2) A person behaving in on affected manner 

This insincere person is probably trying to appear superior in 
intellect and taste by niractmg attention to himself He may 
have an inner confiict over die way he is generally received and 
IS not giving too much attention to the Rind of impression that 
he will xnaRe He thinks he can con«al his inferiorities from 
you and make you dunk he is more imporiant than he really is 
Your ego may be affected by the insinuation that you do not have 
enough insight to appreciate the real nature and meaning of his 
unnatural behavior (p 219) 

A particularly good area of application is in clinical psy 
chology wherein it is essential to focus on causes of irnta 
tion which keep the patient upset It vv'ould also have value 
as a projective means of eliciting personal attitudes for fur 
ther exploration It is interesting to note that the basic con 
cept of this test has been incorporated into a social relation 
ship test in which the subject ranks 10 frctjuently encountered 
annoyances Thus ability to identify with a social group is 
measured by the congruence of reacting to annoyances 


ANXIETY SCALE 


Tins test was derived by J A Tayior <)953) from 200 
items of the MMPI Sixty five of these judged by five clinical 
psychologists as significant of manifest or overt anxiety were 
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imbctldcd among Uir» Imflcr staicmcni^ and snliiniltcd to 
^52 students. After scveial changes. fiO items cmcrgcti as 
most discriminative of an anxiety state. These svrre <!istrit>* 
uted among 175 staietncntx from the K. 1.. and I' scales of 
the MMl’I and ^Veslcy Rigidity Seale (1*)50) . Taylor called 
this the Hiographical Inventory hut |>opular usage has given 
this test the titles: Taylor Anxiety Seale and the Manifest 
Anxiety Seale. 

This scale rvas administered to 2.172 university students 
and G83 sersicemen. The internal consistency, or reliability* 
for this version of the test yicldetl an r (coefhcicni of cor- 
relation) of .89 for tcst-rctest after three weeks; the same 
coefTicicnt after five months was .82: longer intervals hctsv'cen 
test and retest gave an r of .81. The correlation hetsveen 
these 50 key items in the Anxiety Seale format and in their 
usual places in the MMl’l was .68. Evidently the context 
within which the 50 items were imbedded influenced the 
responses thereto. Tlic present form of the scale lias a slight 
revision in the wording of 28 items with little loss in clfec- 
tivcncss. 


The test was given to 103 neurotic and psychotic patients 
undergoing psycitiatric treatment. Tl.e medians for il.c pre- 
sumed mnnai and mixed psycitiatric groups sitosved dra- 
mattc d.dcreuccs; 13+ for the normals anti approximately 

08.8 percent of the 

(1953 ? onm ••n’' ' ■ ' ""™"' T=>Vlor concluded 

slm tend to exKh" P'yebatric patients 

This test mill.., u.. of manifest anxiety. 

ond empirical observatiom u“rigta °,edTn""'‘“"l 

mg anxietv-Drnn#* t ‘*S*uatcd m a need for select- 

ments but svas tahen iut of'die '“’'o^'ory experi- 

oratory by clinical experimental lab- 

screening tool for detlctta^anxlety!'’"® " 
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FnUcn ^nt^ Di\ids (1955) report high correlations be 
t\sccn the Anxiety Scale and the hysteria and psychasthenia 
scales of the rs of 92 and 78 respectively These 

findings have doubtful laJiie since the scale is being corre 
laicd with parts of the instrument from which it has been 
derived It is tantamount to using a test to validate itself 
J D Matarazzo (1955) and R G Matarazzo (1955) also 
indicate significant correlations with several MMPI scales 
Davids and Eriksen (1955) find that liigh Taylor Anxiety 
Scale scores go with a greater degree of anxiety ideation in 
word association These are a few of the favorable studies 
with tins test 

The Anxiety Scale is a self administering test for use with 
college and adult groups The score is obtained by adding up 
the number of significant key items marked True or False 
The scores may range from 0 to 50 the higher score indicates 
greater anxiety proneness Some of the key items are 
(P 288) 

T F 5 I am often sick co my stomach 

T F 7 I am about as nervous as other people 

T F IS I work under a great deal of strain 

T F 187 I don i like to face a difficulty or make an im 

portant decision 

The major needs are (1) validity data that is more rigidly 
controlled in terms of defined groups and meaningful cri 
teria (2) reliability information under conditions similar 
to the above (3) more meaningful norms in terms of 
degrees of anxiety involvement and (4) separate norms for 

psychologically defined populations 

In Its present form the scale should be used cautiously 
It is still an experimental instrument requiring basic vahda 
tion 


ascendance SUBMISSION REACTION STUDY 

This test and its revision is published by the Hough'™ 
Mifflin Company It consists of a number of life 
to which the subject reacts in one of alternative modes pr 
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Allpnrt ind AUixirt (imO) indinlt tint llin tcM is use 
fill in scscnl nrcis for self knoulcil^t soilnl the indtsulini 
could fompirc liinistlf with tilluts (not tII jx-isons tin 
Inndk this) in \fK.TUoml guuhna in icims of lum m 
indtsidinl can tope SMth the dcnniids of \itioiis Unuls of 
occupaiions nnd for sdcfiion ind phrcincni in industry 
Psychological Ahslrarts lists no rt-ftit-tircs for this test for 
lilt daiclt from Ihlj to 

BEHAVIOR CARDS 

This tviUniisc ttchnitpit stems from Stogddl s (UH7) 
stnrch for a mtthod of inicrsitsving dtliiujtitni children 
In us pTt‘scm form ihe lestcc sorts l')0 mds into two lioxcs 
\cs and \o Ihe cards sample ititliides in 18 areas im 
portant in the hclnsioral and psychological reactions of 
the delinquent child (sec Taldt G) 


Tabcp G Significant Areas of the Rehisror Cards 


Area Protjcd 

No of Items 

Feels picked on 

9 

Anger disfiticdicncc 

7 

School difTiailiies 


Stays a\say from school 


1 ruancy from school 


Lies 


Fights aggressne 


Inadequate companions 


Delinquent companions 


Stealing 


Obscenity 

5 

8 

2 

3 

5 

2 

Sex experience 

In court 

Robbery 

Smokes dnnks 

Set fires 

Teais YioTTies 

Home unsatuTaciory 

24 

150 




Single Trait Inventories and Scales 

Tlie signtficint items ire those in the '^es pile the sum 
of these constitutes the score The norms are the mean 
scores for 200 delinquent bo>s 50 delinquent girls 50 school 
bo)S and 25 l3oj Scouts (see Tible 7) Decile nting equiva 
Icnts for niv scores ire ilso included for 200 delinquent 
bo)s 75 nornnl bo)s and 50 delinquent girls 


Tabui: 7 Average Scores for the Behavior Cards 


Subjects 

In umber 

Average Score 

Standard Dev ation 

Delinquent bo)3 

200 

41 5 

171 

Schoolboys 

50 

24 8 

154 

Bo) Scouts 

25 

20 6 

10 6 

Delinquent girls 

50 

28 2 

15 3 


Adayi H ftom RMS ogd U Manual af D f eiu B kat Ca d 
Columbus Oho ft L iffdr cJk 194? Indtd on Table 1 p 6 


The mein score for ilie delinquent ^oup is significantly 
higher than the scores ntide by the nondelinquent children 
An abbreiiated form of this test is available with separate 
norms 

The standardization population consisted of 200 delin 
quent boys committed to tlie Bureau of juvenile Research 
in Cleveland tvho were given the Behavior Cards The state 
ments for this test were talven from case histones of children 
known to the Bureau and from another inventory Each 
Item ind to meet two out of three validity criteria in order 
to be accepted m the final test Validity coefficients of 68 
und 72 for two groups of delinquent boys and 52 for a 
similar group of girls were reported by Stogdill The Yes 
or No ansivers to the statements nerc compared with case 
lustorv data for the delinquent groups to secure item validity 
In a follow up study Stogdill found that this test should not 
be used to predict future adjustment of delinquent boys 
and cirls The major area of application is the usefulness of 
the mdividual items for eliciting and understanding the 
Childs problems and b,s 

m lus life space Some items are (Stogdill 1947) 

] Do some boys or girls tease you? 

9 Do people accuse you by saymg dungs that area t true^ 
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21 Is )our teacher il\ njs iilatinn^ \ou lor things sou tlnltt I 
tl{p 

38 Did )ou c\ci steal iliint,s fiotn ihr stores 

Spilt Inlf concctcd rcinliilii) for tin Imir !;Tmim dimn 
delinquent btqs r of 92 scliofillioyt r of 91 Hoy Sroiitt 
r of 81 nnd dclinqticnt Rirk r of S'l 
The Ikliatior Oirds m piililidifd In H I Iltdrichntld 
distributed by Fite I’sycliologicil Cuirpontioti I litre nre 
no rcftrenccs in the litcmiirt tor tins test ifttr 1917 There 
ciimntly exist cxcclltnt oppoitiinitits for liitllitl rtstirrli 
and dtselopmcnt of tins test because of the Iiend in liioticrn 
fKnolofp to set up centrali/ed youth authorities to deal nitlt 
1 he problems of delinqiienq Tins slitinld serse as a fruit 

beer'dr ” iT' i' S'"CC tins ties ice Ins 

y^gsters*’’"' ' adolescent and ,,rei,Ic.Iescent 

depression EtAFION TEST 
th« tliere'ra,'’7need‘'r""“' 

uum as rlffinnet j ^ chtion conun 

Ccambnalent liamT ' rP "’''"‘''O The 

-depresir-eh.in^ ■^’""‘■onal temperament 

apathy ^T ,;bT‘"’""'i‘"”"’"™ 

eLa4 'background is that of systematic psy 

Tuo sets oE questions s\crc dcMscd t if 

objective Items eg Is iher*. 1 ^ consisted of 

row in the vsorld and Set II ^'appmess tlian sor 

^Vliat IS vour charariET.ef. suf>jective items such as 

provided ratings of 1 2 or TTl students 

ihat a high final total * depression 3) so 

pres, ion Forty qu^nL" =* ''‘S" de 

with altematises for each nr rind 20 objcctiee) 

a* a Social Attuude ofes ^ ®''™ "> 5-' indents 

of the test Theirr«S,"^T'"T ‘’‘"Suise the nature 
responses plus the judgments of psycho! 
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ogisis «ith rcgird 10 the chtiic depress,! e tal.ieof tl,e liter 
niliie choices for eich item led to the final form of the DC 
Ust A siniplmg of the items ind the scoring procedure 
follows Qispcr, 1030, pp 310-312) 

Directions Check one of the fisc amiiers giien to each qiies 
tioli is the inswcr which conics nearest to being the answer >ou 
would icciintcl) giic to the question In column D follow 
itig eicli ipiestion plice a nimther indicating the degree of diffi 
cult) which )ou found m answering the question as follows 
Ver) cas) (I) 

Someuint cisy (2) 

Medium ihmcuh) (5) 

Furl) didicuk (J) 

Very difficull (5) 

1 A college educaiion is D 

Of consuicnblc \alii c_ Of \ery doubtful 

'line Of some sahie Of extremely 


greit \iluo_ 


_Of tery great viJue_ 


22 1 (Cud to lii\c blue spells 

Occ7siomlly Const inily 

quently \ cry rirely or ncver_ 

Rarely 


_Fre 


Tile subject indicates fus choice by checking one of the five 
alternatives Each response Ins a numerical score value which 
is placed by the tester m the O (objective item) or E 
(subjective statement) cohimn and is then totaled for the 
final quantitative evaluation along the depression elation 
continuum The degree of decision difficulty is written in 
by the testee in the D column for each item 

Validity data for this final form include correlations be 
tween 34 students answers to the item and their ratings 
by SIX judges (professors and class officers) according 
to their estimate of the degree of depression m their char 
acteristic disposition (p 314) The corrected r between 
the pooled judgments and the DE Test data is 71 fairly 
high for this type of procedure Split half reliability is 77 
Tile r between the objective items and the subjective items 
is 58, interpreted by Jasper as evidence of the ability of 
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botlj i)pt-s of utins to tktcct iloiig tins (onitniniiii Tot 
Tctcst rclnbilii) nfttr ont momti « S'! 

Tins test nccorclm^ to iK author is useful for group 
screening tlong i new persomlits dnntnsion ind jttids 
further dLScripiisc dtft csstntnl for undtrsnnding lititmn 
bdnsmr There ?rc no rtferciucs to this test in the /’i> 
cholo^ical Abshacls for 10r> to Ih’ij inclusisL Hit IirL 
of rcscirch nnhes an tsiltmion of this test quitt difhctdt 


FOOD AV£fiS/ONS TfST 

Wallen (1015) behestd tbit infonmtion rtgirding a 
persons food Inbits ic 'titiindes such as hesitancs 

in tasting ncs\ dishes caution in ftKKl prcixtntion Instc 
in eating or atnehment to mother s coohing prolnbK oiv 
crate Hell into ndult >cira (p 77) iml rcncct the emtv 
tional groHth of the mdtuthnl Tint it espeenllt siiniirit-int 
in vittt of the f-ict that one of the mote seriont ptoblcmt 
ot child rearing cemert arouml feeding 

^''•-"niil 117 namet of 
men an "«<= Sllhniltlctl 10 51 j COllCgC 

mon foods and betcrages hnottn to at le-ast 90 percent of the 

0 Xrnt' otr" ‘•■"■^ctl'ln more than 

Jotfra hate I m ' *”'''^«''>nale Ha, that ne.i 

nomah TlnsTonn'T "> ihan do 

211 normal servicemen Tim n ™ and 

higher number of common Cs di'shheT'.han 

rnal servicemen rollon im than did the nor 

foods checked by the normal **'"’*^*'** 

that die latter had a err/srt ticurotic subjects indicated 

socated vwtrthese fSS P ideas as 

that amhnoHer reminded hm 

hate disagreeable as of 'omit Normals did not 

checked Allocations Hith the fen disliked foods 

neuZc\,!,dmr’s "nTlou'a'"' 

and found an extremel) high dillerence 
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ill ilie tuunbcT of foods disliked by the neurotic as compared 
uiih the noimal poisons The nature of the two populations 
uas ps)cliiatricaU) established so that this could be con 
cciscd as a cross salidation stud> on the Food Aversions list. 
In an attempt to rchtc food aversions to behavior disorders, 
U'aJlcn (1918) gave the list to 227 military recruits scheduled 
to be separated for psychiatric disability There was no 
significant relationship between a disease entity (as psy- 
cliiatricall) classified) and the number of aversions Furtlicr 
validation was made by comparing tlie number of aversions 
with psychiatric reports Wallen concluded that “We do not 
offer ificsc data .as proof of any iipotJiesis, but they cer- 
tainly point toward the conclusion that high aversion scores 
are probably related to poor emotional control' (p 311) 
Alius (1949) reported results with .an ilJitemte population 
to indicate that the socioeconomic level of tlie subject 
played an important role in the final checking of aversions 
He concluded that more work must be done with this use- 
ful device 

The instructions for gising the test are simple The sub 
ject IS asked to mark .an X after the listed food he dislikes 
to the point of refusal to cat it The list is made up of 
(Wallen, 1918, p 310)' “tea, grapefruit juice. be.an soup, 
pot.aio soup, salmon, beefsteak, veal chops, chicken, fried 
cf^gs, cottage cheese, Swiss cheese, lima beans, cabbage, corn, 
mushrooms, radishes, tomatoes, cantaloupe, cherries and 
pears ” The score is the number of foods checked by the 


testee 

Validity and cross validation data were obtained with serv- 
ice personnel after the original list had been 
a college population [This may place m ''' i 

ness of the final food list as has been hirly uell 

The normal and neurotic service grouf^'’’ ,^^ 5,5 o£ the 
established by psychiatric definition 

obtained data, Wallen (194S[ involvement No 

two and above as suspicious pgup be 

reliability data could be ob^ checked was so extremely 
cause the number of 
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low (le^s tlnii lANo) I or the Dcntoiif ^loUp \\ i]kn 
Ttpontcl 1 split hilf rclnbilit^ of S'l 

This test IS ritomnumUtl for use is i quirk screening 
dc\ itc for hrge popuhuons to select t!ie gross!) in ih(I|usi( <! 
indiMdinls It is cinplnsued b) Willcn tint tins ie*st n 
dures the degree of hlsirieniion tint could enter into i di 


reel inienicu sitintion The lo<xl Ascrsions lest docs 
ln\e screening usefulness but onl> to initnie i follou up 
process Relnlnlii) ind \ilidit> should be csiiblislied uuli 
1 nonservice popiilnion for use with i cisilnn group Alius 
criticism of considering the socioetonoinic level of the in 
div tdual is a serious one intl tntist be overcome if the innn 


mg and the uiilit) of this test ire to lie cninneed In its 
present form considering the sfUKlirdintimi jKipuhtion 
this lest should be confined to use wiib servue jiersonnel 
Tins notion it nVen into neconnt in n tlmlt lit Sitiitli 
Pottell nnd Rost (19jj) ulio used the food htt ilong ttilli 
three ps>diometric personalit> imcntones on t collcee pop 
ttlaiion The restdtt tliott tint the tintfiblt. md einot.oinllt 
^stiirhcd student scores higli on tlic Tocxl \ttrtions lest 

t-etpirding exaggcnitd 
dislike for food as a symptom of anxiety 


INTROVERSION EXTROVERSION TESTS 
The tise of introtcrsitc and cxtrotcrsitc dctcrintions of 

relation to directly obtcnal,l„ '''ought processes in 

These definitions and his belief ihat d.Iferen.iations could 
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be made led Trejd lo compile a list of M beiiavioral tend 
eiitics show II by imroicrsivc peisons (extrot erts beliate in 
an opposite nnnncr) This list formed the basis for the 
Hcidbrcder Test 


HEIDBREDER TEST OF INTROVERSION^ 
EXTROVERSION 

This test ^vns \er> simpJy consiriicted The 54 Frejd traits 
(1921) were con\ertcd into a rating scale and given to 900 
iiniversit) students The subjects self characterizations were 
indicated by phcing a +, or ? before each item as it 
applied, did not apply, or w'as doubtful Each student was 
then instructed to obtain two ratings on the same items 
from two associates The self ratings of 100 men and 100 
women and their 400 ratings by associates were randomly 
selected from the data of the 900 subjects These served as 
the validating population Either/or types of students were 
not found The distribution of the self ratings and associates 
ratings fell into a fairly normal probability curve with a 
slight skew toward the extroversive end However, students 
did tend to rate themselves more introversive than did 
their associates The correlation between self ratings and 
associates ratings was 55 

The diagnostic value of each Freyd item was then com 
puted on the basis of the differentiating influence of the 
item for the 25 percent most introverted and 25 percent 
most extroverted total scores of the students in these two 
subgroups Heidbreder (1926 pp 129— 131) then listed the 
Items from 1 to 54 in order of their discriminative power 
Heidbreder points to the lick of an external validity cri 
tenon, but the correlation between self ratings and asso 
dates’ ratings appears to be sufficient to warrant the use of 
this list of items for the assessment of an introversive or 
extroversive attitude on the part of the subject Reliability 
data are lacking However, Bemreuter (1943) reports a 
spilt half corrected reliability of 71 with his group of 157 
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fust )(.ar in lie (-n^nn < riti^ siutUiii^ Ilus is »ol nn iniprt's 
sist. lelubilu^ rudlirunt iKrInps tin Ksirtlrsi iiutlitKl 
isoulfi Jn\t \klu nturt s'llisfuioi^ 

T ht lest nn) he nstd wuh <n||iq[ simltiits nnd adults 
or sclfritjUK ritin^ anotlur jK.ison Sistril mins 
m listed hclou in their ordtr of distniniiniivi tH.uii \ 
+» - or IS the mode of rcs)Miiidnj4 (p lJ‘Mf ) 

1 I umis Ins icqtumtanrcs to a select fen 

2 Ucl* hurt leuhl) ap|i,ientl> sensitise ilxnii teinirU 
or atlions sshich Insc rtftienrt to hiinvU 

U Is omspolen sa>s sslnt he considers the truth le. irdicss 
of how others mi) iiU it 
33 Keeps i di ir) 

511 U .hr.d, -,n,l cKfnl ,l„„„ 
j1 Is conscientious 

siKii/'A'nluTr ? "f il» I'lin ind iiiinns 

il'c ovenn (cndcncy ofTc"^"?' "" 

T1.C .n.crcorrcla.,o.„ "c 'Al;;:”;"”" 

ggj -'s=trr-!:::;.,'a rL:-:: 

Test 

^ (^Igalt Pmonnl Inimtory CS 

The eorrclauon ro/fr ^ ^ iw 5 irs 189 

L emotional cxnr„„„„ ^ = “mmon factor called 
«trovcr„on an/„c.,Ararr,a,r 

^‘cly closely related to 
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cicli otJicr Tiie hfgh correhtions m Table 8 may well be 
influcnccfl by t})c hct rJnt college students uere the subjects 
111 Bernrcutcrs siudj and jn Heidbreders standardization 
population There are no references to this test in the lit 
erature of the past decade 


NEYMANN-KOHLSTBDT INTROVERSION- 
EXTROVERSION TEST 


Taking their cue from Jung the authors of this test (\ey 
mann and Kohlstedt 1929) selected 100 statements which 
they felt would result m a lest of clinical and general 
significance would ha\e no right or ivrong influence on 
(he testee and one half of which would be pleasing to 
c\tro\erts and one half pleasing to introxerts They then 
related psychiatric categories to the concepts of introversion 
and extroversion as follows (p 482) We know that manic 
depressive insanity and hysteria are typical extrovcrtive 
phenomena while schizophrenia psychasilienia and neuras 
thenia belong generally to the inirovertive groups ^ With 
this as the guiding assumptive principle they selected a 
standardization group of 100 tyj^ical schnopbrenics and 100 
typical manic depressives in accordance with psychiatric def 
inition By some unreporled procedure tlie original items 
were reduced to 50 the present form of the test published 
by the C H Stoelting Company 

The subjects were asked to indicate their like or dislike 
for each of the items by underlining tlie Yes for like and 
No for dislike Some of the items are (p 483 ff) 


I Be by youtieli a great deal 
13 Dislike having people watch you 
26 Rewrite social letters 
43 Avoid trouble rather than face it 
50 Take an active part in all conversations 
going on around you 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

\es 

No 


■ Evidence for this mntent on wa. publi.hed ra ratrenlly ■ nh 
i an art cle by Campbell (1929) usug Hedbreiiers Test ol Introsenion 
stroven.on on a psych amclly defined popubiion 
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On tlic bisis of prctlcKriniiRcl rcsjumsc \n!ut< i fiinl wore 
IS obmnul so ilni plus Mores irt t\iro\crsi\(. iik! nunns 
scores ire iniro\crsi\e indices The rmi! siorcs 'Iilile *> 
for the it\o ps)ebniriciU^ iltniud Rrmips show little over 
hp 


Tapie 9 Frequenev Dittrjlmtion of Siorr* li> luu Grotips 
of Psvchiitric 


Mantc Dcprrisi\es 

Sclit/oplirr 

niC 5 

(F xtrov 

crsivcj 

(InirosrniNc) 

Score 

I rcqucnc> 

Srorr 

I rrfiucnry 

50 to 40 

9 

-50 to -40 

- 

40 to 30 

26 

—40 to -30 

19 

30 to 20 

37 

-30 to -20 

32 

20 to 10 

21 

-20 to -10 

36 

10 toO 

7 

-lOtoO 

5 

-6 

1 

1 

1 


Sottre C. A N^yttunn anJ K. I) K0I !» nit A ri aenwiK tnt 
y Sv 2J 48''.4S7 p 


In their work wuli norinils Nt)iinnn mil Kolilstedt lUo 
found a biniodil distribution of scores dividing the grciitr 
portion of the population into mlrmcrsitc anil cxtrottrsitt 
groups 


There are seteral serious slioricomings m the construction 
and sahdation of this test Ncymann and kolilstcdt do not 
report how they arrived at the final aO items The discriliit 
native value of each item is not given Most important hou 
nreJle regarding their method of 

mfvalToTme, ^ ’"Toversion extroversion differential 

Sv^eentis 

ure alnnir il,, t«t purporting to meas 

andkohfstedtdid dimension While Neyiiiann 

reportefa soh t Ilernreiiter (19SI) 

saSirsUidVDemreum^^ “'i 

with other tests of mtr ** mtercorrclaliom 

exception of the ^tsion with the 

1 the Root Test of Introversion Extroversion 
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On the b-isis of these finding Bernreuter concluded that 
The three remaining tests [of inIucIi the Neymann Kohl 
stedt IS one] do not appear to be sufTiciently reliable or 
\abd to justify their practical use in situations ivhere the 
scores obtained for individual subjects are to be interpreted 
separately (p 185) 

Root and Root (1932) undertook a validity study of this 
test in addition to ascertaining tfie discriminative power of 
individtial items By distributing the scores of 153 normals 
on «hom four judges agreed unanimously with regard to 
Item ratings, they obtained the same type of bimodal curve 
.as Neymann and Kohlstedt reported for their two psychiatric 
groups This IS in direct contradiction toHeidbreders (1929) 
and Stagners (19^2) findings The latter investigators ob 
tamed normal distribution curves for their subjects Root 
and Root believed that this test, with some revisions could 
be made more efficient and valid for probing into the m 
troversion extraversion dimension Testretest reliability, 
after a 10 week interval, yielded an r of 78 They regarded 
this lotv reliability coefficient as the result of events which 
occurred betvseen test and retest rather than a reflection of 
the instability of the test itself There have been no research 
references to tins test reported in the Psychological AO 
streets since 19-15 

Other tests of introversion extroversion are Scale BS I 
of the Personality Inventory (Bernreuter 1938), North 
western University Introversion Extroversion Test (Gilh 
land and Morgan, 1931) Colgate Personal Inventory C4 
(^Vhitman, 1929) Of these tests the most widely used is 
the Personality Inventory in which the B3 I scale is one 
of SIX personality features measured' 6y this rauiVicftTrrerr 
sional test 

The neophyte in the field of testing must use test findings 
cautiously A single dimension inventory requires an aware 
ness by the psychologist that the overall score masks a serious 
pitfall The temptation to look upon the client as being 
one kind of person looms large The weakness inherent 
in this approach is that it overlooks the individuality of the 
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life siiiniions in ;\luch t person fiinU himself from one 
moment to tlic next \ rh incltn/'ition Insetl on n stiij;lc 
ill indusisc score disregiuls ilie observed fici tint a person 
nsinll) does not respond to ill events in lus life spite in llie 
sime manner For cximplc, i college suidenl nn) respond 
to in introversion extroversion qucsiionmirc in one dine 
tion IS indicated bj ilic fmil score \et tins sime indiv idml in 
a real life situition or in i clnnged set of circnmstinccs (ind 
depending upon lus perception of the pirtieiihr silintionl 
may respond in the other direction 'I his is the recurring 
problem of would versus should in test rcsjKmsiveiitss 
and involves the esscmial issue of vihilit) (prcdictibdiiy) of 
tests 



SlNGLE^TRAiT PERSONALITY INVENTORIES 
AND SCALES (Continued) 


CASSn GROUP LCVBL OF ASPIRATION TEST 

Tif concfpt of aspiration and the persons 
'ibiliiy to icliieve t preset go7l iiaie been studied in die psy 
chology Jabontory and m clinical situations because of their 
impornnce in personality dynamics Cassel (J952) inter 
preted ispintion as goal directed motivation whether or not 
the person is iwnre of these drives There is the further im 
plication tint this dimension is related to the individuals 
ties to reality thus involving the organisms physical field 
(objective reality) and psychological field (subjective real 
ity) This rationale supports the feasibility of an aspiration 
test The degree to which n person can relate his current 
status (ivhat he does or can do) to his goal striving (what 
he perceives he will or would like to do) is characterized 
as Ills aspirational level The mam score for evaluating the 
level of aspiration dimension of personality has been the 
mean discrepancy between performances and succeeding 
goals on the same task Since discrepancies are derived from 
direct behavior it is believed that such discrepancies are char 
acteristic of behavior aspects (Cassel 1952 pp 3-4) Cas 
sel believes that goal motivated and goal achieving behavior 
are but two sides of a single com jBoth procedures exist 
on a continuum which reflects a unified and intenvoyen 
process resulting from the varying magnitudes and directions 
of the elements in the particular situation 


^7 
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The test itself (onsists of V2 |mt5 to lie ndnuiusitrctl 
ssttli strict niDicrtncc to vtrfnl instrttctions and liiiiL limits 
The form itself is rcpriKliirtd tii ] i^mt 1. 

The subject estinntts how iinn> siinll tirclts (o) he am 
enter in the spites ibo\t ind hetow cirli \ \Mthtn a stitctl 
time limit In the box milked Number tif \'s I exptet to 
do the subject csiimites his jirtHluctis ii^ (up to a imximum 
of 120) btforc the snn of cich part (this is ilit liid) \fttr 



Xs I completed (this is the mah'’'' of 

foe each part ,s obLned The score 

X below the subject s eslimm!7„'7'^Vc“ P”""* 
pleted Thus, lE the testee p ^ number com 

!8 he fell two Xs below his ” “f completed onl) 

this IS subtracted from 18 leavm ^ ^ equals 4 points 

scores are brought ZetW ? “ ^1! of the 

page of the test boohfet and m^uate'd 

('■ADsTwluS'tclrie -P— ° -- 

■scloses the aserage d.screpancj for Parts 
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2 to 10 inclusne bcttveen the bid and make or the difference 
hetticcn goal orientation and actual achievement As the 
test proceeds from Part 2 to 10 the subject s bids and makes 
should come closer together as he observes his estimates 
and actual achievements This Cassel calls the meisure of 
irreihty The srmller the AfADScore the closer tiie tie 
to reality Interestingly enough this score has a high re 
Inbihty and is uninfluenced by intelligence and scholastic 
achie\ement Norms are provided for college high school 
and penal institution groups 

Another useful score is the mean clinical D score 
(MCDS) ivhicli IS computed in the same manner as the 
MADScore but takes into account plus or minus differences 
betiseen average bid and average make scores for Parts 2 
to 10 Persons who can accord their estimates of aciiieve 
ment with actual achievement as they progress from Part 
2 to Part 10 have lotv AfCDScores They are sufficiently 
flexiable to deal with the realities of life and therefore can 
adapt more readily without too much effort This of course 
IS a healthy sign provided the individual is not lowering his 
bid and reducing his make in order to obtain better MAD 
and MCDScores As Rotter indicates tlie low AfCDScore 
is not always a wholesome picture (see Cassel 1952 pp 
19-22) 

An interestingchnical interpretation may be derived from 
Parts 11 and 12 Unknown to the subject the time limit 
for Part 1 1 is three seconds shorter than the others so that 
the testee usually cannot complete as many X s as estimated 
on the basis of past performances on Parts 2 to 10 It is 
desirable to see the effects of this failure to achieve (if it 
does take place) on the individuals bid for Part 12 This 
is assayed by the psychological response to failure score 
(PSRF) and the physiological response to failure score 
(phRS) Methods of computation and interpretation are 
contained m the Manual and are too detailed for elabora 
tion here 

Validity and reliability standardization data are meager 
The A[anuai does not discuss the origin of the test and the 
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bases for the sclcttion of liic ^•n^ious jMipiilaliotis. There is 
no bibliofjrap!iy of the joiiinat sources for tlie data cretlifed 
to Rotter, Dembo, Hoppe, and Ix's>in, 

Published in 1032 by die Western Psycholo;;icaI Servires. 
this test is designed for subjetLs from grade 3 (I! years of 
age) to adtdih(M)d. Casscl cinpfiasi/es its usefulness tvith 
delinquents. The Level of Aspimtion 'I'csi is relatively netv 
so that only Ids studies with it appear in ilie literature. 
More data regarding the basic rationale. jKipulation .selec- 
tion, validity, reliability, and other areas of application are 
essential at this time. 


MASCUUNJTY.FfM/NINrry TESTS 

Psjciiologists and cultural nnihropolngtsts make elaborate 
ellons to diffcrcmiatc hciwccn male fcmalc and masculine- 
feminine. The fonner is a matter ol lii.ilosical stnicttirc 

''‘'’'oRf liiit fimlf «• 

ir/mmn'"/-" activities of the indivitlual. 

eo '■>'« of men and women 

in svhirh^ and become a innetion of tl.e culture 

Xt eiea i ™'cs are some- 

chanc'cs nradiialK 1 niusi be recognized in those 

inroC r^a '\n 1 °' erlnpping and cross- 

to rc^s^ Worn ' PeevimtsTy res.rictet! 

atthe a “ ri'°”h" f'e armed forces, b.tt 

Very fe™ if an V ™"v»ered the ■weaker sent. - 

tional areas in ihe 

of one sex to the total exrln ' property 

weakening of restrSivr.rrn ' "u 
World War II. It woiiIH ” decelerated since 

productive Innetion societv'^’n beyond tlie re- 
artificial separation ol male’^alm t "** feasible tlie 

feminine activities because ot c into masculine and 

ever, social expectancies still inn Despite tliis, liow- 

and attitudes which generallv dilf”"'“ interests, activities, 
benerall, differentiate masculinity and 
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fcminmity on the basis of maleness and femaleness More 
met these differences are measunble This is the basic 
li)|)Othc5is behind the intentories and scales of masculinity 
and femininity There are several such psjchonietric and 
projectile tests A psychometric test of masculinity femjnuMy 
Will be discussed here 

ATT/TUDE INTEREST ANALYSIS TEST 

This test of masculine feminine interests and attitudes 
dcMsed by Terman and Miles (1938) is published by 
the ^IcGraw Hill Book Company These authors ire acutely 
aivire of the changes that tlie passing years have brought 
with regard to psychosocial roles They accept the fact that 
role dichotomies are doubtful \et because there are still 
some role regularities uiihm the definitions of the subcul 
ture they present this Attitude Interest Analysis Test (or 
MF Test) as a means of determining the dominant direction 
of the interests attitudes and thought trends ofanindivid 
iial as It conforms or divei^es from the typical picture of 
his or her own sex group 

The Mr Test has two forms A and B The full title dis 
guises Its real purpose to reduce slanting responses Both 
forms contain seven exercises with items requiring word 
association association u’lth inkblots information emotional 
and etliicil judgments interests estimates of like or dislike 
for persons and opinions regarding a number of concepts 
and finally reactions to intro\erti\e statements The test 
grew out of a study of the activities of superior children 
Briefly a large number of items were administered to male 
and female subjects Items which consistently differentiated 
between the two groups were incorporated into the final 
two forms of this test Over 6 000 penons have contributed 
to the norms 

The rehabiht) of this test has been determined by the 
test retest and split half methods The r for Forms A and 
B IS 88 for single sex groups le boys tvith boys and girls 
with girls for mixed sex groups of subjects the reliability 



J2 Pcnouahly /Uie^%mntt Pton tlurrs 
corrcliuon is OG for ill tcstics [-.irh <>( ilic stscn 
IS rclnblc bui in di^ici^s ibc Itist rclnblt is t'sir 

CISC 7 Introscrtisc Rts|><)n$t ibc Iii^bcst nlnbibt) u 
shownb) exercise 1 I motuinal nul I ilnnl Resjxnisc tlic 
nnj>;c is from 2 J to 8‘) for single sex groups inti from 
lo GO for the scxe‘s eomhiiied 
Detiils rcgirding Insir {Ktsiiilites ind nietlnKls nstd in 
selecting the exercises nnd items m both forms m i\ !>t found 
m Chapter III of Ternnn md Miles (lOIG pi> |h-71) 
i lie s ilKhi> criterion was i miner of deep concern for ilic 
test builders Thc> could not use mother nnsnilmils fetn 
ininity meisurc smee none existed Piuciis of pcrsotnl m 
sror^ ^"‘ding 1 rcliiinnslup lutuecii 

method of «ibjtcinc miptwion ratines hs im!"i-s s,a'e 

dec! ed'r^'™ "" r''" ■" .If ihes 

the method ot'f ' ' ^“''’"iphslictl tins This ssis 
extent that the m r feinnlc jp-oiijis Imt not to the 

^alur,‘I:lt."efeK u.d^f T'"’ I"" 

subjects from tinhil, L, , *■ of imic and female 

man) occupations anf wfl nraf T 

cured differences bctssccn il.f T^crinan and Miles sc 

and female erouDs ran,T r means of the sarioiis male 

saried from 200 to -foo^ tl'”"r '** 'i” 

and -200 * females scored bctssccn 100 

are o2 and HO popuhtion 

nonns are asailabirfor liLh Sepintc 

and adults The norm^ nr^ school and colle-ge students 

standard scores for the ^pecssed in percentiles and 

for each of the sesen ev<»r^^* Scoups m addition to norms 
be transformed from m Forms A and B 

consersion tables Caution m ^ ^ other b> means of 

tion of scores At no time ” 1 * interpreta 

« a dcMant score surr.cient reason 
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for labeling a person as a sexual per%ert JEssentiaJJp this 
IS a test of interests and attitudes considered to be charac 
tenstic of males and females m the Western subculture 
Some of the many factors contributing to item responses base 
roots in the microsociety within which the indnidinl Ins 
been reared, tlie opportunities for exploring and following 
up intellectual pursuits the level of scholastic attainment, 
and local geographical influences TJie test may be faked, as 
shown by Terman and Miles (193C pp 77-78) 

Some sample questions and items for eacli of the exercises 
follow (Terman and Miles, 1936, pp 482-506, Form A) ‘ 

Exercise 1, ^Vord Assoaalion consists of sixty key wortfs fol 
lowed by four choices, one of winch is 10 be underlined 
"POLE barber cat North leleplione 
FACE enemy powder pretty wash 
(Each of the alternatises has a +, — , or 0 \alue In tins and 
subsequent exercises + gnes one point toward masculinuy, 

— counts toward fenunmity, 0 1 $ neutral) 

Exercise 2, Inkblot Association, consists of eighteen small black 
and white reproductions of somewhat iinstrucuiretl inkblots 
There are four choices besides each iiem The task is for the 
subject to underline one of the four ahernatnes as 11 accords 
with what the blots remind him of (Each ahernaine has a 
— , or 0 aaJue) 

Exercise 3, Information, has se\enty incomplete phrases with 
four alternative completions One is lo be underlined which 
makes tlie sentence a true one* 

•Mangold is a kind of fabric flower gram 
stone 

About AD 1750 men's slceses had bands lace 
ruffles stiff cuffs stripes ‘ 

(Each alternatise has a +, or 0 laluc, in addition, omis 
sions are scored 0, +, or — as indicated by the key ) 

Exercise 4, Emotional and Ethical Response, lists one lumdrctl 
and Fne items to be aiiswcretl b\ drawing a circle around \ ^f 
(\er> nuich).M (much) , L (a little), or N (none) as each item 
causes anger, fear, disgust, arouses pits, etc 
I H) pcmiwion from Srx ami reTSonahly hj L Tcrrnan and C. C. Mdr* 

1*130, McCrau UiJl Rook Company Inc. 
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T C mscs '\iigtT 

Being r illcd hz\ \ \f M I 

Seeing T pci'vm 1 High ii i riipjiic \ M M I 
c Couscs elis^iisi 

\n unsluNtn in m \ \I \f I \ 

loul langingc \ \I M I \ 

(Each of the nl)o\L cliniccs In^ + — 0 % iltie to l»c tnl ilid 
\ ircl the fiinl score ) 

C\ erase 5 Interests lists i lotil of one liiinclrct! iml nincl«*cn 
Items for lorm \ one hunilrtil tm! eighteen for I nrin B if’ 
% Inch the tcsicc must rein li) rlnwing t circle Trounil I (il'C) » 
I)(ishke) or \ (either like imr dislike) lliire nre tuenis f»'C 
occupational items 

\rchitecl L 1) \ 

Bookkeeper I I) \ 

Other Items refer to kinds of pcsiple aciisitits md fiction story 
titles to sshich the subject nnisi repls in the same ni inner h) 
encircling I D or N (The responses have + — , or 0 sainc) 
rxercue r I crsonalities and Opinions is made np of fort) 
tuo Items in Eonn \ forty-one in lorm B in uhich the indi 
vidital 


a Encircles an L I) or \ i<> the lunies of lainotis ticrsons 
Jane \ddams L I) \ 

Billy Sunday I I) \ 

h Decides the truth or falsity of a statement 

The face shosss hos\ intelligent a iierson is T F 

(An omission o[ an nein Tus 0 s iluc ) 

loc^sTnns/r, m'r,"'"' ^on. .he s..h 

jecis ansssers to forty uso cpiestions 

Do, on 1, to most people, on hnon? No 

(\s nnh°;i >m.e N^ 

salue) ° “"'R"cd + - or 0 


5.-n .he Mnnnn/ 

DeC.11,5 and Orbiso.^“(S/'"’"''"‘'’' " ohn.ncd 

and 60 nomen college undeSraT’”" “ 

MF Test (rorm lj)®and thc^?MlTVl 
tsvecn the MF Test and atr ", ^ correlations be 

population are - 30 for m ^ ^ MMPI for this 

30 for men and - 37 for svomcn (The 
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ncg^tnc correhtions ic\eil an in\erse relationslup betneen 
the U\o tests— a high jW Test score indicates misciilmity 
as does a lots MMPI score) Botli correlations are signifi 
cant The tests differentiate between men and women°but 
the contents of the individual items hint that the scales 
may be assessing different aspects of the masculinity temi 
nmity dimension 

A recent study by Sliepler (1951) compired the effective 
ness of Franck’s (1949) projective inasciihnity femininity 
test witli tliree such paper ind pencil inventories Fifty seven 
male and 67 fennie college students served as subjects The 
tests used tvere MF Test, MF scale of the Strong Voca 
tioml Interest Blank, Mf scale of the MMPI, and the Franck 
Completion Test TJie latter did not correlate significantly 
^Mth any of the tliree psychometric tests while all three 
pipennd pencil imsculinity femininity tests intercorrelited 
at the 01 le\el of confidence Apparently Franck s test failed 
to survey the aspects of masculinity femininity assessed by 
the other three tests 

The MF Test is the most extensively probing tool for 
this particular persomliiy dimension Validity and reliability 
are quite satisfactory The area of greatest usefulness is in 
eliciting attitudes and interests of the individual The most 
serious pitfall is the temptation to misinterpret the results 
by placing too much emphasis on the final number rather 
than miking an analysis of the particular items which con 
tribute to a deviated score for the testee Psychosocial and 
psychosexual roles must be inferred with caution 

PS (PSrCHOSOMAT/C) FUNCTIONAL BEHAVIOR 

TEST 

Freeman (1950) cites the following as the basic ratiomle 
for his test (p 229) ‘ Tlie psychosomatic patient shows par- 

ocular constellations of somatic symptoms and personality 
traits capable of being experimentally measured and estab 
hshed as a distinct clinical entity In other words, these 
symptoms occur together with sufficient frequency to con 
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(Ai iliis point thtii. IS a list ot iimcitcn rcicimns. c K , siil. 

notppctiic ndics nticl pains cir . cli inrtcrisiic .if nairotic 
minilcstatKins tiliicli the 5iih)ect iindttlints as tlicj appH 
to him ) Tlic Inst fisc qinslions prolit rttclioiis Id sitinlimis 
that ptotohe asscrtisc or a!;,'rL.ssit l hclnsiiir The setond 
half of this lest has ihe lead ftucstion G If )o\i arc ansions 
fearful or discoungcrl, do >oii express t( at onrc' hour 
more (picstioiis follow similar to tliosc listed al>o\e Ques- 
tion 10 IS identical lo question 5 of the first half and has 
the identical list of neurotic disfunctions Tlicsc questions 
resoUc around the lestees reaction to an\iei> and dis- 


couragement 

Four hundred and fort^ seven subjects completed version 
"2 and served as the validation group Tlicvalidiii criterion 
was the ps)dintric diagnosis and classificauon of the |Miieiu 
group A positive finding ic that the subject had a be- 
havior disorder, was signified b> a Yes or Somcimics re- 
sj>oT«c to questions j and 10, plus checking one or more 
Items listed underneath these questions This test corTCCil> 
identified 86 percent of the subjects with .a behavior dis 
order and 70 percent of the persons without a behavior 
disorder 


The weaknesses arc quite apparent (1) The 30 percent 
false positives among the mcniall) hcaltlij persons is a serious 
obstacle in gross screening (2) The 14 jierccnt false nega 
lives among patients is another shortcoming because 14 out 
of every 100 mentally lU persons could slip through the 
saeen (3) There are no Tchabilu> data reported b> tlie 
authors (4) Validiij criteria are psychiatric diagnoses, but 
no effort has been made lo establish the validity of the 
psychiatric classifications of the patients (5) The normal 
control subjects are draivn from a professional population 


The test ts sell administering and can be used ii ith adults 
GlesCT and Ulett (1952) used icrsion =3 (dilTerent in t,po- 
graphit la>out and using Acier, Rarely, Usually, Often, 
and Aliiays in place of ^cs No or Sometimes) as a screen 
tor anxiety pioneness One hundred and fifty^ine normal 
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and 40 maladjusted males were given this test the Taylor 
Anxiety Scale and seieral projective devices Each testee 
was rated on an eight point anxiety proneness scale by a psy 
chiatnst and psychologist They concluded that the Screen 
ing Test correlated highest with the Anxiety Scale /s of 
56 for normals and 68 for patients In vieu of the leiy 
brief administration time required for this test four to file 
minutes Gleser and Ulett felt that its use was justified for 
crude screening 

SBCURITY INSBCURfTY (S /} T£ST 


A popularly used term is security Professional and non 
professional persons resort to this word to account for be 
havior observed in the course of an ordinary day s events 
Masloiv (1952) feels that mental heiltli and security 
may be used interchangeably This is an important psy 
chiatnc and psychological concept and has a central role 
m the personal dynamics of adaptation Afialow (1915) de 
veloped this test as a by product of a query into the problem 
of security insecurity as a bipolar personality dimension He 
reported 14 subsyndromes in a twofold manner 

Insecurity Security 

1 Feeling of rejection of being 1 Feeling of being liked or 
unloved of being treated coldly lo^cd of acceptance of being 
and without affection of being looked upon ^vllh wannih 
hated of being despised 

14 Social interest (m \dle 
H Selfish egocentric indnid nan sense) coopentncncss kind 
uahstic trends ness interest m others • 


Each of the 14 ps)choIogicaI and bchasionl manifestations 
finds security and insecurity counterpoised to gue an in 
elusive picture of these concepts The approach of s)stcnnttc 
psycholor^) was utilized for the validity criterion ic in 
diwduals'’iuth clinically established feelings of scennty and 


sRcprnUcd from p 21 of Sfanual for 1/ e 5 T fmrr lory t) V 11 Mad* 
rt at ^Uh the pennission of the publisicrs Sttnfonl Vnitcnitj Iresi Cop 
riMit 19? b> the hoard of Trtfstew ot lehnd Slonhrd Junior l.nhcnii> 
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mat is similar to Ins bcticrknown Vcrsnnalit) In\cntor>' 
(19 13) . '\lnch iio\\ includes scU suUicitncN as unt-’ ni inc sis 
scales, 112 S The \aluht> Lnierion uas an iniernal one uiili 
the subjects, collci^c students, takiii" ibc test and then ml* 
ing ibemsLUts “on four aspects of stU sudu iene^: need for 
sympathy; apprtciaiion. encoiiTagcincnt; desire to be alone; 
ftcijnency of asking aclMcc; and .diiUiy to handle rcsjKinsi* 
biUty" (pp 297-298) . The correlations ranged from .IS to 
09 Associates' ratings on the same four scales correlated .'A 
with the indisiduals' test responses 'fhe reliability mines, 
obtained w itb college students, were .R1 and ,8"». 

The S S Test is in inuncograpbed form only and requires 
the testcc to encircle a Yes, No. or ? for each of the 00 items. 
A scoring key enables the tester to total the number of sig* 
nificant items marked in the direction of self siifTicicncy. Per- 
centile nonns are asadablc for college men and women. This 
test has limited usefulness unless it U desirable to esaUtate 
along this single ttau. 

SOCIAt COMPREHENSION TEST 


Tins test purports to assay awareness of the "accepted 
rules of social conduct” by high school and college students. 
Deseloped by Ttirbay and Schranimcl (1912), it is pub- 
lished by the Bureau of rducaiional Measurements of the 


Kansas State Teachers College 

The test itself contains 330 statements to be marked + 
(true) or — (false) Fifteen aspects of social bebasior are 
probed; social calls, teas, receptions and parties, introduc- 
tions, invitations, table etiquette, dress and personal habits, 
pu be courtesies, correspondence, house guests, consersa- 
non, traveling, funerals, dances and balls, counslups, en- 
gagements, weddings, and miscellaneous These separate 
elements are included in the generic term ‘‘social compre- 
nsion or each activity a variety of situations is given 
to the testee for coits, deration The appropriateness of the 
nitr*^ "tms of Its conformance 

(1942 p'^7™ ""' pattern For example 
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I Social Calls 

( ) 1 The bride must return calls after the marriage 

( ) 10 The hostess should rise to greet a man caller 

III Introductions 

( ) 40 In introducing a person to a group it is nec 

essary to repeat tins person’s name each time 
XV Miscellaneous 

( ) 330 Profanity has come to be accepted in good so 

ciety 


The raw score is the number of correct choices This may 
be obtained for each part separately and for the total test 
Norms are given for grades 9 through 12, college freshmen, 
and upper classmen Percentile ratings are available for the 
total score Median scores are given for each group and 
for each part separately 

Test validity was obtained by the method of contrast 
mg groups Items which discriminated significantly between 
students in the first and tenth deciles ivere retained in the 
final form of the test The split half reliability coefficient 
was a fairly satisfactory 86 The applicability is a moot 
question No indication is given of the effects of differences 
in socioeconomic and subcultural backgrounds It must be 
inferred that this test should not be applied to a nonhigh 
school or noncollcge group It nould appear to be most use 
ful as a test given before and after a high school course in 
“social forms, as a check on its effects eness, or it nn> be 
used to test the appreciation of the social amenities by jim 
lor and senior executnes whose interpersonal responsibih 
ties require an undue emphasis on social protocol 

50CMt PfRSONAimr /NViNTORY FOR COUFCF 
WOMEN 


This IS a measuring deMce for ‘self-esteem,” a concept 
that IS not unitar) but nllicr a generic term for a multi 
phcitt of cliaractcnstics Maslon (1912 p 1) evpliins tins 
complex term " ns a tcntime definition of liigli « 
teem seltonfidcnce. socnl poise, rehxation, tendency lo 
extrotersion, self assurtncc. feeling of gcnenl capiliilit). 
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1 \loofntss Ml a person \ou 
ln\e just niti 

2j lustiinble ronrtu m i 
nnn 


I 0 


- 2 - \ ft 


+ 1 
+ I 


+ 2 


Scorns n acconiplishtd with n tnnspircnt tempHte 
which gucs score salvvcs (or each tcsjionsc '1 lie fiinl ton! 

IS the algchnic sum <>( the |><mtut mtl iitgitiic sihifs 
The published nonns arc rtstnrtcd to a ' criterion group of 
unimmed Vrotesnm, college women beiwceu the agt*s of 
18 and 25 ’ (Maslow, 1012, p 2) and give the* nngc of scores 
for 10 deciles in addition lo mean and nudnn snliie*5 

Maslow UTge*s the following tamions in the use of this 
lest (1) Consuler the cgostcurii) of ilie indisidinl as af- 
fecting self csiecm, wlieiher or not the testee is aware of the 
purpose ot testing attd is therefore influencing the eUrec- 
ttonahi) of her rcsponsiscncss (2) the iniurt of the tester 
testee relationship affects the rcsjionscs and finall) (3) tlic 
subject (s) should not he loo far removed in age, rcligtous 
background, marital status, soticconomic and cslucational 
levels from the criterion group The test, therefore, is mean 
xngfuU^ usable only with women close to the validating 
population It does have screening value with female college 
students ^V1ule the lest purports to evaluate along the 
selfesteem dimension, the very nature of the dermiimn of 
this term by Maslow reveals the complexity of the person 
ality involvement that is included under this generic tenn 

W(t50N SCALES OF STAB/l/TY AND /NSTABltfrY 

This test is published by the Bureau of I ducaiional Mcas 
urements of the Kansas Stale Teachers College (1011) U 

makes use of self analysis to assess stability and insiabihiy as 

a personality dimension It may be administered to tumor 
^ senior high school students college students and adults 
This gives the test a wide area of application 

The scale consists of two parts Pan I Stability has 42 


p 4 
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self rating items The testee marks a line through a number 
from 0 to 10 to signify the intensity of reaction to each item 
(p 2 test form) 

1 Parents lo\e me 0123456789 10 

23 Sunday school 0123456789 10 

34 Close friends 0123456789 10 


The subject is directed to consider each personal expert 
ence in terms of 0 — lack of or unaffected bj this expen 
ence 1 — the event has given tjie subject little feeling of 
stability increase m feeling is reflected by selecting a num 
ber up to 10 — great feeling of stability Thus if parental 
lo\e was not a source of stability 0 is crossed out and so 
on to 10 if parental love was a great source of stability 


Part II Insfibilu) consists of 38 items dnidecl into 
Physical causes 

I Hurt in childhood 0I2S45C789 
10 

Emotioml reactions 

5 Inferior 0123456789 10 
17 Not needed m any way 012345678 
9 10 


Home 

21 Death in family 0123456789 10 
Friends 

27 Inability to hold friends 0 I 2 3 I 5 6 7 
8 9 10 


School 

32 School as a whole 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 


9 


10 

Work and business 

33 Lack of money 0 12 3 15 

General causes 

38 Moving from one place to mother 
5 6 7 8 9 10 


C 7 8 9 10 
0 12 3 4 


The resjxinses are indicated as in Part 1 with the exception 
tint a line thfough 1 signifies little reeling of insnliilit) incl 
so on to 10 for i great instability reaction Tlie score for eacli 
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part is tlic sum of tlic numbm sclcctctl in each part. The 
separate noniis for each pan arc pen entile ratings for the 
high school ami college populations. 1‘Ijcsc may l>c con* 
verted into letter grades, A to F, corresponding to very' su- 
perior stability, A. and very inferior staliility. F. The fngher 
the percentile rating, the greater the degree of stability in 
Part I and instability in Part II. 

A second set of norms jK-rmits the tester to compare the 
subjects’ response to each item svith ibe average \-aluc ol>- 
lained by the bigb school and college standardization popu- 
lation. For example, item 3. “My love for my parcni.s.“ has 
a high school student average of 9.07 out of a possible 10 
points. Tliis indicates that adjiisteii higli scliool sitidcnis 
derive a great feeling of stability from their love for their 
parents. A high school testcc’s score bclo^v■ 9 diKloscs a dif- 
ference from tlic mean of his peers. Tims, all of the subject's 
reactions can be cs'aluatcd individually and more meaning- 
fully, especially in clinical situations. 


Originally Jt list of items in the preliminary edition of the 
scale ss'as administered to a group of students svlili a request 
for additional siaicmcms they believed could assess their 
feclmgs ot stability and instability. Tl.e subjects rated tl.em- 
selvM on tins scale and on the added items. The material in 
tbe final srale svas selected as being most satisiactory for 
diiicrentialmg along tins personality continuum. The s-alid- 
SiSJS’ ol ^iMionship betsvecn sell-ratings and 

STwo Tt stability-instabiHry dis- 

higb school' and^00 of 400 

spL-b"utirabni!ycXl;,l7^^^^ 

populations svere 99 and Ql r scliool and college 

and .91 for Part H.'lnsmbmty Ld7 

to be satisfactory. Reliability appeared 

slt™L“^an77ro“n*St:r'7P“'^''>- 

of himself, -^le prni™?a~rr h 

permitted by givino the snhi , •'? g’’eater flexibility 

f, it Sr: .rsTi “s 
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inventory This enables the client to shoii lanations in re 
actions to situations thus giMng a more adequate picture of 
the intensity of feelings attached to these situations 

SUMMARY 

Chapters 4 and 5 present m some detail ilie single imt 
tests Actually this is a misnomer as a description of the in 
ventories questionnaires and scales Despite tlieir roots in 
empirical and systematic observations the fact remains that 
all assume discreteness in the personality structure of the 
functioning organism This fractionated approacfi is steeped 
in the unsound belief that one phase of the person can he 
extracted from the milieu uhich gives it meaning and can 
be measured in splendid isolation This of course is an 
artificiality tliat lends statistical credence to the tjpetnit 
factor view E\en tlie apnonsin of the unitrait concept must 
appear difficult to accept in aiewof the anal)Sis of sucli quail 
ties as selfesteem masculinity femininity stabiliij instabil 
ity — actually generic terms each of uhich could be reduced 
to further elements In t(ie following chapters this artificial 
ity IS continued m the multidimensional tests hut some hoiv 
IS made in the direction of imersctioDism bj tJic uiih/anon 
of Items as contributors to more than one personaliij qiial 
Ity 
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In contrast to tiif. iniviccs mscussr.n in tiik two 
previous cliaptcrs, atlcmion is sliifletl to pnpcr-antl-pcncil 
personality inventories, tpiestionnaircs, scales, anti sclietltilcs 
which purport to assess more than one tliincnsion. \\'hilc 
each oi these tests gives results lor a variety of lahclecl 
equalities, it is not to be assumed that independent traits arc 
being evaluated. Nor should it be taken for granted that 
similar and identical trait names arc necessarily concerned 
with similar and identical behavioral and descriptive aspects 
of the personality. Each of these pensonality atirihntes shoiih! 
be considered in terms of the particular test author's dernii- 
tions rather than as conforming to generalired concepts. In 
this way the interpreter is in a position to make bet er use 
ot the test findings. 


screentr are useful for 

oUhe fnd 1 ti™!;°" Pic'-'f' 

the e toob i 7 discriminations that are possible with 
tovTo and aultm,^^^^^ interlocking segments of human be- 
uni omeLTrom' t "T ^'^P^“™‘ntive personality pic- 
h«ior tendmete “"d be- 

do not differ from the sinX^uTesu'‘i‘7^J" f''“l 
rationale stems from empirical obse™ io’; r fundamental 
lates of systematic psychiatrv and ns^ l 7’ P“"'' 

techniques of factor analysirCwhtrin Jurn®!; ‘7 

chapter ha'v^ r„liecTe"^ T:, -"ba:;; T 
{» oasis of a survey of the 
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research literature and booU on personality tests and meas 
iirements for the past 10 years These are presented in 
alphabetical order 

rwf AOiUSJfAiHT /A/Vf/VrORr 

This questionnaire has two forms, one for high school and 
college students (H M Bell. 1934) and one for adults 
(H M Bell, 1938) . and is published by the Stanford Uni- 
versity Press The student \ersion contains 140 items and 
assesses five areas of personal adjustment (a) home, (b) 
health, (c) social, (d) emotional, and total The adult form, 
with 160 questions, assays these fireand, in addition includes 
category (e) occupational adjustment ’ The test is self .ad- 
ministering and IS hand scored by means of templates Mi 
chine scoring is feasible. The score for each adjustment area 
IS the number of predetermined significant Yes or No ansuers 
marked by the testee The adjustment area scores are summed 
up to obtain the total adjustment score There are sepirate 
norms for eacli area and for total adjustment for men and 
women in high school and college and for adults 
The Adjustment Inventory ranks among tlie tliree most 
widely used paper and pencil personality tests along with the 
MMPI and the Personality Imentory A simey of the recent 
literature is, in the mam, fa\orably disposed touard this 
questionnaire as a large scale screening dcs ice and as a means 
of locating areas of difficulty as perceived by the testee Much 
of the variance m research studies with this invcnior) cannot 
be attributed to tlie test alone but to variations in populations 
used, the difference in controlled and uncontrolled variables, 
and the criteria definitions for classifying subjects The rc- 

• The omission of occnpationaJ adjiiscfnent from Che sciic/ent form lomeiimei 
necessitates using the adull form wiili ihosc college students s»lio do work 
sshilc attending school Tlicre arc some Iwrderliuc cases for which ihc cxaini 
ner must make an arhiirarj deciston it* to the form lo use cspecialJv »iih 
older college students 

In the strict interpretation of ihe lenii fimne health and occupational 
adjiistincnts are not personahiy atinbutes but llie effects of jretsonaliiv ilimen 
sions Ilosscscr. such fine semantic dislinctions should not be petrouiesl to 
inicrferc with the fruitful utthratxm of test data 
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\ieus in Bnros (IOj*!) awird i phct for inventor) in 
the psychologists repertor) of tests I iic 'luiliors oun 
pencncc liis been fivorablt wiili l>oth the sttulcm tiuI ndiili 
forms It IS espccnllv useful in coiinetlion v\iih i projective 
test in whicli the functioning of the client in n structured 
(Adjusiincm Inventor)) and unstructured (Rorsclneli Ink 
blot Test) siliniion nnv he coiiijinrcd \nolher effective 
value of this qucstioninire mentioned for the single init 
test and applicable to all pajitraiid jKticil tests is the help 
afforded the psychologist or counselor in pinjKunting specific 
difliculiics or sources of conflict* Counseling situations may 
move faster when the counselor is aware of the problems 
perceived by the eounsclce even if only at ihc conscious level 
The validity procedures for this questionnaire included 
obtaining the internal consistency of items comparison of 
test scores with ratings by interviewers the metbod of con 


trasting groups ic adjusted with maladjusted subjects and 
conclaiion with other pcrsonibiy invcnioncs Tlie adult 
norms from 19|mcn and 271 vsomcn between the ages 

d.flercntnted s.gnir.cantly bc.uccn il,c adults tn .he ..pper 

toei hvU".r'“"' 'P'"= "•>' =>'*0 

winch the ttcnis discnm.nalcd heiwccn two eroups of adnlLs 
clas„r,cd by counschng experts as enher se^ Tell or ' m 
poorly adjusted (see H M Bell 1938 p 4 Table VI Tl^ 
split ball reliabilities for each area rn.l il,„ . . i ■ ' ’ 

ranged from 81 to 94 ^ adjustment 


from fGl high school bo« fOO roll™ "°™* derived 
girls and 243 college women Corrccm'l 
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form was consistently established in a number of studies 
There is a particular aspect of this test format that warrants 
some elaboration because of its value to the clinically on- 
ented psychologist The adjustment areas measured by this 
inveiitory are coded (a) home, (b) health, (c) social, (d) 
emotional, and (e) occupational The questions relating to 
each area are randomly distributed However, each question 
IS preceded by one of the code letters as an aid in identifying 
the nature of the item 

la Yes No ? Does the place in which >ou live now in 
any way interfere with your obtaining 
the social life ivhich you would like to 
enjoy? 

27b Yes No ? Do you frequently come to your meals 
without really being hungry? 

77c Yes No ? Do you ever cross the street to avoid 
meeting somebody? 

90d Yes No ? Are you troubled with feelings of in 
fenonty? 

118e Yes No ? Does your present employer or boss 
praise you for work which you do well?* 
When scoring the inventory for each adjustment scale, the 
significant items can be brought together to form a running 
story of the client’s reactions Thus, all "a” or home adjust- 
ment responses can be read in sequence to yield a picture of 
the subject's perception of the different phases of home ad 
justment This is feasible with other tests but a special key 
xs usually necessary (Clark and Allen, 1952) 

This inventory lias all the weaknesses ascribed to paper 
and pencil personality tests Moreover there is the (invalid) 
assumption that each question contributes to only one of the 
adjustment areas TTie independence of the areas of adycat 
ment assayed by tins inventory has not been established, 
rather the evidence points to such marked mtercorrejation of 
Its scales that it would have been more meaningful to ascer- 

s Reprinted from p 2 of The Adiustment Imentory. Student Form b) 
ft Bell with the pemusnon of the pobhihen Slantord Unnersilj’ Press 
Cop>n"ht 1M4 & 1938 by the Board of Trustees of Leland Stanford Junior 
Uniscrsity 
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tarn tilt kaclins; of each item «n the mdiMthnl areas and 
assign uci^liltd scores to tacli stateiiicnt I’r^ihahls the vnriii4 
s\ould be more cunibti<om(. but the resulliti^ atljiistmciit 
picture \%oiild be more idtquatt This intcrdqK.iulttKC tsas 
illustrated In roi\cll (10 jO) In his study \miIi the student 
form he noted a vers hi^h Tclationshtp r of 7J betuten 
social and emotional adjustments Furtlitrrnorc botli were 
mnuenced by home adjustment Health adjustment seemed 
lobe the only area that uassomtislm independent 

Of special interest to coumtlors and jnscholo^ists in m 
dusinah/ed urban areas arc local norms reported by T'aylor 
and Capistll (1910) for I 12J hij^h scho^il students seen 
either in a counseling center or b\ the scliool counselor Tlic 
local norms arc expressed in percentile ratings for each of 
the areas suracyed by this imentory DifTercnces exist for 
sshues nonuhiics and sex Tlicsc particular norms cannot 
compared swih those reported by H \I Bell since the fiRurc< 
are imcTpreted qualuamcly with no j>erccnidc cquis’aleiiis 
It does suggest hoi'.cser tint score distributions are infhi 
meed by local conditions and therefore local norms arc 


BEHAVIOR RATING SCHEDUIES 

This deuce « a lating scale designed For use bs Icachers 
m.o"o?a%Ta« IT"'* the chamclce 

: : 7’:' *'> •"?= 

» HIV. laiee svell cnoush with recfnrH in t!ie 

‘fTi'iT - P^bhshed L 

school children and Semar^' aTd^n ‘'T '‘"’i P"' 

This ratio., scale ornnn,. i ^ ^ school studenis 

toward chddTen "<^T:cTr„'VfloTr'T;le'T''“^ 

tributed bs teachers in ^ 

and Frequency oF tindesirabl^ 1 ^ of the nature 

Thesrudj began in Ihe earl) IsToTVna ch-fti/™ 

decade ^ was earned on for a 

The scale has trio mam sections Schedule A nhich probes 
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into bcbi\Jor fjroWenis and Schedule U Dnision I—intel 
Icctinl DiMsion II — ph^sicil Division III — socnl ind Di 
vision I\' — ^cinotionil tnits Fich division is on i separate 
pngc and there arc dctailetl instructions and definitions of 
terms to ficlp tlic rater applj the concepts to all children in a 
standard manner 

Schedule A Ikhavior Problems consists of a list of observ 
able activities Facli activity is rated on frequency of occur 
rciicc (See p 06 ) 

Disinterest in school worL is defined as follows (p 5) 

‘ Under this Jicading include any action of the child that you 
interpret as showing lack of interest m school work 
If u [the Item] has occurred more than twice but is not a 
consistent problem make a check in (he third column 
Norms for this schedule consist of the frequency with which 
each score occurs and its percentile rating 

Schedule B is a rating scale Tlie rater checks the point on 
the line v\luch describes the ratec in eacli of the 35 traits 
of the four divisions intellectnaJ physical social and emo- 
tional traits (p 3 if ) 


1 How jnfcl] ffcni is be? Score 


Fcclile 

Dull 

Equal of 

ivright 

Qr 11 ant 

mmdcii 


aicragc child 





on il c street 



(A 

(4) 

<5) 

(2) 

(0 

33 Is he cmotjonally calm or cxanblc? 



No emotional Emotions 

Responds Is easily 

Extreme 

responses 

are slowly 

quite 

aroused 

response 

aparbeijc, 

stuporous 

w 

aroused 

<2) 

normall)’ 

<0 

(3) 

hysiencal 
high strung 

(5) 


The number under the check mark is brought to the line at 
the right under Score and added separately for each di 
vision BotJi lotal and division norms are given for frequency 
and percentile ratings Norms are also available for a short 
ened form o£ Schedule B whicli omits 10 of the 35 scale 


SCHEDULE A: BEHAVIOR PROBLEM RECORD 


D«ir!t''v4 toR LtPO 
Scha)ul« A 

Ikla* I* a t.sj of Ukaww p-oUf— » irtretieirt H 
d rt. I ut a crtf« (X) w arpror«»'< aJ rt 

Item to deiigMt* Vv» fctV-a'v t Vat occtit^ 

w y^xr A m« U afT^^f fa 

somewli.nnafirf«»<fnl«a 'IVcnt.TWrtaietol.et' jitfirW 
in mailing ytwt ffforf TViey afe fot U»e in Kcri. j; 
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The rclnbilitj, of Schedule A ms not ascertained 
Schedule 11, however, >icldctl three types of reliability co 
cfricicnts (1) rntcrcraterof 8G (2) odd even correlation 
of 02, and (3) the correhiion between multiple of two 
judge ratings of one child, r of 60 The validity of the 
scale was obtained by correlating Schedules A and B, r of 
62, and b) clinical validation using children taken from the 
general scliool population and referrals to a child guid 
ance clinic The two groups were easily differentiated by the 
scale scores The correlation between total scores and fre 
qiicncy of referral of children uais 76 

Despite the lack of research reports for the past decade, 
this rating sccale docs have value For the pupil it uncovers 
difiicultics of winch he may be unaware personally but which 
nia) be evident to an observer Tor the teacher it can be a 
source of much infonnation regarding the pupil about whom 
she Ins some concern The data probably could be obtained 
from previous teachers The danger, of course, is m passing 
on biases regarding a child Tlic weaknesses in tins scale 
are those shared by all rating scales Are definitions of traits 
adequate to ensure somewhat similar interpretations by 
raters? Are the judges equally and satisfactorily acquainted 
with the vinous traits in the child? How objective are the 
judges? 


CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSONALITY 

This test abbreviated CTP, is published by the California 
Test Bureau There are five age levels with two forms for 
each The inventories are available for primary kindergarten 
to third grade, elementary senes grades 4 to 8 intermediate 
grades 7 to 10 secondary grades 9 to 16 (college included) , 
and for adults Thorpe, Clark, and Tiegs (1942-1953) de 
V eloped this series 

The tests are alike in format and m the areas probed 
They differ in the number of questions for each subtest The 
basic rationale assumes that the individual is m a constant 
state of adjusting to problems His adjusting to social and 
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personal dc'inancls ^sitliin an atccptablc IranicuorV. is prol>i*d 
b) iliU insentor). Tlit athih fonn assesses these areas: Per- 
sonal Adjuslrnnit ssliich consists of (A) self-reliance, (U) 
sense of personal ssorih, (C) sense of |K'rwinal freedom. (D) 
feclingof belon^inj. (H) freedom from sviihdrauin;; tenden- 
cies, and (F) freedom from nenotts symptoms; Social Ad- 
justment s\hich consists of (A) social standards, (II) social 
skills, (C) freedom from antisocial tendencies, (D) family 
relations, (E) occupation relations, and (F) commtiniis rela- 
tions. The forms for t!ie earlier years differ in that they 
substitute school relations for occu|«tion relations. 

Tlie Manual cites tlic conclusions of scseral studies as 


evidence of the high validity of this test. Details of the 
standardization populations for llie five levels (primary, ele- 
mentary, intermediate, secondary, and adult) for which 
forms are available arc not given beyond the number of sul>* 
jecis in each. Equivalent-form reliability cocfTicicnis arc con- 
sistently high for all of tlie forms and levels of the CTP. 

In an earlier article Tiegs et al. (1911) discussed the 
origin of the test items. Tlicy drew up 1,000 sutements and 
submitted them to tcadicrs. counselors, test experts, employ- 
ers, and personnel direaors for their estimates as to the 
appropriateness of Uic items for eliciting personal data, as 
baso for evaluating adjustment, and for their ansucrability. 
A"‘"tercsi.ng feaiurcof the questions in this series is tlieir 

^ rationalizing by being 

S"lnTh “ “"reasonable that yiu hat? 

anTadub. a lotnger subjects 

in» cither Yes or No^A™"^ “ ^nr'vercd by sclcct- 

sp?ns« The t *0 desitLble re- 

scores in all seaions " 111 ^ 2 "^'^ cqui'-alcnts tor the rase 
adjustment. In the resrsed . ® P<"^rentiles indicate better 
a large profile answer sheet 

loul adjustment (sec Fi^re Sl'^ 

f» 3) Strengths and weaknesses 
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of tlic individual, as evaluated by this questionnaire, may be 
seen at a glance. 

The school forms arc practicable for instituting remedial 
procedures to help youngsters adjust. Tlic adult forms find 
application in clinical and industrial sittiations. Care must 
be used, hotvever, in the interpretation of the lest tlata in 
view of the need for continued validation. There is no 
question regarding its usefulness for teasing out the subject’s 
reactions to the various aspects of self-adjustment and social 
adjustment. This infotmaiion facilitates clinical follow-up. 

The reviews in Buros (1053, pp. 55-58) arc generally 
unfavorable with regard to the validity and reliability of the 
CTP. Skidmore and McPhcc (1951) find that the major 
value of this questionnaire is in pinpointing problems and 
establUhing rapport with counsclccs, thus leading to an easier 
discussion of personal and marital problems. Lundgren 
(1952) emphashes the already known fact that motivation 
can easily color test results, and it may actually be measuring 
culturally accepted stereotypes rather than real ])roblcms of 
personal and social adjustment. While this is a constant prob- 
lem in psycliological testing, it cannot be assumed that all 
testecs are always motivated to gild the Hlly-ihc problem 
IS one of deciding whether the particular tcsicc is doing so 
ana why? ® 


CtASS/fICATlON INVENTORY 

(IMm developed and publid.ed by Jnrgenscn 

resin Ui^b «>'>' n-onid 

ISnri o^L “"'1 be pat- 

the trait anproach Jutgensen objected to 

th:, 

be more appropriate^’With occupation svould 

choice .ec^;"^;Pue the fi * 

testee must select from -.m ' method the 

simply choosing between ¥2^1 mther than 

consists o[ five Darts th (see below) . The test 

parts, three with items of the triadic variety, 
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le three alternatives are presented with instructions to 
choose the one liked most and the one liked least in each 
triad 

1 People wear 

Soiled clothes M L 

Unpolished shoes M L 

Unpressed clothes M L 

The other tuo parts contain paired items in which the 
testee marks his preference with an X (slight preference) or 
XX (strong preference) 

"Work out a problem 

Alone 

In conference 

The inventory assays the job applicant s ideas with regard to 
persons svho are considered irritating the kind of reputation 
the applicant would like to have personal likes and dislikes 
personal preferences with regard to a wide variety of activi 
ties and (somewhat like the first) the type of person dis 
liked The aim is to ascertain the nature of the personal 
reactions and attitudes compatible with a particular indus 
trial situation and to set up the norms and critical scores es 
sential for good hiring risk 

Jurgensen has no norms He recommends that each in 
dustrial organization study its unique needs with regard to 
acceptable personnel Complete instructions ire given for 
suitable procedures for establishing norms with the inadic 
and paired items for obtaining item validity reliability 
crterion groups and for establishing cutoff points 

This jn\entory is exceptional in that its scoring and appli 
cation are left to the judgment of the user Jurgensen is 
fully aware of this looseness and su^sts controlled research 
with this test Mais (1951) reported a high degree of 
fakabihty despite the precautions taken b> Jurgensen Long 
staff and Jurgensen (1953) Ind two student groups take the 
test under three conditions honest fake good overall and 
fake iiigh seIf<onfidence Thej too found that faking was 
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possible The> caiiiiontd. tlicrtrorc. iliat the test not be used 
in siuinuons ivlicre induuUiaU .ippcnrctl momaicd to pr^' 
sent a good self picture In ati iiidtistnal situation u itli n jn 
transfer, or promotion at stake, lack of inotisaiion uould be 
a rant). 


CORNELL INDEX 


Originall) a military psycliiatiic screening device (Weider 
et ai, 1914), the present questionnaire. Cl runn N2 is dc' 
signed for use with adult cixdiam and is published by The 
Psychological Corporation (Weider el nl., 1910) . 

The Cl rorm N2 consists of 10! rpiesiions to be anssscred 
by encircling Yes or No. The items are quite direct in 
probing into psychological and psythosomatic complaints. 
Actually there are 10 areas of inquiry as shotsn in Table 10. 

Table 10 Grouptngof Items on the Cornell Index, rorni N2 


QufSlioni 


Intnxiuctorv neutral tjuesuon 
Questions concerning 

Defects in adjustment expressed as feelings of fear 
and inadequacy 

Pathological mood reactions, especially depression 
I^ervousness and anxiety 
Ncurocirculatory psychosomatic symptoms 
Pathological startle reactions 
Oihcr psychosomauc symptoms 
Hy pochondnasis and asthenia 
Gastromtesiinal psychosomatic symptoms 
Excessne sensiuvny and suspiciousness 
Troublesome psychopathv 


2-19 

20-26 

27-33 

34-38 

39-46 

47-61 

62-68 

69-79 

80-85 

80-101 


wv.n.iMcho- 

quKUonn3,“-?r''‘'' '“P" personality 

questionnaires The test is scored by a simnlc kes Three 
rh™seTtl?’: stlggested' dep?nd.I^ on 

of the indiMdii 1 * ^i ^ screens out about half 

md.Mduah tvuh senous neuropsyclnatnc and psycho- 
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sonntic compliints A reduced critical score of 13 yields a 
higher number of persons with neuropsychiatnc and psycho 
somatic symptoms but also includes a higher number of false 
positnes A cutoff score of 13 plus one or more stop 
questions" (there are 12 such questions, eg, ‘32 Did you 
e\er have a nenous breakdown?’ or 93 Do your enemies 
go to great lengths to annoy you? ) (Weider et al , 1948) 
IS alleged to screen out the clients reporting especially sigmfi 
cant information indicative of serious psychological difficulty 
A study of the data contradicts this, furthermore, false posi 
lives are obtained too Percentile norms for 1,298 male and 
female college freshmen are also available 
The validity of Cl Form N2 rests on the psychiatric opm> 
ions made at military induction centers on 400 male rejectees 
and 600 acceptances In effect tins is the method of con 
trasting psychiatncally defined groups ^Velde^ et al (1948) 
contend that the ability of this inventory to differentiate be 
tween psychiatric rejectees and those who were accepted at 
different cutoff points is its best validity criterion They 
feel that the individual s responses to the questions on the 
Cl Form N2 screen out psyclnatrically ill persons almost 
as ivelJ as does the psychiatric interview This of course, 
places a heavy burden on the validity of tJie psychiatrists' 
decisions with regard to the emotional fitness of the inter- 
viewees The use of ‘ stop questions xs presumed to increase 
the productivity of the Index, but it serves only to increase 
the chances of including a larger number of mentally 
healthy testees in the psychiatncally undesirable group Cor 
relations with selected clinical scales of the MMPJ range 
from 07 to 69 

The validity for this particular form is not established 
beyond some doubt There is no evidence of its value for 
selecting potential psychiatric misfits Moreover, a future 
standardization population should be drawn from civilians 
not faced with induction into military service, a situation 
wherein singular motivation may play an important role 
Correlation with MMPI scales should not be accepted as 
prtma facte evidence of validity if only because it cannot be 
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ass\imcd tint both tests nic^surt ibt sinjc hccts of person 
abtj The Kiitkr Riclnrclson rclnbtlii) is ‘1; Despite the 
usual paper and pencil personality *<-5* 'seakne*sses, u doe*s 
grossly indicate the presence of psyehiatric and psychosomatic 
complaints These ha\c to be acrificel by other means Fins 
suggests the major use for this test — as an adjunct to the 
clinical mter\iciv since it affords sjKCific informaiion regard 
ing the tcstecs complaints and areas of difnculiy as they arc 
perccis ed* 

■Rcseareh i\ith this test b\ Felton (1010) shoued among 
other considerations that it eoiild screen out jKior ssork 
risks in that an extreme score indicated the need for indisid 


ual study of the applicant Wcidcr and his co workers (1918. 
p 5) did not recommend the Index as a criterion by 

svhich employees arc hired or discharged *' rather it 


should signify the need for furtlicr personality assessment 
Noll (1951) confirmed an already established weakness tint 
the lest was extremely \ii1ncrahlc to simulation especially 
in Mcw of Its simplicity and lack of subtlety Frankie (1952) 
used the Cl Form N2 to establish a relationship between 
emotional tntrosersion and high incidence of somatic com 
plaints This supported Uie clinical ohsersation that psycho 
logical repressors and suppressors i c , emotionally inhibited 
persons expressed the emotions attached to unacceptable 
ideas through boddy systems and therefore were more likely 

to deselop somatic complaints than the emotionally labile or 

extroserswe mdisidual Finally Barry and Raynor (1953) 
^ f edicted the psychiatric fitness of 74 percent of 
the 1 093 cadets screened sviib this test 


COWAN ADOIESCENT ADJUSTMENT ANALYZER 
The major purpose of this test is ,o obtain an 

t^t\ToLlr,T to tL?r a“nt„de 

1949 p 21 Lr “ “"nabas and Mueller. 

P 2) Because tt surveys nine areas the tnformat.on 

*llrodman et nl (1940 lOvOv v., , 

included ihcm .u ihe Cornell Med i^S"" if Fonn N2 and 
ad]unct tor ihc medical piaauionor r” **“’’*' Questionnaire as a further 
pram., oners .nfonnauon regarding the patient 
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elicited IS helpful for analyzing the adolescent s perceptions 
of nt least tlicse facets of his life The nine categories are 
fears, hiniJy cinotjon and the authority constellation im 
nntunt), feelings of inadequacy, nonfaraijy authority and 
the adjustue devices such as escape, neurotic symptoms and 
compensation Each of these areas is important as a functional 
aspect of the total life space Tiie family and Us concomitant 
authoritative me<aning for the adolescent for example, is a 
major source of conflictual attitudes and behavior which may 
be reflected in other phases of everyday life activities It is 
essential that the sources of irritation be made known to the 
counselor when dealing uith youngsters experiencing undue 
stress in an ordinarily turbulent period of life Certainly it 
would be helpful to know the adjustive mechanisms at work 
as the teenager attempts to cope with the multitude of 
problems — social, biological, physical, and personal — that as 
sail him 

Tlie test, published by the Bureau of Educational Meas 
urement of the Kansas State Teachers College, is self ad 
ministered and self marking The answers to the statements 
may be profiled since the ariangement is such that all items 
for a category are placed together, viz , Category I, Fear, items 
are across the top row 23, 24 1, 2.74 75 76 48 49 and 50 
and may be read off m sequence Originally tins test con 
tamed 201 questions It was revised, submitted to I 150 high 
school students, and published in its present form, Form 2, 
with 97 questions 

The validity criterion consisted of socially defined groups 
rather than subjects classified by systematic psychology or 
psychiatry The ansuers of selected deviate groups of .ado 
lescents — delinquents and those from broken homes — were 
compared with an unselected group of teen agers Each group 
constituted a homogeneous set of subjects defined by an out 
side criterion and thus acceptable for validation purposes * 


<The delinquent group consisted of youngsters whose bchasior brought 
them in contact with a diiJj- constituied agency of soaety The broken homes 
Eioup was drawn from children not in the homes of their natural parents ami 
who did not have a history of delinquency In an indirect way this is the 
method of contrasting groups by soaal deanition 
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The norms arc expressed in qinlintixc ot iksttiplisc te.Tms 
The tesici does not ehcck scores on t tililc UTitier the 
tonl inventory must be amU/ttl sviih regiid to ilic intlivid 
ml s rcsptmses to the (juesiions in ticli ciic^ory I lie very 
purpose of the Adoleseent Adjustment AtnlyKr prt^supiMiscs 
this ajiproneh to the use of the tcstcc s insuers The omission 
of qinntmtivc scores cncounc;es the intensive ninlysis of the 
adolescents perceptions of liiniseU in rehlion to Ins life 
space Wlule this limits the usefulness of the test as a mass 
screening dcsice it does enhance us value for ilic client 
centered clinical psychologist v\ho is interested in the specific 
areas of difficulty of the teen aged tcstcc Kelnbihty data is 
not reported in the test Manual 


DETROIT ADJUSTMENT INVENTORy SERIES 


Baker (1942 1952) developed two fonns of ilie Detroit 
Adjustment Inventory disguised as a test of Telling What I 
Do (T\\ID) for the Public School Publisliing Company 
Both forms concern the reactions of students to the various 
aspects of their personal and social adjustmeui 
The first one TSVID Gamma 1 onn is designed for grades 
3 to G The 1‘’8 items seek information from the subject in 
16 reaction environmental areas There are 8 items for each 
area (1952 p 1) 


1 About catcJ ing colds 
A I catch colds once in a s\hi!e 
B 1 base not had a cold lor a long lime 
C 1 have lots of colds every winter 

117 About obeying my teachers 

A I like to obey them 
B I don t obey very olien 
C I do It but don t like to 


landoSrnlrT “ \PPropr>i>te alteiT,at.%e These are 
rather tha^ ‘ the three choices 

chnromrone ^«P°nse . e fixedly enc.r 

S > nc letter or one position A record blank auto- 
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maticaJly scores the choices and enables the teacher to spot for 
each of die 16 areas the difficulties reported by the student 
While quantitative scores are of some limited use the greater 
\alue lies m the focus on the individual s reactions to environ 
mental influences An extremely interesting feature is the 
availability of remedial leaflets for each of the 16 categories 
in which the pupil shows particular need for help These 
are designed for use by parents as an aid in the child s 
adjustment process — a cooperative effort between the school 
and the home 

Reliability data are not reported in the Manual Validity 
Ins been established by the method of contrasting groups 
There is a substantial and significant difference in median 
scores for 229 Detroit third to sixth grade boys m the regular 
classes and 132 boys of similar age and grade range m special 
classes (for deviation in personality and behavior) A cross 
validation study produced the same differential results 

The Alpha Form of TWID has the same general purpose 
for the junior and senior high school student — rem^ial 
work where necessary The test booklet contains 120 items 
mth 5 statements for each of the 24 personal and social 
problem areas (1942 p 1) 

I About my health 
A I am not sick very often 
B Being sick does not worry me 
C I am never sick 
D I don t believe I will e\er be well 
E My health is only fair 
115 About going to dances 

A I think I will like it later on 
B I am too young except for school dances 
C My parents don t pay much attention 
D I often go to public dances 
E I will never want to dance 

As with the Gamma version the 5 alternatives for each 
Item have different values and arc randomly placed to reihicc 
positional influence in replying to the test statements The 
record blank and scoring key are arranged to gne a con 
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densed picture of ilic students responses Scores for ticli 
area range from 5 to 23, ilic htier signif)ing l)csi ad 
justment 

Validity evidence is taken from luo groups — Gl nnhd 
justed bojs m special classes and 27 boys and girls reported 
by teachers as being well adjusted The mean scores be 
tween the two groups arc significaiu beyond the 01 level 
Baker points out tint the wording of the items reduces the 
chances for deliberately avoiding giv mg truthful answ ers I Ic 
also feels that most persons arc inherently honest and there 
fore do cooperate in any effort to help themsciv cs T bis be*gs 
the question of validity and merely cmpbasi/c's one of tlie 
difficulties with this kind of test— assumption of insight by 
the testee Reliabdity data arc not presented m the Manual 
These two forms of the Detroit Adjustment Inventory need a 
great deal more work on their validity and reliability They 
are designed to help with a social problem that is constantly 
in the focus of public attention, i c , the behavior of school 
youngsters with problems who arc expressing their diniculiics 
in antisocial activities 


EDWARDS PERSONAt PREFERENCE SCHEDUtE 

nl-riq-r'" 1,> Ed»-ards 

(19.3- 9.4) .nd pubbshed b, The Psychological Corpora 
non The EPPS attempts to meet two scrions weaknesses of 
paper and pened personality inscntorie^die ea^ wi.h 

choice IS matched wiih one tStTs und '' " d“‘rable 

No alicraatite Nasnan and Sm„'n ‘ ' ’ 

dence of the extent to which the fn a ' present cti 
•>.e EPPS eliminate, the role of socTall^i'Xtuy 
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The second feature is tlie consistency score which com 
pares the subject s answers to 15 identical sets of statements 
scattered randomly throughout the 225 items, e g 

1 A I like to help my friends when they are in trouble 
B I like to do my very best in whatever I undertake 

The testee selects either A or B The same two statements 
are repeated as item 151 Tlie choices of A or B for both 
Items, I and 151, are compared with each other to see if both 
are answered the same way This is done with 14 other 
repeated statements The consistency score is the number of 
agreements in choices between the first and second of the 
repeated statements Eleven or more agreements are con 
sidered significant of nonchance responsiveness le that the 
testee is deliberating before encircling a choice and coming 
up with the same decisions * From this it is inferred that the 
other selections are being made with the same thoughtful 
ness and some credence may be given to the overall lest 
responsiveness 

The schedule has 225 paired statements as illustrated 
above The testee encircles his one choice on a separate 
answer sheet Detailed instructions are given on the front 
page of the test booklet so that the test is self administered 
and the booklet is reusable A scoring template identifies the 
13 pairs of items used for the consistency score Tlie 15 test 
variables are scored by counting the A s and B s separately 
in a prescribed manner The raw scores for each variable are 
automatically converted into T scores m the body of the 
profile located on the reverse side of the answer sheet 
Percentile norms are available Both can be translated into 
descriptive categories Norms are given for college men and 
women and for adults 

Tlie basic consideration jn developing the test is to mini 
mile tlie effects of social desirability Another aspect is the 

® The Kiider Treference Record and the M'tPI are examples of paper and 
pencil tests which separately incorporate these technwjuej The former usw the 
forced choice method of rcsponsneness in triadic form >\hile the laitcr has a 
varietj of \a1idit) scales 
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iiicmpt to isscss ptisoinhiy not in itinis of ctnotioml ^(l 
justment 01 ck^rcc of ncmotuism but in bclnMonl ^n(l 
opcniionil 1 ingxnj,c ^^hlch ritscrilx-S the needs of tilt in 
ditidinl IS nnnifcsitd h) the suiijtct s pattern of responses 
The 15 varnblcs or needs art not onl) dcscriptist inferences 
derived from the testee s rts|X)nsi\tnes5 but also su^^c-st tlic 
forces behind die individuals neiual and/or potential be 
Invior There is no parluiilar compulsion to chssif) the 
subject as adjusted or maladjusted mentally health) oi ill 
etc It IS a matter of ir)ing to understand n hy the client 
behaves the v\a) he docs 

The Manual defines the follow lUf; needs achicseinent 
(ach) deference (def) order (ord) exhibition (exh) 
auiononi) (aiit) affibatton (alT) intraccption (int) sue 
corance (sue) dominance (dom) abasement (aba) luirtur 
ance (nur) change (ehg) endurance (end) hctcroscxinlit) 
(hci) and aggression (agg) The inHiicncc of the ^^urT^> 
(1D3R) need press system is quite obvious in the structure of 
the EPPS variables Each of these needs is clearly and cart 
fully detailed m the interpretation of the profile Since each 
variable is paired with every other one a lugh score on a 
given variable indicates that the subject has selected this one 
over the others quite consistently It ,s this tint enables 
Eduards to claim that a high or low score for a particular 
need IS meaningful * 

The tot Items or.gmt.ted m sf,tcn.cnts drtt.o up -.round 

usted of 1 j 09 men and women w.th some college tn.n.ng 
I. sSc3 rr ^he MaJ„, does not 

(1953 IM^rpmotfout' thatch’’ ‘1''' Edwards 

correlated w.th test scores and tL''T '^""S 

Qsotts and scores! are not ' ’'''^'■owshtp between self 
ores) are not sat.sFactory criter.a He fators 
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correhtmg the EPPS variables with other variables theo 
retically related to them in specified ways Such 

variables lie claims are to be found in the Taylor Anxiety 
Scale and the Guilford Vartin Personnel Inventory Table 
1 1 presents the relationships 


Table It Coefficicms of CorrelaUon between the PPS Variables and the 
Tayfor Manifest Anxiety Scale and the Guilford Martin Personnel Inventory 


Guilford Martin Personnel 


Inventory 

PPS Taylor — 

Manifest Coopera Agree- Objec 

Variable Mean SD Anxiety tiveness ahleness tivity 


1 

Achievement 

13 37 

4 80 

- 14 

02 

- 12 

16 

2 

Deference 

1219 

3 58 

- 08 

21« 

33- 

06 

3 

Order 

1013 

4 26 

- 18 

17 

21- 

18 

4 

Exhibition 

14 69 

3 40 

18 

- 08 

- 14 

- 17 

5 

Autonomy 

12 71 

4 79 

- 09 

- 29- 

- 36- 

- 04 

6 

AHihation 

16 57 

4 38 

09 

08 

24- 

- 05 

7 

Intraception 

16 52 

4 88 

- 06 

06 

13 

12 

S 

Succorance 

12 57 

4 65 

22« 

- 18 

- 20* 

-39" 

9 

Dominance 

15 47 

4 94 

10 

- 04 

- 26" 

- 01 

10 

Abasement 

15 40 

5 39 

18 

03 

33" 

- 11 

11 

Nurturance 

15 58 

500 

07 

11 

28* 

-09 

12 

Change 

16 30 

4 52 

~07 

- 02 

06 

08 

13 

Endurance 

12 59 

5 27 

-22- 

24. 

23" 

31" 

14 

Heterosexuality 

14 13 

5 90 

03 

00 

~ 22“ 

-05 

15 

Areression 

11 80 

4 74 

00 

-37- 

-51" 

- 16 


Consistency score 11 75 

1 69 

08 

05 

05 

03 





13 79 

68 14 

34 43 

4383 


SD 



7 21 

15 96 

11 15 

12 34 


■ Correlat on s gn fieant at the 5 perccol level 


SOVKCS A L Ed arrii Manual Eduai tVrnnal Schtialt Ne\ York The 

Ps^cholog cal Corporal on 1954 p 15 


The correlations obnmed on lOG college students are of 
tered by Edwards as evidence of the validity of the EPPS Ed 
wards is not clear however as lo winch variables are related 
to each other The implication of Table 1 1 is Iliat the cor 
relations marked with an • signify related variables This 
may be so on a statistical basis but one furlhcr step is neccs 
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sin — the lo^icnl cxphmtion of die sntisticnll) clcru td tlitn 
runhtnnorc four of the fifteen needs itui tlic consisiciic) 
score ire not rehted to the \iriab!cs of the otlicr isso imtn 
tones — wliit IS the silidU) evidence for ilicse? I disirds e^n 
phasizcs the one nnjor strcngtli of his schctlidc — the control 
of social desirabihl) ns nn inllucncc in icstec rcsponsivcne'ss 
(Fduards and Horst 19 j^) Tins is n notable contribution 
Navnan and Stnuffacber Invc independently e'Stnb 

lished the usefulness of the pnircd forccd<bmcc tceliniquc in 
the pnper and pencil personality inventory method Tins ncu 
lest will most likely stiinidatc a great deal of research It 
should provide fruitful data uidi reganl to didercnce’S atnon^ 
psycliologically and psychiatrically dcfinctl populations The 
mam vseakness is in the area of validity a vvcakne‘ss tint is 

shared almost univcrsalK VMili the other personality tests Re 

cent research (Allen 1 9 and in press) has added nonnali'C 
and interpretive data 


GU/tfORO SfR/eS Of TESTS 

Tlie application of factor analysis as a bases for test con 
struciion is illustrated by the Guilford Tests An Inventory 
Cu.lfordMarlm In^en>or, of factors 
Inscmor) and the 
Surtc> All are pub 

listed b> the Sheridan Supply Company ‘ 

tests introversion extroversion 

factors uere cxlmctcd" fr"m ’a“‘ar°ky of m “"V" “""‘'"d 
in\pntnri« A« . 'um a variety of personality tests and 

fire of these Ihirteerfactorf 

Thinkmirintrova.,.. * ^”*^*** tt’troNersion-evtraversion 

pot^^r^raiM^ante 

questions to be answered be i’ “nststed of 17a 

rshetuecnselfm^p^^d'''™^ ^ 

from 34 to 08 theSme dam 
•I. correlattons between 

funher reducible to a“i I’ra'i to be a * ngic irait w 
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associates' ratings of the subjects and their test scores varied 
from 08 to 70 The validity of factors T and C tiere least 
satisfactory Tlie reliabilities for each of the five factors 
ranged from 84 to 92 Norms are given [or high school and 
college students and adults in the revised Manual 

The next step was to construct the Guilford Martin Inven 
tory of Factors GAMIN from five other factors general pres 
sure for overt activity, ascendancy tn social situations 
(leadership) , masculinity of attitudes and interests, lack of 
inferiority feelings and lack of nervous tenseness The items 
were standardized by the metliod of contrasting groups, e g 
100 students with the highest and 100 ivith the lowest scores 
were differentiated by the questions 

In Its present form the abridged edition has J8d questions 
It IS best applied m industry Validity data are not too 
satisfactory, and die aiitliors urge that validation studies be 
undertaken to enhance the value of this inventory Only 
factors M and N give some satisfactory validity results with an 
industrial population and then only in a specialized situa 
tion Prediction of supervisory success based on these five 
factors IS disappointing The reliabilities range from 80 to 
.90 

The remaining three factors — objectivity, agreeableness 
and cooperativeness — formed the core of an avovsedly indus 
trial test, Guilford Martin Personnel Inventory The nature 
of the Items appeared to screen out the so-called paranoid 
suspicious person in an industrial situation The validity of 
the instrument was established m terms of the agreement 
between prediction on the basis of test scores and assessment 
by supervisory personnel of the satisfactory or unsatishctory 
status of employees Split half corrected reliability coe/ficjenis 
were 83, 80, and 91 for factors O, Ag. and Co, respectively. 

The inventor) consists of 150 questions to be answered by 
encircling a \€s. No or ? The questions elicit testees aiti 
tildes toward people, social institutions and fiimsejf Scoring 
IS quite simple, and the individuals performance on each 
factor ma> be ascertained The degree of paranoid thinking 
IS reflected m the testees contact with realitj (objcctivit)) , 
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abilit) to identify \viih his fellow man (agrccahlcncss) , and 
ability to get along t\ith others (<.<M>peraiion) . A soplnsii' 
caied job applicant, liowcxer, can readily retognt/c the im- 
port of sucii qiicnts and tes|>ond apjtropriatcly. ^Vhilc llic 
basis for tlic in\cntory seems sensible, again the tjucstion 
of the criterion against which this inventory has been 
measured looms important. 

The Guilford-Zimmennan TcmjKTamcni Snrscy is made 
up of ten factors, nine discussed al>o\c and a new one com- 
posed of two traits with a high intcrcorrclatinn. The factors 
are: general actisity, restraint, ascendant e. sociability, emo- 
tional stability, objectivity, friendliness, tlumglitfulncss, per- 
sonal relations, and masculinity. The temperament survey is 
actually a revised condensation of the earlier itnentorics. 

There arc 300 items to be answered by Yes, No. or ?. 
The entire survey is self-administering and easily scored. The 
test booklet is reusable since answers are rciordcd on a 


separate sheet. The items arc direct statements railtcr than 
questions, and they have been so worded in tl»c hope that 
more trutliful replies will be forthconnng. Tins has not yet 
been established c\pcrimcntally. 

Tlie norms (for the Guilford scries) provide percentile, 
T scores, and C scores for men and women. The C-scorc 
IS a normalized distribution of standard scores with a mean 
of 5 and a standard deviation of 2. This makes it possible 
to place all the testees scores interpretively and makes com- 
Sn be ^ '''' ■" The scores 

orrented'^'esmr^' ' “ 


"Sicphenson (nuros 1955. nn 9V.qr.\ 

ihu muUifanor approach * Vrlr ,i.» ' P a a cogent all too real cnticiim ol 
u«d u p,„M.,7beu„ ,h " 7 in\enionc5 ar< 

ological usues about it Cnen 10 „n nuse. horsever. u\o method 

only t^o grades (above averuge tor thi'l™'? ** 

possible classes of lempcrainem can ^ ' ** ^serage) . a*" = 1 .02 

scope enough for almSt amone prosidi 

temperamental quahue, or be the h ‘he relative uniqueness o 

'xjliese that temperament can be as it difRcult t. 

premise of 10 uncorrelaied tra.u f Moreoser. giseti tht 

o persons for each of the no«ni. i”* whole be an equal numbe 

-w-l possibiltues „ that not so^ Thus, amongs 
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The \alidity criterion dan are factorially derived in wlndi 
the discrete trait clusters are identified by the nature of the 
Items forming each The standardization population consists 
of 912 students for all traits except T A separate population 
IS used for tins factor The reliabilities for the factors range 
from 75 to 85 Perry (1952) has devised an ‘rgram as an 
aid in graphically presenting the test findings for easier 
interpretation Gilbert (1950) reports significantly high cor 
relations between factors E (motional stability) and A) scend 
ance) with BI N (eurotic tendency) and B4 D (ommance) , 
respectively, of the Personality Inventory Similar correla 
tions exist among factors O (bjeciivity) , F (riendliness) and 
P (ersonal relations) of this sur\ey and factors O (bjectivity) , 
Ag (reeableness) and Co(operati\eness) of the Guilford 
Martin Personnel Inventory 

HSSTOn PBRSONAl ADJUSTMENT INVENTORY 

This inventory is accompanied by an unusually compre 
hensive (Heston 1949) u Inch discusses the tarious 

phases m the development and interpretation of the test It 
reflects a great deal of careful work Developed by Heston 
and published by the World Book Company, the PersomI 
Adjustment Inventory is designed for use vith high school 
and college students and with adults However there are no 
separate norms for noncollege adults, the reason being tint 
these are unnecessary according to the test author 

The inventory consists of 270 items to be answered by 
marking Yes or No on a separate answer sheet There are 
two scoring keys The raw score for each of the si\ areas 
IS the sum of significant items These are converted into 
percentiles and recorded on a profile graph on the back of 
the answer sheet Tlie components of adjustment measured 


2 018 college students there would base to l>e two of each ch« These are 
interesting geometrical speailalions cleducuons from the Stiney s nature No 
doubt something is wrong perhaps to ibinV. of lempcrainent as so niceh and 
geometricalJ) alJoitcd amongst college siudeiiU but so it must be if this Si/nr> 
IS as sound scientifically as it appears lo be 
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by ihU inventory arc: analytical ihitiking — A, tlcj^rcc of in- 
tellectual independence, liking for problem-solving; sort- 
ability — S, similar to extroversion of other personality in- 
ventories: emotional stability — K, the tisnal mcanitig is 
assigned to this component: confidenre — C, a rather complex 
personal attribute, “Persons scoring liigh on 'C* make de- 
cisions readily, feel sure of the value of their own judgment, 
adjust easily to new or difncuU situations, feel they enjoy the 
approval and favor of tlicir associates, face the present and 
future optimistically rather than Unger regretfully over the 
past, lack inferiority feelings, and arc not dissatisfied with 
their physique and appearance” (Heston. 1919, p. 10) ; 
sonal relations — P, a matter of the iiulividunrs attitudes 
totvard others and understanding of their behavior; finally, 
home satisfaction— H, involves all that enters into licalihy 
home relationships. Strictly speaking, some of these com- 
ponents are not so much personality attributes as they are 
descriptions of the person’s adaptation to aspects of his social 
milieu. 


. itself was developed from original and borrowed 

Items. Tlie final 270 items were selected from a pool of 4.500 
statements. Validity was accomplished by three methotls: 
(1) the internal consistency of items, more explicitly the 
method of extreme groups, in which the retained items 
differentiated consistently between the subjects in both 
groups (Heston apologizes for employing this validity 
° 1 . " psychologically meaning- 

^\ere ept. (This is face \-aUdity, extremely subjective 
and not acceptable without further evidence.) (3) The 
counseloTJ^ outside criteria, such as agreement betsveen 

mtin^rndTet “ associates’ 

urs^ar^ed Tr d>e correla- 

impressed with .(!' P* favorably 

student assessmenAS^^^' ^ preliminary 

from .80 to 91 The reliabilities ranged 

o -Jl. 1-he table of interirait correlations did not 
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support the lutitors contention tliat the inventory assessed 
si\ independent adjustment components Certainly this m 
ventor) could he as itsclul as any other for locating the 
subjects problem ireis 

IPAX HUMOR rrST OF PERSONAtJry 

This IS not 1 sense of luimor test Rather it is a unique 
approtcfi to persomhty evaltntion Cattell et al (1947 
1955) relate tlie rationale of tins test to the Freudian notion 
of uu and humor as a means of expressing repressed mate 
nal (p 2) 

Freud bad argued that the dynamic tendencies enjoyed 
in avit are those most denied satisfaction m the surface 
personality Tins places the present test in the class of ego 
defense designs aimed at giving insights regarding those un 
conscious needs uluch so frequently command the ultimate 
behaMor of the individual The authors developed three 
forms of tfie humor test to obtain personality data in a man 
ner different from tlie accepted approaches Jn Form A the 
subject chooses tfie funnier of 76 pairs of jokes while in 
Forms B and C the degree of funniness of jokes is the method 
of responding 

Tlie factors in tiie test stones are debonair sexual and 
general unmhibitedness vs anxious consideratencss good 
natured play vs dryvvit tough self composure vs reassurance 
in embarrassment gruesomeness vs flirtatious playfulness 
hostile derogation vs urbane pleasantness resignation vs 
impudent defiance of decency cold realism vs tiieatricalism 
ponderous humor vs neat light hearted wit whimsical retort 
vs d^magwg rerort mistreatment humor vs cheerful in 
dependence esasioii of responsibility and guilt vs anxious 
concern and scorn of ineffectual male vs rebound against 
feminine aggression Form A taps the first 10 while Form B 
includes factors 1 1 and 12 (the last two above) Cattell con 
sidered these factor names as tentative and subject to change 
With further data Scoring is accomplished with a stencil 
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kc) The rau scores irc con\cTitd into Atindirci scores either 

as stanines or stens * and perccnlilcs 

The test retest reliabilities nnj;c from 10 to GO for ilic 
indiNidual factors — a lou set of \aiucs This nil) not be due 
to the nature of tlie jokes alone but to the reaction of the 
indiNidiial to old jokes is the) ire rcid the second imic 
The referent is not as stable is asking the subject sshcihcr 
or not lie has frequent heidichcs IJcstdes there ire fen 
Items for each of the factors to give i satisfactory rclnbihiy 
For the present a mijor need is Mlidits data hcyoncl cor 
relation t\ith other personahly inventories and further in 
fomiaiion v\ith regard to the normative jmjnilation The 
Handbook (Catiell et al 1955) docs not go into these im 
ponant details Rather it ts heavily weighted with tcclinical 
matters on factor analysts and related topics It is possible 
that too many users may resort to this test as a measure of 
sense of humor rather than as an attempt to evaluate 
personality within the conceptual framcisork of Catiell and 
ills CO workers for tins test 

*Suninc M a enndenutton ot stanlard nine a nine p» ml scale viith the 
mean at a «en is a ten point scale There is Imle besond coincmcnce Uiat 
dictates the choice between the two 
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7 . 


MINNESOTA MULTIPHASIC PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

This is the most widely used PsvcHoftrETRic 
personality test Hathaway and Meehl (1951) have published 
a volume of 799 pages devoted to the clinical use of the 
MMPI It IS possible Jiere just bare!) to touch the high spots 
in the development and applications of this test The forms 
published by The Psychological Corporation are (I) The 
individual form consists of 550 single statements printed on 
individual cards which are to be sorted into True False or 
Cannot Say piles The edges of the cards are colored and 
punched to facilitate recording and scoring (2) The group 
form IS a reusable booklet of 566 statements to be ansivered 
True or False on an IB\f sheet Hand scoring is accomplished 
by keys for 11 scales Two other scales arc scored hj pre 
scribed counting procedures Machine scoring is ai'aihble 
Tlie inventory is designed for use with subjects 10 years of 
age and o\er 

Hatliaway and McKinley (1910) %\ere interested in dc 
vising a multiphasic de\jce to obtain a sampling of as many 
segments of behaMor and attitudes as possible for use in 
llie psychiatric esaluation of a client The original items 
ivere draisn from clinical evpcriena; uith patients psychi 
atnc e\amiriaijon forms textbooks in psychiatry earlier />er 
sonality imeniones and dir«:tions for methcal and ncuro 
logical case history taking Oser 1000 items uerc ihiis ac 

/19 
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cumulated and then reduced to 501 clnninaiinj; duplicates 
and “ those items which seemed to ha\c rclati\el> little 
significance for the purposes of this stud) . . (p 21‘*). I he 
last statement suggests that items with no face salidit^ as 
judged b) tlie authors were dropped These were presented 
on individual cards to* (1) 1,251 normal subjects IC to 65 
years of age from imivcrsit) and other sources who denied 
receiving an^ treatment for illness (2) Tv\o hundred and 
fifty four medical patients with no history of obv ions psychi* 
atnc involvements ('I) Two hundred and twenty one psychi- 
atric patients who were able to take the test. Psychiatric 
information regarding the patients was obtained from medi- 
cal records and from ncuropsychiatric staff reports. These 
sources provided such data as symptoms, personal problems, 
and diagnoses 


The persons in the normative study represented a cross 
section of the state of Minnesota rural and urban residents, 
normal, medically ill, and psychiatncally involved individ- 
uals, and those from a v'aricty of occupations, socioeconomic 
status, and educational levels Included m the latter category 
were high school and college students seen at the University 
(of Minnesota) Testing Bureau U was not surprising, there- 
fore, that later work with the norms derived from this 
^nglomeraie population proved to be most unsatisfactory. 
This was especially so when the original norms were used 
for categorizing special groups such as college students 

For each chmcal^le (seep 122) pat.enta ,, ere selected 
actrr;,Tr°rf®,I r'" presenting s)mptoms char- 

rarpssch a ’ “ndKton as defined tn the Amer- 

oTder! Thus n Ctonficnlion of Mental Dts- 

Zt llJcnZ’ contrasting gronps uas the basts 

scale con“t„::onH",'n.":a:'r"" 

difference between the ertterrn 1 P™"“gc frequenc)- 

normal group uh.chssasatWt ,,®^”"'’ [patients] and die 

most ot the uems seterf error, for 

-re than tuice the standard err":"T„ri™" 
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Kinley, IMO, pp 256-257) After this first screenin.r a ,„ore 
refined technique was employed to obtrin a higher degree 
of discrimination between patients diagnosed for a particular 
clinical scale and the patient group m general These final 
differentiating items irere integrated into the present form 
of the test 

Hathaway and l^fcKinley (1946) state that the \ahdity 
of this m\entory lies in die better than chance agreement 
between high scale scores and final clminl diagnoses for 
psychiatric admissions Guthrie (1950) obtained \rMPI pro 
files for six diagnostic groups of patients — ps>chonciJrosis, 
anxiet} state and inadequate personality, psjcliopithic per- 
sonality, asocial type paranoid schizophrenn depression, 
and mantc conditions T/ie distribution of scores for the four 
\alidity and eight clinical scales (excluding Mf and Si) indi 
cated significantly different patterns distingmshing tJie sub 
jects in each diagnostic category Tlie indi\ idual profiles w ere 
given to seven experts who were able to sort them among 
die SIX diagnostic categories with a Jiigh degree of acciincj ‘ 
Benton and Probst (1940) also investigated the relation 
ship between ps)cliiatric evaluation and scale scores of 70 
patients Tliey reported a significrnt agreement between 
these two assessment techniques for Pel Pa, and Sc scales and 
no agreement for the Hs, D, Hy, Mf, and Pt scales The 
divergences in findings cannot all be nttributed to the test 
since three other considerations contributed to the fiinl re 
suits the composition of the pitient group the ps>chntric 
prejudices of the psjchntnsts and the nomenclature used 
to classify the patients Until these elements are controlled 
the inconclusive findings cannot be pennitted to mal.c a case 
agatusf the continued use of ibc MMPJ 

The validity scales are important for dcicniunjiig ilic 
manner m which the test data arc to be intcrprcietl The 
? or question scale indicates the extent to which there arc 


1 Part of ilie implication from ihw simW w ihai ahviJiite scale scores arc nm 
as significani as the pattern Hichm *.h»fh ihe vwe* are inil)e.I<)e.l The inter 
preter should look not only for lugli iiidisidiial Kotei hui fur the Rcneial loci 
of all the T sctires. 
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e'cccssne omissions m responses to Ihc icsi Too nian> blank 
spaces places the burden of describing the indi\uUial on 
fewer Items The L or he score rcseals the degree t(> uhich 
social desirabiht) is inflnencing ilic icstcc’s rcsjxmsbencss 
The r or \ahdity score points to possible carelessness in 
replying to the statements either because of lack of adc* 
<pnte comprehension, rteording errors, or because tlie testcc 
is simply marking answers indiscriimnalcly.* A high V score 
imy also be due to scoring errors The K or correction scale 
usually discloses a bit more infonmtion regarding tlic siib 
ject’s test taking attitude — too defensue or too rigid and 
critical in the application of the items to oneself. ^Vub 
regard to these scales Hathaway and MeKinlcy (lOlG) make 
It clear that the \alidity herein referred to has to do with 
" questions of attitude, candor, literac), and the like, as 
these might affect the subject’s responses and thus l!ic scores 
on the sarious scales' (p 23) 

The clinical scales in general use arc I!s, h>jx)chondnasis, 
D, depression, Hy, hysteria, Pd. psychopathic dcMatc, Mf. 
masculinity femininity interest. Pa, paranoia, Pt, psychasthc* 
nia, Sc, schizophrenia, Ma, liypomania, and Si, social intro- 
version extroscrsion Fach of these scales has a code number 
so that the code method of presenting MMPI data is in ac- 
cordance with the technique dcMsed by Hathaway and Mechl 
(1951) in their Atlas for the Cltmcal Use of the MMPI Sev- 
eral scales being worked on but not yet an integral part of 
the in\entory are Do, dominance, LBQ, low back pain, Pf« 
parietofrontal, Pr, prejudice Re recidivism, Re, responsi- 
bility, St, social economic status Ne neuroticism. and two 
new ones by Cook and Medlye (1954) , Ho. hostility and Pv, 
Pharisaic virtue 


The test retest reliability for the scales range from a low 
of 46 on the K scale for normals to a high of 93 on the 
!• scale tor psychiatric patients In general, however, the 
test retest reliability of the MMPI is satisfactory Roser 


mental health o[ the lesieT” >mpai»em This in itself is a sjmpiora of ihe 
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(1953) and Layton (1954) find convincing test retest reh 
abilities for their respective psychiatric and normal groups 
Both report intramdividual changes from one test to the 
next but the general configuration of the profiles remains 
fairlystable Gilliland and Colgm (1951) on the other hand 
have test retest and split half reliabilities of 29 to 81 with 
eight of the clinical scales showing r s below 70 They feel 
that any diagnosis based on MMPI findings should be sup 
ported by independent evidence * 

The raw scores obtained with the keys convert into T 
scores on the profile form that comes with the test There 
are separate norms for men and women As previously stated 
the later researches with the MMPI indicate differences with 
regard to the norms The consensus seems to be that the 
original norms cannot be used with all subjects Gilhhnd 
and Colgm (1951) find differences in mean T scores of col 
lege students and the normative population furthermore 
there are wide variations in individual scale scores for three 
student groups from three different universities Goodstem 
(1954) on the other hand analyzes the MMPI results with 
male undergraduates at eight different colleges and con 
dudes that the differences among the mean scores are not 
significant More important however is Ins finding that col 
lege men give a characteristic profile different from that of 
noncoliege men Tins is supported by J H Clark (1954) 
and Allen (in press) Tyler and Michaehs (1953) see minor 
variations in the Alanual norms and those for college men 
and women on selected scales It is quite apparent that the 
norms given m the Manual are too general and tJiat some 
changes are necessary for large selected populations for a 
more meaningful interpretation of the findings 

This inventory is useful because it samples a number of 
personality attributes attitudes and thought content Clark 
and Allen (1951 1952) have devised a means of item 

analysis which enables the interpreter to obtain a more com 
prehensive picture of the lestees perceptions of the forces 
* This of course reflects on the validity ot ll e MMPI since rel ab 1 1) is an 
essential ingredient in sal tl t> 
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m \us l.(c spec Ri vsrmc ot lUc hcRC nu.nl.cr of items 
alone, it altords the tester a great deal of pcrsoinl infontt. 


tion 


MfNNESOTA PERSONAUTy SCAIE 

This fisc pin test h) Darlc> and McNnitnra (l^n> . pul>- 
hshed b> The Psychological Cor|K)nit»on. has separate fornts 
for male and female students in grades 11 through college. 

It stems from years of unncrsity personnel uorh 'Mth a 
battery of personality tests prosiding thirteen separate scores 
Ry means of factor analysis the thirteen areas svere reduced 
to fne "psychologically meaningful" factors I, morale, H, 
social adjustment. III, family relations. IV, cinotionahiy; 
and V, economic conscrsatism For economical and satisfac- 
tory test length those items difTcrcntiaiing significantly be- 
tween die highest 23 and the lowest 23 scoring cases were sub- 
jected to t\so more modification and elimination procedures 
Thus \aliduy was approached through factor analysis, the 
method of extreme groups, and the reactions of personal 
counselors to the inNcmory Split halt Ychabvliucs tanged 
from 84 to 97 for men and from 91 to 93 tor women 

The norms for each of the parts are based on 1,083 men 
and 888 women students at the Unncrsiiy ot Minnesota 
The raw scores are translated into percentiles The test is 
self administering with different instructions for the parts* 
Fot Tans 1 and V the subject reacts to each item in lenns 
o£ one of five degrees of agreement or disagreement In 
Parts II, III, and IV one of five degrees of frequency of 
occurrence of an event or an idea is tlie basis tor responding 
to statements The name of the pan generally characterires 
the nature of the items for each phase of the Minnesota 
Personality Inventory 

There are no references to this test m the Psycholostcal 
Abslracs for the past decade Hotseter, psscholoRists tvlto 
constructed m the tvamework of factor analysis 
as'pecJ'ofhfc tniportant 
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MOONEY PROBLEM. CHECK LISTS 

There ire six forms of this query two forms are published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research of the Ohio State 
UriJiersjty The four more widely used forms for adults 
college high school and junior high school students are 
published and distributed by The Psychological Corporation 
The developers of these tests arc Gordon and Mooney 
(1950) The forms indicate the population for which each 
IS designed The Problem Check List is not a test in its 
narrow meaning it is an opportunity for the subject to 
indicate sources of irritation and worry to summarize prob 
lems not listed and to evaluate chief sources of difficulty 
Adequate writing space is provided for the subject to elabo 
rate on any topic Whether writing elicits ventilation as 
readily as verbalizing is a moot question 

The adult form has 288 problems dealing with matters 
of health economic security self improvement personality 
home and family courtship sex religion and occupation 
Areas of some personal concern are underlined while the 
numbers of the items identifying the more serious problems 
are encircled 

136 In love with someone I can t marry 
212 Too easily moved to tears 
288 Afraid of losing my job 

A count IS made of the underlined and encircled items How 
ever the total score has far less meaning than the leads 
furnished by particular items and the cluster of items within 
a given area The design of the Check List enables the user 
to bring together the significant items lor each area Tins 
permits a sequential analysis of the testees reactions to area 
Items This information is valuable for counseling purposes 
The preliminary list contained 490 items in 1 1 areas 
Opinions from experts in adult counseling resulted in a re 
duced list of 420 items in 12 areas Finally the present 
form emerged The purpose and design of the Moonc) 
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Problem Check list nn> siii;E;cst lint Us \a!i(lu> docs not 
seem important ^tt some basis must be established for the 
aecunc) of ibis mode of ferrciing out and locating foci of 
difTicuU) It should not be 'issuiiicd that the list checker is 
so insightful that /ill problems s\ ill be marked and lint those 
not marked arc not sources of difiicult^ Its niajfir xaltic lies 
in the immediacy of its application in intliMdual and group 
counseling guidance and actions programs and in rcscareli 
The matter of reliability is presented as follosss by Mooney 
and Gordon (lOaO p 9 ) 


The problems of reliability of an msirumeni like the Problem 
Ched List are not quite ihc same as those of a test for svlucli 
scores arc obtained 

The dieck list is designed to reflect the problems uhich a 
student senses and is sailing to express at a ^iven iimc Since 
the problem svorld of an individual is a dynamic inicrrelaiion 
of changing situations and experiences one would expect the 
number of items and the specific items checked to be somewhat 
different at each administration of ihc check list — if the instrii 
ment does v\hat it has been designed to do The well known 
methods of esiimaiing reliability such as the test retest split 
half and K.uder Richardson formulas assume that scores on the 
whole lest or on the half tests arc meaningful measures whicli 
reflect the standing or die competence of tlie individual m the 
area measured It is quite clear that a Problem Check List count 
determined by the number of checks docs not necessarily reflect 
the various intensiues of ihe problems marked by the student 
It IS not a score in the usual sense of the term Furthermore U 
IS obvious that two Items like too tall and too short (whidi 

app^r consecutively m the Health and Physical Development 

understanding of the 

udnudual rase they must he capable of rcncctmg changes in 

tseb facibraie .be put^“ teclltirgiieu" 
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The present check lists are residues from a pool of over 
5,000 Items collected from sarious sources concerned ivith 
the problems of junior md senior high school and college 
students The 330 items of the college and high school forms 
probe problems of health and physical development, HPD 
finances, living conditions, and employment, FLE social 
and recreational activities, SRA, social psychological rela 
tions, SPR, courtship sex, and marriage, CSM Jiome and 
family, HP, morals and religion, iMR adjustment to college 
(school) work, ACW or ASW, the future, vocational and 
educational, FVE, and cuiTiculiim and teaching procedure, 
CTP Tlie junior high school form contains 210 items for 
the following seven areas health and physical develop 
ment, HPD, school, S home and family, HP, money, work, 
the future, M^VF, boy and girl relations BG, relations to 
people in general, PG, and self centered concerns, SC 
McIntyre (1953) gave the check list to 407 high school 
students and also extracted relevant information from the 
students school records to serve as the validity criterion He 
felt tint if students were aware of their problems and could 
check them, then the device must be a valid tool Within 
the meaning of this definition of validity McIntyre found 
the Problem Check List a valid instrument 

PERSONALITY INVENTORY 

This 125 item questionnaire was constructed by Bernreuter 
(1933) and is published by the Stanford University Press 
(Bernreuter, 1935) It is designed for male and female high 
school and college students and adults 

The test is an early representation of the revolt against 
the notion that behavior and trait show a one to one relation 
ship Bernreuter believes that all behavior may be a mamfes 
tation of more than one personality attribute in operation 
This IS reflected in the scoring method m which a single 
question contributes to more than oue of the six scales 
(four Bernreuter and two Flanagan scales) in differing 
(weighted) amounts In other words since the Personality 
Inventory, or PI, assesses neurotic tendency, self sufficiency, 
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iniroveision-eMroYcision, dominance •subini’ision, scU-confi* 
dcnce, and sociability as personality dimensions, it presum- 
ably takes the place of at least four uniirait tests sucli as 
Tiiurstonc’s Neurotic Inventory, Ilcrnrcnter’s Self-Sufliciciiry 
Test, Laird's C2 Introvctsion Test, and Allports’ A-S Re- 
action Study. These arc the sources of the items from which 
Betureuier developed the original PI. 

By the method of contrasting psychologically defined 
groups from an original {)Opulntioii of 1 ,fi 1 8 men and women, 
Bernreuter retained those items which differentiated between 
the extienic groups for each of the four personality' attributes 
measured by the inventory, c.g., items discriminating tlic 
50 most dominant from the 50 least dominant (or most sub- 
missive) were kept for the dominance-submission scale, and 
so on for each scale. Tlie four Ucrnrcuter scales are: Bl-N, 
neurotic tendency: B2-S, sclf-sufliciency; B!bl, introversion- 
extroversion; B4-D, dominance-submission. The two Plana* 
factors are: Fl-C, sclf-confidcncc and F2-3, so* 
ctabthty. Questions with discriminating power for more than 
one scale were assigned weighted scores in proportion to 
their contributions to each scale. 

Validity data cited by Bcmrctitcr assume tlie validity ot 

sliowr"„'Tabie 12™ 


Table 12. Cociricicnts 


of Validity 


Fall Quarter Class 
N Uncorr Corr 


Winter Quarter Class 
fv’ Uncorr. Corr. 


Bl-N and TN« ^ 

B2-S and SS» 70 

B3-I and C2“ 70 

B4.D and AS (men)“ 55 
B4-D and AS (women) 


89 

76 

81 


1 00 
1 00 


32 

46 

44 

55 

29 


.91 .99 

86 1.00 

.69 .92 

.67 .84 

.82 .99 


Adapted from Table II n Reaction Study 
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The cocllicicms ire very high but they do not establish the 
vihdily of the PI Rather these rs show tint the items of 
tile tests Ime elicited similar responses They do not take 
into account the disturbing matter of social approval and 
desirability as important considerations in responsiveness 
The fakabihty of the paperand pencil personality tests has 
been established by Bernreiiter himself Subsequent studies 
lease little doubt regarding this major sveakness of this test 
as well as other paper and pencil personality tests (Wesman 
1952) As for validity on the basis of extreme groups the 
criticism IS that it ennnot be presumed that the items dif 
ferentnte with regard to a personality variable as accurately 
among individuals m the middle section of the distribution 
curve where most of the people lie as tiiey do for the extreme 
cases 

Split half relnbility coefficients ranged from 78 to 91 
with the higher reliabilities characteristic of the adult group 
Windle (1952) surveyed the effects of retesting on person 
ility questionnaires and found that of nine test retest reports 
with the PI five showed essentially no change in the retest 
protocol and four indicated an indefinite increased adjust 
merit m the retest responses to the questions Jf anything 
this may be interpreted as showing a f4nly accurate degree 
of stability 

The inventory is simple to administer but hand scoring 
is time-consuming since there are 18 keys for the six scales 
It IS suggested that a Veeder counter be used to facilitate 
this scoring Macliine scored answer sheets are available An 
individual report sheet is available avith a brief explanation 
of the percentile scores printed thereon 

The PJ IS not assessing independent traits as indicated by 
the high correlations between introversion extroversion and 
neurotic tendency an r of 96 and an r of 58 between self 
sufficiency and dominance Dominance intercorrelates ~ 83 
with neurotic tendency and - 72 with introversion This 
opens to question the necessity for four separate scales since 
the neurotic tendency and introversion extrov ersion scales 
seem to have enough in common to infer that both are meas 
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At the same time it slumk! not l)c so long as lo defeat its 
purpose (5) The matter of rclnlulii) must be dilTcrtntly 
defined test retest or obscraaiion icobscrsalion reliability 
may or may not be significant because of the nature of the 
population for uhom the scales arc tlesigned, i e , patients 
in mental hospitals may change rapidly between ratings 
Therefore rehabiliiy imisi be approached by liaving tuo 
raters assess the patient at appro\imatcly the same lime 1 lie 
infiiience of these criteria can lie delected in the Psychiat* 
nc Rating Seales The selected items come from an analysis 
of 55 symptoms rating scales The final form contains 52 
symptoms rating scales s\hich cluster about nine psyehiat 
Tic eniiiies acute ansieiy, conscrsion hysteria, manic state, 
depressed state, scln/ophrcmc cxcuemcnt, paranoid coiuli 
tion. paranoid schizophrenic, hcbcphicmc schi/ophrcmc. and 
phobic compulsive' A descriptive statement may contribute 
to more than one psychiatric cluster Tor example, scale 11. 
No evidence of social wiilulraual Docs not appear to seek 
out the company of other people Definitely avoids people,” 
contributes to acute anxiety, depressed state, and paranoid 
schizophrenia Figure 4 illustrates AVittcnhom’s rating scales 
The instructions are simple to follow The applicable scale 
Item numbers are encircled by the rater The encircled 
numbers are then transferred to appropriate blank spaces 
The form is arranged so that the last page yields total raw 
scores for the nme dusters A table of cqtnralents pros, ties 
sundard cluster scores for the raw scores Median Lndard 
able These' "t ^ psydnatne conditions are avail 

scores are r,™!,,! 1 (1955) pomtS Otlt that high 

.rptan:n’’m'’dt!;rr^^^^^^ ><>" 

attractive It should be restsirt ' ° 

♦The ISaO Atanual of the American p« 

terms coniersion hysteria and )<««lric Vssociation does not use the 

‘VVittenborn (19,5) ates the mc-f m us revised nomenclature 

ard duster score of one for each nt .fc” hase a stand 

almost tharactcnstic of the normal This profile hotseser i' 


» ps)choncuTosi$ reaciist 


profile Us. — 

P n and the median patient diagnosed 
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nring tlie same pcrMmnJii) \'arjab)c. To a lesser clcgrcc tins 
holds for tile dominance and self suflicicnry scales. More- 
over, a score on introversion ina^ be interpreted as the in- 
verse of dominance because of the higli negative correlation 
betvseen these tvso variables. 1 he same tan be said of the neu- 
rotic tendency and dominance scales, rianagan (11)35) tbd 
factor anal)<fc the intcrcorrclations for tlie four Ilernrentcr 
scales He concluded that liiest four were reducible to two 
factors, C or self-confidence and S or sociability of the indi- 
vidual. The IVNO rianagan factors predicted the four Hern- 
reuier scale scores with a high degree of accuracy (sec Hern* 
renter, U)S5, Table V, p C) . Uemremer incoiporatcd these 
two scales into his PI to give the impression of evaluating in 
two additional areas This has liecn substantially confirmed 
m a stud) by Martin (1918) v\Iio found that ibc two I lana- 
gan factors or scales, Fl-Cand I2-S. were the most c/fcciivc 
measurement values in the PI. 


The raw’ scale scores arc converted into percentile ratings. 
Separate norms arc available for high school students, cob 
lege students, and adult men and v\omcn In tlie 20 vears of 
use a ^eat deal of data lias been accumulated with widely 
f application are 

^ n ■"dunr.al. In Ik., I, ,|,e emphasis is in 

h d-n-cal usage, to preside 

emtlovL t ■"dttstr, tt I as been 

T7e ?«ul«Lf “"'i ^»P<^-.sor] npgrading. 

(1948) attemnt*fn”"^ Rtchartlson's 

and Soarlv^' r t business and m social activities 

the most u,dely used tesu tn 

Fas. (194^repl.ricd',ha't"ilmar ‘'’‘= 

With the social siiuatinn ^nswers to the questions varied 
-bedded Seen P“n-ular items were 

'erba, .nstruet.ons to The tS^e': I'Xr 

ansuer the quesuons os required to 

S ^he Condition prevailed at 
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cacli adnunistrntion of the PI Needless to siy, the responses 
\aricd uitli changes in the situation Tlie subjects were also 
given the items orally and they responded in the same man 
ner, being permitted more than a Yes, ?, or No answer 
This emphasized the weakness of restrictive responsivity in 
lierent in the present mode of replying to the inventory It 
ma) be concluded tint generalizations regarding behavior on 
the basis of percentile scores should be considered tenuous 
at best Despite these contradictions and weaknesses, the PI 
IS a fruitful source of information regarding the testee s per- 
ceptions of his psychosocial role 

PSYCH/ATK/C RATtNG SCALES 

This publication of The Psychological Corporation is not 
a personality evaluation scale m the same sense as those dis 
cussed in this chapter It is a device whereby psychiatric 
patients are judged by those who are in close contact with 
them (luring the course of everyday hospital living This 
enables the attending psychiatrist to obtain an up to the 
moment picture of the waxing and waning of symptoms 
and behavioral manifestations of the patient s state The de 
velopment of a scale of this nature is much more than a 
simple listing of behavioral observations by nurses attend 
ants, and doctors Wittenbom (1951) sets up the following 
criteria which this kind of scale must meet for maximum 
usefulness (I) It should deal witji the symptomatology 
that IS considered significant for hospitalized mental pa 
tients (2) In order to give a sequential picture of move 
ment, the items should be concerned with current behavior 
(3) A useful scale rs not dependent oa the theoretical biases 
professional skills, and training of the rater Therefore the 
Items must be noninterpretive statements that are checked 
as they appropriately describe the patient (4) A scale should 
be applicable to all patients who are admitted to a mental 
hospital This means that a stale should include relevant 
descriptive and symptomatic items that cut across diagnos 
tic nomenclature and revolve around discernible behavior 
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Validity docs not appear to be nil important consideration 
since tlie purpose of tlic rating scales is to provide descriptive 
information railier than to diagnose or to assess personality. 
The use or abuse of this test for any other purpose must call 
for validity and standardization procedures acceptable for 
the new purpose. 


THE SIXTEEN PERSONAUTY FACTOR QUESTIONNAIRB 

The Institute for Personality and Ability Testing lias pub- 
hslicd several tests of svhicli the Ifi PF Questionnaire is the 
most promising as an assessment device for high school and 
college students and adults. The autliors of the test arc Cat- 
tell. Saunders, and Stice (1950-1951) . There are tlirec forms: 
Fotos a and B with 187 questions in each and Form C with 
lOo Items. The responses may be recorded on an IBM form 
scoring or they can be made directly 
Yp<t tn n\ tiy encircling the appropriate choice of 

T?' “• • Uncertain, (b) or (a) . In Be- 

thrp.J-lin’ “®'''"'cr lias the option ot making tliis a 

th^rJ , ■" "‘"U' ‘I’' 'cstee selects one of the 

forced-rhni ^ or it could be a pseudo 

rponsecl Le "'m T “"cenative, i.e., the re- 

S kI are a?’’’ ''' (a) or 

and for scoring ^ ^ separate answer sheet 

bookleL A nrofile craponscs recorded directly in tbe test 
tion and inmrpretation"*r*i.”" 'booklet for easier integra- 
is available for comh' ° ^ separate profile form 

both have F“™s A and B if 

the test profde "> ‘he testee. Figure 3 illustrates 

gu7^nc"“;tt™e,“ imt™' ““ f- ttse in 

These norms are in the leadership selection, 

for each of twenty-Hve score profile 

five clinical s^Tidromes *^^‘^^rship indices, and 

profile. Figure 6 illustrates one occupational 
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In tins application of the norms the profile of the testee is 
compared uith the mean composite profiles of individuals 
already in the particular occupation The purpose is to see 
bow closely the testee s distribution of personality factor 
scores (and therefore personality structure) approaches the 
mean score distribution for the 16 factors of those adjusted 
to their work The clinical norms are given for five syu 
dromes schizophrenics manic depressivcs neiiiolics psy 
chopaths, and convicts Again the central concept is the ex 
tent of proximateness betaveen the testee s profile and the 
clinical syndrome profile 

This test IS not designed primarily for detecting ability or 
a pathological slate Its puipose. according to the authors, 
K ' to give the maximum information in the shortest 
time about dimensions of personahty (Cattell el el, 1950- 

I9S4 p n Thus 16 personality factors are evaluated audit 
IS th'e respons.bil.ty of the interpreter to make twrr.trmm 
use of the information for the testee s tvelfare These d men 

sions are described as source traits, i e , the basic attnhutes 
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from uhicli sprinj^ the moic o\cU bcln\ lornl nnnifcstniions 
Ashich arc obsen iblc and dtscnbiblc The hltcr arc ihc 
‘surface traits tlic cver^tlix bclmior leading to person- 
ahiy-cInracteri7ation taping b> other persons in the social 
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on personality ^ **“' ‘*10 cHects o[ intellectual lescl 
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C EmotiomI snbihtj or ego strength vs submission is a ivell 
Himui dimension since it appears in many other personality 
inventories* ' 

r Surgency vs desiirgency or depressive inxiety is some 
vvint relited to the more commonly JabeJed dimension on the 
introversion extroversion continuum 

G Cfnncter or superego strength vs lack o£ interml stand 
nrds IS a polyglot factor involved m C above and in the orthodox 
analjtical concept of conscience and morality 

H Adventurous autonomic restlience vs inherent with 
drawn schirothymia is summed up by the test authors as ad 
venturous vs timid 

I Emotional sensitivity vs tough maturity is not too defim 
tive as a dimension It includes self sufficiency emotional matu 
rtcy fnviJousness dependency and other factor loadings 
L Paranoid scluzothymia vs truthful altruism describes the 
bipolar dimension of suspecting vs accepting 

M Hjstcric unconcern vs. practical concernedness is a com 
ple\ factor assessing the extent of responsibility felt by the indi 
vidual in his affairs 

N Sophistication vs rough simplicity is self descriptive 
O Anxious insecurity vs placid self confidence is a clinical 
factor frequently encountered m many questionnaires purport 
ing to evaluate anxiety level 

Qi Radicalism vs conservatism is an attempt to describe the 
person s temperament as it is manifested in life activities This 
does not refer only to political leanings but to modes of experi 
encing and adapting to problems. 

Q» Independent self sufficiency vs lack of resolution is an 
other factor that finds some of its loading in other factors such 
as C H and I This will be recognized as present in other sched 
ules such as the Personality Inventory 

Qg "W ill control and character sfcibility as a dimension is re 
lated to factors C and G above Ps>chologists may be reluctant 
to accept the label but it does describe the items contributing 
to this cluster 

Q4 Nervous tension is one of the traits most frequently re 
ferred to m personality testing and needs little specific definition 
here 

® It IS well to bear in m nd the caution of Iscoe and Luc er (19j3) that it « 
dangerous to use d fferent tests to measure s m larly labeled traits 
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TIic HandhooK discusses tlic definitions in dctiil, tlic (nc* 
tor loidings or contributions by specific test items, and 
the \aluc oE each factor for socatiotnl and clinical interpre- 
tations 

The standirdi/aiion and Mbdation of the IG PI' Question 
naire arc the product of countrywide (oopcrniion among 
psychologists Each profile is the result of a senes of separate 
studies with appropriate populations from imlustry. the jiro* 
fessions schools, clinics, and prisons The \a1idity is not dis 
cussed directly as such, but some csidcmc is presented to 
indicate that profile differences are significant and useful 
Corrected split half reliability coefficients for the IG factors 
range from 50 to 88 This is not too satisfactory The 4iu 
thors hope that continued research will enable them to raise 
the validity and rebabiluy of the factors The IlmullwoK 
does not indicate how the final items were selected or what 
procedures were employed with regard to securing the ob 
ratings which were factor analyzed to olitain 
12 of the 16 factors Not enough validation data arc included 
1 here is some doubt of the purity of the factors as reflected in 
me si/e of the mtercorrclation cocmcienis The questionnaire 
needs further fruitful research work 


SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE TEST 

cllt:twen«r‘, ''“'“•''■nB applied social 

ness nersonn V ' ™P''asis on usefulness in selecting bnsi 
tl“ CenLr for P. n '"""'Sance Test, publ.si.ed by 

Universityandprepare^df'^H" Washington 

for Ineh LfiooF ^n Hunt, and Omnake (f930) 

concept behind dm S' .s"thehypoU 

interpersonal u nypoihesis that hannonious 

'ntnras r’nteCirce^^ 

in social and business acmitiSh^ ^““sfactorily 

a person needs atcnrrlifi » some basic qualities 

d's.ce pnrpons to a 1®, ” lest Tins 

This'lesLnsSree 

1030 pp i_G) parts {Moss Hunt, and Omwake. 
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^ in social situations 

n appointed to a position with i laree 

hrni The best way to establish friendly and pleasant relations 
with your business associates would be to 

Avoid noticing and correcting the errors the) make 

Alwajs speik well of them to the boss 

Be interested and cooperative in your work 

Ask to be allowed to do those tasks which you can do 

better than they can 

2 Recognition of the mental state of the speaker In this part 
the testee reads a verbal statement and then selects one of a list 
of 18 mental states (such as ambition despair suspicion etc) 
as descriptive of the speaker 

( ) No one is able to stop me I will do that which I 
intend to do or die in the attempt 
The subject places m the parentheses the number which corre- 
sponds to the selected mental state 

3 Pan 3 includes obser\ation of human behavior memor) 
for names and faces and sense of humor Each of these sub pans 
has items presumed to assay the personality quality 

The original test has been revised The 1914 short edition 
measures the above areas except memory for mmes and 
faces The SP (special) edition assesses only judgment m 
social situations and observation of human behiMor and is 
preferred for use in industrial situations The Manual does 
not report validity or reliability dan Scoring formulae are 
given for each part — the higher tlie raw score the better the 
individuals social intelligence Hunt presents details of the 
complete test in her book Aleasurcmenl in Psychology (pp 
335-351) Test retest reliability is 89 with college students 
while the equivalent form r is 85 The validity criterion 
consists of the subjectiv e impression ratings of penons know 
ing the testees The r between supervisory ratings and SI 
Test scores is Cl for one group of 98 emplojces Ratings of 
students by teachers and fraternity and sorority associates 
correlated 40 with test findings The relationship bctv\ccn 
extracurricular activity and test scores on the assumption 
that the more active student is more sociable and socnllj 
intelligent than his less active peer shows higher SI Test 
scores for the student engaging in more campus activities 
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A STUOy OF VAIU£S 

The rcMscd edition of this test dcxclopcd b) G W All 
port \ emon nnd lind/cy (1051) is published b) the 
Houghton Mifflin Company for use sviih college students 
and college trained adults Tins is i mothfietl \crsion of the 
older form It is self^conng has a more pleasing t)|x>graplu 
cal format and has nets questions which improve the dng 
nostic power of the test Tlic test is rooted m Sprangers 
(1928) contention that personality may be deduced from an 
individual s values and significant attitudes Thus Allport 
Vernon and Lindrey (19al pp 13-11) adopt Springer s siv 
types of man — theoretical economic aesthetic social |>olit 
leal and religious— as the test theme These types ire dc 
fined as follows 


(1) The iheoreltcat The dominant interest of the theoretical 
man is the discovery of truth Since the iniercsts of the the 
oretical man are cmpirial cntical and rational he is neccssaril) 
an inielleciualist frequently a scientist or pliilosojihcr His chief 

systemaiirc Ins knowledge 

(2) The economic The economic man is cJiaraciensticalh 

mterMed ,shat « This tjpc .s ihorough!) proc 

Heal and conforms sscll lo the preiailing stcrcoispc ol the as 
erage American businessman 

(3) The aesthetic The aesthetic man sees Ins highest salue 

ep/sXTl hie™""’' 

m Poalr 'his '''™ 7''' “ '"tested primanls 

field of politics h'f necessarily ssithm the narross 

ma*^ be calle^omh religious man 

the cosmos asa sSe mt^'hl^' “ comprehend 

‘O relate himself to us embraang totalitv 
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Fort) fnc fjiicsijnns wil sitintions sud: is those bdosr ire 
put to lIlL subject 


10 U joij ;\crc 1 unocrsity pro 
lessor Tiul li id the ncccssiry 
nhilil) % oiild prefer to tcith 
(0 jxrctr) (b) chcmistr) md 
pli)sics5 

U U ^nu sliouUl sec the {oUos\ 
itij!' net\-s Items tutli headlines 
of ctjinl SJ7C jn jotir inormnp 
pnper tshtclt svoiild )o« rcid 
more itteniiscl)? (a) miotls 

TAST TO CtJNSUIT ON 

RrtxisrituTioN (b) great 

I'tf ROSFStrNTS IN MARKET CON 

umoNs. 
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28 /\JJ the ctjticncc tint Ins been 
impnrtnily ncctimiihtcd goes 
(n shots’ tiiit the itniscrse lias 
oohed 10 Jts present state in 
accordance tsith tntunl prm 
ciplcs so tint there is no ne 
ccssity to issiime a first cause 
cosmic purpose or Cod be 
hind u (a) I agree tvith this 
sntement (b) I disagree 

15 Vjessjng Iconardo da Vincis 
picture The Last Supper 
avouhl )ou tend lo thinly of u — 
a as expressing the highest 
spiritual aspirations and 
emotions 

b as one of the most priceless 
and irreplaceable pictures 
ever painted 

c in relation to Leonardo s 
versatility and its place in 
bistor) 

d the quintessence of bar 
mony and design 

In Items 10 U and 28 the testee indicites lus degree of 
agreement with the tno altermtives on a 3 point scale while 
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m Item 15 all four alicrnaiixcs arc rank orclcrttl from i. 
most preferred, to 1, ihc least preferred selection. In tins 
manner, not onl) arc attiuidcs and \alucs of an individual 
detennmed for each of the si\ t>pes. but also llic relative 
strength of each value is assessed Norms are available for 
college students, sex differences, male and female students 
in several different t>pes of college's and universities, and for 
SIX occupational groups These nonns arc based on 851 male 
and 965 female college students in addition to 136 occupa- 
tional students and practitioners 


Tlie reliabtht) of the revised Stud> of Values reflects the 
benefits of 20 >ears* research v\iih the older form The split- 
half reliabilities for the six values range from .73 to 90, 
with a mean of 82 for this form as compared v\ ith the mean 
of 70 for the previous form Test retest rcbabilit) vanes bc- 
tvseen /7 and 91 for each of the valties— -again a decided 
improvement over the previous form of the lest. Cach item 
roniributes significant!) to its value — a condition resulting 
from 20 years of research with the test The authors claim 
that value mtercorrclations arc sufficiently low to warrant 
the statement that these values could not be funher reduced 
to more basic types ' 

Vahdit) IS densed from defined groups nhosc \alue cliar- 
aacristics are inferred from their actual and/or potential 
ini 't°T ““tnp'e. the authors presume that engineer- 
‘ and eco,wm;c salues 

wLsT r r f ''’g'"<=«'ng students do d.sclose 

s b sed onl^" Th“s, external sal.dat.on 

' htch IS for sarious groups 

for ti e e samT™ test results 

from thme mrni.rS fal.dation ts dratrn 

not too substantial ImcTaTwonth ’’“"‘^',"•,^7 

longed on methodological gr^ir rvr, "u" f' 

has liad a ereat deal of . Tj previous form 

■t. the present one needs fn^rsu^Vr''”"''’"'’''' 
a vanetv of sourre^ . ” study This can come from 

rational selection norms guidance situations, v o- 

etton norms clinical studies, and nonapplied ps)- 
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cliologicil rcscirch The test is 1 bit limited m the population 
for uliom It IS designed but it can be usefu] 

THURSTONS TEMPERAMENT SCHEDULE 

The unique contribution of tins questionmire js its em 
phasis on the differences among normal well adjusted high 
scliool and college students and adults Published by Science 
Research Associates this schedule is the development of 
Thurstone (1949-1950) This test is another example of a 
factor based questionnaire designed to evaluate personality 
characteristics in seven areas A active V vigorous I im 
pulsise D dominant C emotionally stable S sociable and 
R reflective (see Thurstone s £xflminer pp 1 2 

for definitions for each factor) Thurstone calls these seven 
areas of temperament These areas are the consequences of 
Thurstone s refactoring of Lovell s (1945) iniercorrelations 
of tliirieen scores on three Guilford personality inventories 
and reducing them to seven factors The final Temperament 
Schedule represents a refinement of several thousand items 
down to 140 questions eacli to be answered by les ? or No 
The test booklet is reusable with either hand or machine 
scoring answer forms The former is self scoring and contains 
two normative profiles one each for the adult and for the 
boy or girl subject The raw score for each factor is translated 
into percentile ratings and descriptive categories for each 
area 

The validity procedure was oriented to selecting those 
Items which differentiated among adjusted persons by the 
method of extreme groups The population consisted of 
855 college men and women 9^3 high school boys and girls 
and I 036 male and female adults 

A noteworthy omission is tlie basis for selecting the well 
adjusted standardization populations The fact that the 
emphasis is on normal and not pathological behavior be 
speaks the need for an elaboration of the selection procedure 
The intercorrelations among the seven factors are high and 
therefore do not support the alleged independence of these 
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irens Split Inlf coiratccl rclnbilitics irt lou nn^inR from 
4 ') lo 86 witli most rs below 70 Testrcitst rclnbilii) 
coefTicients \iry from 01 to 8i I best irc low \iliies Tliur 
stone cills for further work wuh this qiicslionmirc lo cn 
Inncc us mcmingfulncss in mtious ipplicd fitltls Opinions 
expressed by rcsicwcrs in lUiros ( 10 1*!) nre fisonbly tin 
posed to regard this seludulc as a research tool and wuli 
sufTicient data as a peisonahty exaltntion device for normal 
persons 


SRA YOUTH tNVBNTOkY 

Remmers and Shimberg (1019) devised this 208 item m 
ventory for junior and senior liigh school students in order 
to help locate areas of difTiculty for these youngsters In addi 
tion tlierc is space on the self scoring answer pad for llic 
individual to elaborate on anything that comes to mind 
after completing the enventory Tlie \ oulh In\ entory is pub 
lishcd by Science Research Associates and represents tlie 
cooperative effort of 100 higli schools and 15 000 teen agers 
under the auspices of the Purdue Univcrsuv Opinion Panel 
for Young People 

This IS not a personality inventory m the usual sense of 
the term It is a means of obtaining the kind of information 
counselors rnd rchted guidance dime 
Tonii “8cr coming lor help nith some per 

academic and/or vocalioml problem The areas 

GmmealL '“S'' ^diool About myself 

girl Health ^an^Tn^^ '‘V home and family Boy meets 
frenuenrv iMtl i general The norms reflect the 

ground and tneome status^Tbe '' 'religions back 

responses must be related tl st^T 
religious facets of the teen socioeconomic 

also provided nuheu Percentile norms are 

''bile the scores and percentile 


ratings are informative 
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the real \ahie of this inventory is in locating the larger areas 
and e\ en the specific causes of svorry ^ For example, checking 
sucli questions as (Afy school, item ]) ‘I have difficulty 
keeping my mind on my studies’ may suggest any of a num- 
ber of causes tint need further exploration by the proper 
school ofllcnl Or item 23 * My teachers make fun of me 
marked as a problem requires probing if school adjustment 
IS to be achiev ed by the student And so on for all the checked 
Items 

The Purdue Opinion panel collected essays on problems 
by teen agers Experts analyzed the data and a preliminary 
form ssas administered to 15,000 ninth to twelfth graders 
over the United States The subjects were grouped according 
to sex, age grade, socioeconomic level, religious background 
type of community, and region of the country Items were 
assigned to a category on the basis of a satisfactory correla 
tion between tlie item and one of the eiglu categories This 
sened as one validity cnienon OtJier criteria were aggree 
ment of experts on the diagnostic significance of two thirds of 
the Items (actually face validity) and a follow up of 92 
students tvho took the Youth Inventory and were rated with 
regard to level of adjustment by competent school personnel 
Mention must be made of the basic difficulty key which 
differentiated the items ciiecked on two levels those indica 
tive of a basic personality disturbance and those which 
helped m the recognition of problems The basic difficulty 
key brought to the tester s attention the checked items con 
sidered significant of more serious problems 

Jacobs (1951) found this inventory especially helpful m 
a routine high school testing program Students were able 
to express their problems more readily and therefore sue 
ceeded in making the scliool guidance program more mean 
ingful Drucker and Remmers (1952) reported a validation 
study with 392 junior high school students who took the 
Youth Inventory and were rated for tlieir Je\el of adjustment 

^ Science Research Assocuta publishes a series of Lt/e Adputment Booklets 
used in connection with the Vouth Imentor> as aids for teen agers concerned 
about any of the eight areas 
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by trained personnel. 'With the latter as the criterion, tliey 
concluded that six of tlie eight areas tvcrc ade(|uatcly cUf* 
fcrcntiaicd by the scores, i.c., the high and low adjustment 
groups, as judged by the raters, were, respectively, the Well- 
and poorly adjusted groups as determined by the scores. 

SUMMARY 


Chapters G and 7 do not pretend to cover all of the multi- 
dimensional tests — no one book with the exception of a test 
encyclopedia could do this kind of job successfully. I lowever, 
the tests discussed are fairly representative of the fjucstion- 
naires, scales, schedules, and inventories extant and in use 


today. ^Vhich one or more will he used depends on the 
testers theoretical position, attitudes, and convenience. The 
tests to be used by a particular psychologist should be those 
which furnish the most information regarding the tcstec 
within the framework of the purpose of testing. 

Each test has its own peculiar strength and weakness. Mucli 
more attention is usually paid to the weaknesses since this is 
an cttcciive mode of urging caution on the test user. On the 
positive side are the opporumities to ascertain the sulneci’s 
perceptions of the variety of hects in the life space; of his 

^^if-evaluations in situations; 
anti fin ^1^ on a test; of estimates of associates: 

leads to personal and 
tiveTnd '^"'’"■l^dgc is useful for preven- 

andocctnadZrS academic, 

indus;™T™:^tTe‘“n7 i^" P^^-hologist in 

dures nrovitlp tht. ’ private practice tliese proce- 

anrgrotm' "“h individual 

to agencies'^ wliicli handl especially valuable 

annid f pe^sons-.he 

The plethora ol tests oHered fn ^ '"dustrial organiiations. 
llie role that paper-and"pencil oe^ ' evidence of 

in today’s busy world. ' P«sonaIity tests have assumed 

Problem, of satisfactory validation run through most ol 
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the tests Reliability data are adequate for most of the in 
sentones Not all of the manuals give proper data with re 
gard to Item selection definition of validation and standardi 
zation populations, and follow up studies elaboratincr on the 
application of test data Some of the norms are out of date 
and require revision within the frameivork of new social 
forms and expectancies More emphasis should be placed on 
the accumulation of local norms to meet somewhat unique 
conditions that exist m the different regions, communities, 
or industrial organizations of the country 

The stimuli in these devices are quite fixed and the as 
sumption by the tester is that the responses will be re/lectne 
of the same aspect (s) of reality as posited by the test con 
structor and accepted by tlie test user Tins may or may not 
hold for the testees, and m many instances the testers objec 
tive reality (of the test stimuli and instructions) does not 
accord with the testees subjective reality (of the unique 
interpretation of tlie stimuli and instructions) Finally, it 
should be remembered that inferences from piperand 
pencil test data need verification by other techniques 
and from supplementary sources, preferably not another 
inventory type test As a prelimimr) screening survey these 
procedures are acceptable As the basis for serious decisions, 

It would be best to hesitate, pending additional valid infor- 
mation 


RiSUMi OF PART It 

The use of paper and pencil tests is a controversial issue 
in personality evaluation, but it must be recognized that 
there is little choice for the busy psychologist to do other 
wise The luxury of indiv idualized attention can be afforded 
by the practitioner who deals with people only because the 
agency in vshich he functions Ins the means to permit it 
Industry, busy in and out patient clinics, and schools need to 
be selective because of the higc numbers involved These 
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require large scale assessment programs s\hich must start out 
on the screening IcstI Tins can be accomphslicd most cco 
nomicall) ssith paper and pcnti! group test techniques This 
tspe of testing program is here to stay if psychologists, coun- 
selors and personnel workers arc to do an effective job The 
need, then is to improve the itcliniqtics currently availalile 
and to dev ise more rcriiitd modes of helping the professional 
practitioner to be more effective 
Improvement lies in many directions Most important 
work could he done in the area of tc*st validation The dis 
cussions of the validity of the 39 paper and pencil personality 
questionnaires and scales have left reasonable doubts in many 
instances regarding the acceptability of the validation pro- 
cedures and data Testees self-estimates and appraisal of the 
accuracy o test scores as self-descriptions are questionable 
mten-i of In tlic$c modes of ralidation llicrc is no 

d«irabibiy as an inHuencc in judgments 
or extreme groups acorn 
P'‘fall The riulting norms 
" “"H ■nference 
he mZe r' "“'“r »> clnmcterire 

aporomfme m r"’ ^ ''ould be more 

of^es all alon 'T' nonns on a sampling 

and the bascs'to tlm"r setaion'"''"'""' Pop“li“'<>"s 

to assess test sahdits G F k designed 

heterogeneit, and unreliabiIit>''o'l°ms Jnat "h''“ 
cgories loom as important r«><:biatric diagnostic cat 
imohingiheuseolMrsonalits t™ msestigations 

ration He points out that oL? 

inadequate iliat research denT a nomenclature ts so 

groups IS built on shiftms. StVll™ psjchiatric 

Frank (1955) makes not r ^ argument tliat 

but also for those chanl " variations 
ferent phases of hn hfe°nde“?^™ P™" 
come by large numbers of «iti ^ problems are not over 

be seen m the approach^^\\ Part of the solution 
1 p oacn by Miuenbom (1955) which 
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ulation; tlie ease ol recording and scoring; the fca5ii)irny ot 
subjecting test data to statistical ircaiinciu to cstablisii (juan- 
litativc norms, to artificially normalize the distribution of 
scores along a dimension continuum, and to establish relia- 
bility and validity for the test. A final telling point is the gen* 
erally accepted notion that a papcr-and-pcncil tester need not 
be tvell versed in psycliological theory, personality dynam- 
ics, lest construction, and test inicrprciaiion in order to 
administer and to report on objective tests. This is an in- 
credible attitude, but it exists. Any handling of tests and 
test data requires sound training in all the principles tliat 
enter into psychological evaluation and diagnosis. 



PART III 


The Projective Procedures 



■ PROJECTIVE METHODS: HISTORY 
AND RATIONALE 


INTRODUCTION 

M 

IIIavy literary allusions indicate the role of 
pnvite thoughts and the minner m ti-hich they influence 
perceptual organizations For example, a bit of conversation 
betueen Polonius and Hamlet (Shakespeare, 1942 edition) 
IS a familiar instance 

HAMLET Do you see yonder cloud that $ almost m the shape 
of a camel? 

lOLoNius By the mass, and 'tis like a camel, indeed 
iiAatLET Meilunks It 15 hkea weasel 
roLOMUs It IS backed like a ueasel 
HAMLLT Or like a whale? 
roLONius Very like a whale 

Polonius, a suggestible man, readily alters lus perceptions 
Of special interest to the psychologist is the fact that he is an 
‘ agreer He perceives his environment in ivliatever ivay 
appears to please HamJeL 

Leonardo da Vinci (MacCurdy, 1939) , in his Percepts 
of the PainteTj has some brief notes of interest to a student 
of modern projective techniques He commented upon the 
individualistic manner m which each person looks upon his 
environment Inkblots, for instance, stimulate the imagina- 
tion and elicit a wide variety of perceptual responses Sounds, 
also, attracted him because of the ways in whicli tliey may 
be interpreted Da Vinci observed that perceptual organiza 
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Hons of such stimuli may scnc as a potent stimulant to 
creative worl, 

THB DBVSLOPMCNT Of MODERN PROJECTIVE TECH- 
NiQUES 
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Among other tests tlicy employed a series of inkblots They 
commented upon tite fact that their blots elicited an amazing 
range of interpretations from the subjects who served in the 
experiments Dearborn, apparently, was among the first psy 
chologists to observe that responses to inkblots reveal much 
significant infonnation about the respondents His interest, 
Iioneier, was primarily upon the use of inkblots in a study 
of imaginative activities He made 120 blots and asked col 
lege students, professors, and faculty wives to tell what they 
savv in each blot 

Two comments made by Dearborn m 1898 are of some 
contemporary interest He wrote Many ancient pigeon 
holes of the brain must have been searched and a comparison 
made with the contents of each, followed by a judgment of 
greater agreement in some one case, a choice thereof and 
tJie calling up and utterance of a name, ivhich again became 
conscious (p 186) Obviously, psychology in 1898 had not 
progressed to a point where there was some understanding 
of the dynamics of behavior He added, however, an obser 
vation to the effect tliat there might be an explanation for 
individual differences m perceiving inkblots Why one sub 
ject should see in a blot a ‘cabbage head and the next an 
animal with his mouth open, or why a professor should be 
reminded by a blot of half a sweet pea blossom and his 
wife of a ‘snake coiled around a stick ’ of course, no one can 
at present pretend to explain ’ (p 190) Dearborn did see 
some connection betiveen a persons occupation and the re 
sponses made to inkblots 

About a year later Sharp (1899) introduced American 
psychologists to the work which Binet and Henri were doing 
with inkblots Sharp administered ten bjots to seven students 
Tvith instructions to tell what tlie whole or a part of the blot 
meant to tliem Responses ivere witten and the associations 
were analyzed He made no attempt to explore the psycho 
dynamic factors which lay behind die responses and there 
seems to be no interest in motivational aspects in tlie report 
In 1915 Whipple wrote at length of the use of inkblots and 
word association tests as techniques for experimental studies 
of complex mental processes He was interested m reaction 
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times, the number o£ associations, and otiicr data n hicli might 
be put into a fiequcncy table. He brought togciltcr nonns lor 
age, sex, school grade, and level oE mcntil development. Like 
otlter early investigators who used inkblots and other associa- 
tion materials, AVhipple did not observe that restjoiiscs had 
any particular relationship to the ^rsonality of the subject. 

He used these tests to obtain tpiantitative data, not to gain in- 
sights into the dynamics of personality. 

CURRENT HISTORY 

Rotter (1952) writes that the word-associaiton method may 
be the earliest procedure used in personality assessment and 
analysis, .\inong die pioneers are Gabon, Wundt, Kracpclin, 
Munsierbcrg, and Jung. The greatest impetus was furnislied 
by Jung, who reported on Ins use of word associations in 
personality diagnosis. He developed a list of 100 words, to 
each of whicli the subject was asked to rcsjxmd by die first 
word that came into his mind. ‘’Complex indicators’* arc 
die words which elicit unusual responses, take an unduly long 
time, are changed wlien the test is repeated, and so on. 

The popular use of projective techniques, howe\-er, dates 
from die work of Rorschadi. Under die leadership of Beck, 
Hertz, and Klopfer, this meUiod has become widely known in 
America. Since Rorsdiach's original work (1921) , many other 
association tests have been deseloped. Not only are dierc 
scN-eral inkblot lesu, but there are also many tests that make 
use of pictures. In subsequent chapters these tvill be de- 
scribed in detail. At this point it is enougb to note that a re- 
markable shift took place in the use of tests of association. 
Whereas the early investigators made use of them to collect 
qualitative data. Jung and Rorschadt iniuaied the use of 
these techniques to explore the dynamics of personality. 

DSFINmON OF THE CONCEPT 

Projective techniques, to repeat, are any form of test ma- 
terials svhich, bemg “unstructured” or minimally “struc- 
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tured," arc organized by the individual in such a way as to re- 
ical the dynainics of jieisonahty z\n itibblot, for example, is 
a dinncc form. Iicnce, it is said to be ‘ unstructured ” A dim 
picture IS iclati\ely unstructured" Clay, finger paints, and 
Ollier niatermls also constitute projective techniques The 
subject interprets, or uses, these things m such a way as to re- 
veal various aspects of the personality 
The manner m uhich the materials are perceived and 
manijHiIatcd brings into expression many complexities of the 
individual’s mental life The principal impetus to the inter- 
pretation of the responses comes from psychoanalysis It is 
quite possible to use other frames of reference, however, in 
the interpretation ot results obtained by protective tech 
iiiques * 


“PROJECTION" AND “PROJECTIVE" 

Synionds (191G, p 587) shows the close relationship be- 
tueen ‘'projection” as it is used by psychoanalysts and pro- 
jective lecliniques ‘The term projection was undoubtedly 
borrowed from the Freudian mechanism of projection, but it 
has a far ueaker (and wider) connotation than the mechan- 
ism. In a projective technique there is undoubtedly a projec- 
tion as the individual projects into the product of his fantasy 
trends which are true of his own personality and it is on this 
hypothesis that the whole interpretation of projective tech 
niques is based ’’ The noun projection ’ is the generic term 
and covers more than the mechanism of adjustment or de- 
fense defined in psychoanalytic psydiology It refers to a 
process of “throwing outward ’ of which the Freudian attri- 
bute IS one aspect Moreover, the implied extension of iJie 
1 It IS an interesting experience to read the reviews oE those who feel that 
only the most orthodox of analytical noiiona and terminology must be applied 
to the interpretation of projective lest dau E>en less insightful are the de 
mands for accuracy made by Uiose who are fully convinced of the absolute 
infallibility of their own points of view The evidence is far from complete, 
and there IS no justification tor claims of the right way of interpreting pro 
jectue data Granted its analytical roots there stiff is a need for consranUy 
subjecting the data and predictions of the projective protocols to controlled 
verification and validation 
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noinmative use oE the icnii is designed lo wcikcn llic dcfcii 
sive (and perhaps to some the oIFcnsuc) intaning ulucli Ins 
become atiadicd to Jt 1 he adjective ‘piojcciivc mc)dif>ing 
the word mctliod sets it aside as i special and quite dcliiit- 
aicd pattern oE techniques rtliicd, in sonic way, to the proc- 
ess of throwing outward This interpretation is shared by 
Hall (1951) who explains the usual defense mecliinisin o£ 
projection and tlicn coniiniies with 1 here is another tyjie of 
projection which may not seem on first thought, to be de- 
fensive in character It consists of sharing one s feelings and 
thoughts with the world One feels happy and thinks lliat 
other people arc also happy, or one feels miserable and 
thinks the world is full of misery Uj>on close analysis the de- 
fensive nature of such shared projections becomes apparent 
When Ollier people arc not happy one s own liappiness is cn 
dangered, beeause it may make one feel guilty to be liapi>y 
wlien others arc unhappy In order to remove that tlircat, one 
aUTibuies happiness to others as well (p 9J) This effort to 
integrate the concept oE projection as observed in different 
situations does not go far enough since it overlooks the ad 
Proj^iivc as descriptive of a category of tests and o£ 
a method oE personality exploration ^ 

The use oE the combined term proicciivc method*’ bv 
^ so.ncuh^ h.n.lcd 

cepuon, of sdmuh m r wrsl"anST““'’’ '’m 

thereto Tins response act.v.ty mSor and/„ 

lied with formal tpst ^ “loior and/or verbal, is clic 

(Allen, 1933, 

'veil e, ttl, 1955) , or w™rn‘“'^ 

Less formalncd procedures inclur“"‘“°"* (Rotter, 1952) 
those given prominence ^ 

Strategic Services l^y II (US Office of 

Machover, 1918) It is Lnorf. c (Pranck, 1951. 

to be eontinuously aware of i beginning student 
jcction and projcctwe Onr. m “‘IFcrentiated use of pro 
mcclianism is on the level of • '^“tnment projection as a 
“'unauareness r e the .nd.v.dual 
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IS helving in self insight with regard to the anxieties, desires 
and niolncs being attributed to others In iJic projective 
method the degree of imigla ranges from almost complete to 
total Jack of anareness of die self referential nature of the 
responses produced to the stimuli Furthermore, the point 
along the au areness continuum is influenced by the particular 
lechnupie being used and iJie degree of intellectual and 
emotional efficiency of the subject being tested 

PROJeCTfVE TECHNIQUES AND PERSONALITY THEORY 

Notcutt (1953) ascribes to the projective method of per- 
sonality esaluation the properties of a type theory The major 
personality types emerge on die basis of tlie ratio between 
the niimber of human movement percepts and the total use of 
color (Af, Sum C, erlcOmstyfms or Experience Balance) If 
tfie movement total, M, is greater than the sum of the color 
responses. Sum C. the subject is characterized as introtenstve 
The reverse proportion adduces to an extraversive desenp 
tion AVhilc U may be true that die Rorschach Inkblot Test 
was developed in the psychoanalytic context, die same may 
not be said for tlie origin of all the currently popular projec 
live techniques However, a survey of the literature of the 
various projective devices leaves the general impression that 
the users of these tests are not reluctant to interpret the 
dynamics of behavior (inferred from the test data) in psycho 
analytic concepts and language 

Among the projective devices not of analytic psychology 
origin but is recently being dealt with m psychoanalytical 
concepts is the Szondi Test (Den 1949) Tlie personality 
typology IS inierred tiom tht mdwvdvi'al s selection of pvc 
tures of men and women as being most liked and disliked 
As Den details the manner of interpretation, the ideas 
are related to Freudian concepts as uell as to die Lewinian 
system of vector psychology Dert does not consider the eight 
factors to be personality types m die sense that this term lias 
been generally used Rather she sees the interpretacion of 
these factors ‘ m the concept of need tension, or tension 
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s)siciiis or driving force (p 2 j) fins meaning has been 
borroued from Lew in s forninlatioii of a d)ininic theory of 
need systems in which depending upmt the stale of tension 
m the various need systems of the organism, various environ 
mental objects acquire valence character (p 23) In keep 
ing witli these need systems tlic subject identifies in some 
degree with the eight factors or personality types derived 
from systematic psychiatry Tlie*se eight factors or tension 
systems are homosexual epileptic, hysteric, cautoiiic (k) , 
paranoid depressive and ininic In her chapter on SCH 
\ector and Stages of Ego Development, Den specifically al- 
ludes to the Freudian position and integrates it into her 
imerpretaiion of the factors in the schizophremc vector, one 
of the four vectors or forces constituted by tlic cautonic, or k, 
and the paranoid types of tension systems 

'^r>at>on on ilic i»)choanal 5 tic ihcmc in a pro 
n Appcrccpiion Test 

rlltl F includes this statement Ps\ 

choanalysis attempts to represent die unrlrrUmr, a c 

guise of a fantasy »l„clitheXectanTcoo!r' 
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Murrays method of sXturrr "'"^an and 
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prcntion oE the projective test protocol and is the cssenlul 
iJjgrLdjtnt of (he projeciivt ntionalc 
TJic projccii\c nicihod affords the person freedom to give 
of hmistir uith \arying degrees of spontaneity and witli con 
sequent nnge in self rctchiion There is an inverse relation 
ship bctv\ etn the degree of control and the extent of freedom 
of responsiveness to a smmion ic freedom of response and 
self revealing are much moie restricted m the higlily struc 
luicd psychometric test linn vvitli the projective technique 
Klein and Schlesmger (1919) recognize tJje significance of the 
percept analytic (eclmiqucforassessiiigpersonahty by noting 
tlic iniiinaic relationship between perception and beliavior 
of an oiganism They plead for a unified personality Uieory 
one vvliich vvould have satisfactory explanatory value based 
on the response systems of the individual which include per 
ctpiion and arc representative of the person s unity 
The essential reason for tlie continu^ interpretative use of 
the projective tccluiiques is summed up in this comment by 
Fj'^nk (1918, p 15) What IS of major significance for un 
dcrstanding the individual personality is that die individual 
organizes experience as lie warps twists distorts and other 
wise fits every situation event and person into the framework 
of lus private world, giving them the affective significance 
which they must have for him in lus private world A proto 
col may thus be considered as a segment of behavior a mo 
mentary picture of the total dynamic process of living In this 
time space fraction of the persons activity is depicted the 
manner of experiencing situations how they are handled and 
the actual or potential modes utilized for maintaining the 
idaptive economy or homeostasis of the functioning individ 
uaJ 

Tliere is another side to die projective quality of a test 
In addition to the testee s perception of the stimuli account 
must be taken of the testers manner of handling the re 
spouses The projectiveness of any test stimuli is enhanced 
ivhen tJie tester regards any pattern oE responses to these 
stimuli as an expression of the testee s total personality and 
interprets tliem as such Within this frame of reference any 
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plied nor the puic psychologist can lose, and all concerned 
with the projective tncthod staitd to gain. A itiorc extrettte 
point o£ view may he seen in Frank’s cotnttient that the 
projective method is concerned with the nniqtie world of the 
identified indiyidiial, and therefore group norms can play 
only an insignificant role in an idiographic context ivith its 
stress on inlraindividttal factors. This point of view may run 
into the pitfall of overlooking the citllnral and societal limits 
established by the group norms and necessary for giving more 
meaning to the individual’s performance on he te’st 


ReUAEILITY 
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global nature of the test which 
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has no room for the orthodox method of fractionating the 
^vliole into parts and then correlating these 
Ainsworth (Klopfer et al , 1954) raises the possibility of 
measuring reliability by means of comparing results obtained 
under varying conditions If the data change with the condi 
tions of testing then, both reliability and validity are estab 
hshed because of tlie sensitivity of the test to the factors 
influencing the sitaatton AMen and Dorsey (1954} have in 
vestigated this possibility with specific reference to the human 
movement determinant m the Rorschach Lord (1950) has 
varied the testing situation by introducing three types of 
tester attitudes into tlie testing procedure Significant proto 
col differences support the contention that situational vana 
tions are reflected m test productivity TJiese changes do not 
vitiate the reliability of the test rather they enhance ihe 
validity and also the reliability of the technique in that they 
elicit the changes in the subject s system of values In a single 
variable study of the consistency of Rorschach responses 
Allen Manne and Stiff (1952) report that changing the na 
ture of the stimuli i e the presence or absence of color m 
the mkblots does not influence the basic contents of the 
testee s perceptions The assumption is that color m the ink 
blot IS a superficial aspect of the situational stimuli and does 
not affect the essential nature of die responsiveness to this 
Situation F S Freeman (1955) and Korner and WesUvood 
(1955) favor scorer reliability witJi the latter nivestigi 
tors reporting statistically significant argument of levels of 
adjustment judged from two projective tests by three experts 
The consensus of serious students of the projective method is 
that the techniques are reliable m accordance with their own 
definitions of reliability which seem remarkably ahke in that 
they reject the orthodox operation in favor of a global it 
tvorks approach 

Vjil/D/Tr 

This IS intimately tied up with the discussion of reliability 
and IS dependent upon it The major problem is the sahdity 
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test can be considered as a |)iojccu>e test, e g , the Personality 
In\entory could concenably be evaluated dynamically as ucll 
as psychometricall) 


STANDARD/ZAT/ON 

In contrast to the objective test procedures, the projective 
techniques do not lend themselves as readily to standardiza- 
tion and absolute interpretation o£ norms In the Rorschach 
Inkblot Test the absolute number ol movement responses 
cannot be interpreted in the same manner as an IQ rating 
The context within winch these responses arc given, the 
plates eliciting them, and the nature of the movement per- 
cepts, among otlier factors, will be important m the elucida- 
tion of the contribution of movement engrams (memory 
pictures) to the understanding of the persons behavioral 
d>namics Norms in terms of the numbers of each detcrmi 
mu!tiple<hoice Rorsdiach 
t^tmg or by impeciion techniques such as those devised by 
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be tlie greatest source oC variance It appears then, that 
choices are made by psychologists between the objectively 
presented and scored projective techniques, eg, multiple 
choice Rorschach, and the less rigid, customarily accepted 
method of administering and scoring the Rorschach a 
metliod that brews controversies over reliability and validity 
The variety of opinion ranges from the it works view to 
those who maintain that a test should not be in general use 
until It has reached a very lugh level of standardization The 
former are not too concerned witli the formal aspects of the 
test so long as it provides information regarding the testees 
anxieties needs, abilities, perceptions and modes of handling 
situations This, of course, is both plausible and a source of 
serious weakness The contradictory state of the research with 
projective techniques is in part reflective of this position 
Resolute adherence to tlie second point, winch restricts the 
use of tlie projective, or any, test until all the answers are in 
with regard to tcs standardization, can lead only to stagnating 
immobility Realistic tlnnking adduces to the conclusion that 
the first attitude is characteristic of the clinical and industrial 
psychologist wlio must meet immediate needs and at tlie same 
time gather data with a number of testees so as to approach 
the desideratum set up by the second group of ps)choIogists 
Frank (1948) states tiiat this methodological problem is a 
function of the criteria of creditibility involved, le, if tlie 
criteria of objective and more readily standardized tests are 
the ideals to be applied to all tests, then the controversy 
seems difficult, if not impossible, to solve 
Basically, all psychologists desire to have a high degree of 
standardization in their test procedures But if tlie choice is 
between an immobilized state until final answers have been 
verified and the everyday feeling of one's way toward satisfac- 
tory answers with subsequent modifications as the evidence 
demands, the election will be made by each psycliologist as 
the needs of the particular situation dictate There is no 
reason to believe that only one way for resolving this con 
troversy must obtain IVith both procedural points of view 
leading to continued fruitful investigations neither iJie ajv- 
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criterion for the identified populations, ic, the ps)chiatric 
and/or psychological definitions of the factors employed to 
establish Uie different validation groups (normal, patholog- 
ical therapeutic, etc ) Cronbadi (1948) , m a discussion of 
the conventional method of validating qiialitaii\e tests (using 
the Rorschach as the prototype) , shows how influential stinll 
coincidences are in matcliing protocols with persons produc 
ing them He proposes a new procedure which is more global 
and reduces tlie role of minor superficial cues in validation 
studies based on matching test data w itli psychiatric diagnoses 
or with testees In a later paper Cronbach and Mechl (1955) 
criticize the asa vdiole ' method of validating a complex, test 
They claim that while evaluations and/or predictions may 
generally be correct (an it works* approach), this method 
of validation overlooks negative evidence imbedded in the 
overall impression They insist that each inference made from 
a test must be separately validated rather than penniiting the 
positive instances to carry the negative inferences by a spread 
0 ® ® ° effecL This is a clear call for a more intensive 

search for evidence to support all of the inferential rationales 
ot die projective tedimques and method 

validation employs identified 
subZ “ ^ dacrinmanis. 
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“anu aTuC ot knoun de 

rabdation u to mdlce suto .n ®^°“P 

differences The criticism of ih protocol 

to the feasibility of fon a H I* is that it adds little 

Mgnment of an unWn f d d S"°“P^ ‘ <= • "'o “ 
diction ividual to a group and to pre 
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Indeed, m the present state of our knowledge Uiere are some 
hypotheses tliat probably can be cheeked only against chmeal 
criteria It is true that these criteria tend to be less reliable and 
explicit [sec Ash, 1919] than tsould be ideally desirable and that 
(hey iiuohe many problems of communication It is also prob 
ably true that a mere cJiecking back and iorth between Rorschach 
data and clinical materia! can provide no definitive evidence o£ 
the interpretive hypotheses Nevertheless, just such a checking 
back and forth seems at the present tune to be the most pronus 
ijig inetliod for refining certain of tlie Rorschach hypotheses to- 
wards reformulation in more precise and behavioral terms so 
that they can then be checked with all the proper scientific safe 
guards (p 484 ) 

Although busy clinicians have not too zealously verified 
thetr interpretations, the impression is given that judgments 
based on the total record are preferred over the individual 
or combinations o£ scalable elements Reahstically the chm 
cal method is die source of validation data Jf each clinical 
psychologist could cast Iiimself m the role of experimenter 
m each testing, evaluative, and therapeutic situation with 
adequate controls and follow up, the matter of validation of 
the hypotheses m a complex test would be closer to solution 
Until the last tvord is in, tlm method should be viewed in tlie 
light of a continuously developing procedure that is only 
partially verified at present but moving m the direction of 
acceptable validation as experiences, data and corrobora 
Uons are subjected to analysis and integration into the ex 
panding body of interpretive hypotheses contributing to a 
general tlieory 

ADDENDUM 

The projective method offers, in varying degrees oppor 
tunvties to elicit behavioral segments that can adduce to 
dynamic inferences In contrast to the paper and pencil psy 
chometnc devices, there are certain liberties taken by proj^ 
tive test users which are difficult to catalogue because of the 
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grooving altitude o£ a lessening o£ controls uitli tlicsc iccli* 
niques. This is a boon and a banc. The directions, scoring 
systems, and e\en the nature of the stimuli arc opi^rtunitics 
for indisidual tester approaches although some tests sucli as 
the Rorschach Test, Thematic Apperception Test, and the 
Blacky Pictures, for example, have definite stimuli. TI»c 
Draw-a-Person Test and other constructive lecliniques range 
in stimuli from naught but a pencil, sheet of paper, and in- 
structions to draw a person to the unstandardi/cd grouping 
of the stimuli in the World Test or the Makc-a-Picturc Story 
Test. The formal aspects of testing are, therefore, amor- 
phous. This must lead to equally fluid scoring.* The one area 
in which there is a marked advantage over the paper-and- 
pencil test is in test simulation. The involvement of this at- 
tribute has been discussed at length in connection with the 
psychometric instruments. With regard to die projective tech- 
niques die main point is that the unstructured nature of the 
stimuli leaves die testee bereft of known ways of behaving if 
he IS motiv aied to respond in the direction of social desirabil- 
ity or undesirability. The usual modes arc not available since 
die nature of the stimuli are so different from what he has 
been dealmgwith up to now. For example, a highly structured 
question such as, “I am more nervous than other people I 
know calls lor a Yes or No reply for motivated simulation. 
^ tatcana stmtlarly motivated subject respond to an inkblot? 

I stmenn f extent 

ot structure built mto the test stimulus 

An advantage that is more apparent m the percent analytic 
P°e ely of'hSf™;?' to'^i'e more clm- 

he “ meaVr ^"“^-ess o£ hovy much 

to speak about charact^Tm a pmtoe''2rd”“'‘' 

lonhcmimg .nlcip,«at,on. ate 

'mlely a$ one would suspect The sVillfvi ** Uiu does not hold as 

'CTsed in behavioral clyiE^.o l^^Oiccinc techniques i, well 


less imporuni than the 


reason therefor 


scoring of a response ts 
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miniature figures Tins does not mean tint awareness of the 
self rcferentnl nature of the thema or percepts does not oc 
casionaliy occur Tins in luelf is significant, especially avith 
respect to the essence of the productions that follow such in 
sights Tliesc exprcssiic, constitutive, interpretive, and ca 
tfiartic iiiaterials (Frank 19-18, pp -12-60) are the core of the 
dynamic inferences regarding the individual This is the 
ratson d’etre of the projective method 

SUMMARY 

All of the projective instruments have been designed to ap 
praise the structure of the personality and to afford an insight 
into the thought content and the ideational processes of the 
testee Tlieir particular value over the paper-and pencil per 
sonality tests is diat these projective media mak,e it possible 
to interpret the psychological dynamics as reflected by the 
individual s beliavior in the test situation These deptli di 
mension diagnostic devices are firmly anchored m an em 
pirically evolved projection theory therefore the data elicited 
by these tests revolve around the individual vztJi reference to 
hts oion interpretation and his own conception of his role lu 
his life space Tlie theoretical context of projective method 
ology strongly supports the deiennined nature of behavior 
For tlie individual tlie causes of Ins behavior he m the internal 
and/or external aspects of his field as tJiey have meaning for 
him 

The drive to adhere to the ‘scientific’ metJiod with regard 
to the interpretation of human behavior has resulted m in 
adequately understood but neatly packaged traits, types and 
factors This is so since concentration on manifest behavior 
gives only part descriptions and part interpretations The 
projective metliod considers both overt and covert compo 
nents of behavior i e , surface and deeper rooted expressions 
of the personality 

The novelist, the story teller, the artist, and the poet used 
the meaning of fantasy and symbols earlier and more con 
sistently than those who studied human activity with a 
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scientific attitude Perhaps the lack, of cxpcumtnial re- 
straints and the freedom from the demands of verifiable 
evidence permitted suclr free rein in tlie interpretation of 
mans activities by tliese observers and clironiclers of the ac- 
tors on the vsorld stage It is interesting to speculate on the 
reasons v\hy the psychologists of tlic late nineteenth and early 
iiventieth centuries were so little innucnccd by tlic great 
literary works which so well described and interpreted the 
human scene Yet as psychology developed, it inevitably fol- 
lowed the lead of the literary social scientists ’ A challeng- 
ing task for the student would be to analyze the behavior and 
motives of die hero of Schulberg s What Makes Saynmy RutP 
and the more technical description of the three persons, their 
^ivcs, anxieties, and behavior, in White s Lives m Progress 
ns IS not intended as a plea to leave the atmosphere of 
controlled scientific experimentation, research, and invcstiga 
tion for the completely subjective and uncontrolled methods 
d,P ^ may be borrowed from 

camT.ni depicting human behavior and its 

causes and subjecting them to controlled study Tim is what 

us Siotr IS attempLi to do with 

h s techniques some new, some old, and with his current 

phenomenological point of view This IV nnh pnt i i 

certainly If ‘ view i ms IS not entirely new but 

» asemam r Pf '’=P^ fn.utul a. he attempts 

» a^rtatn the My o£ behav.or tn add.t.on to tl.e hou, and 

the projective^tcAmqura'i're ve"’ validity o£ 

ognt As yet the dau lead to psyd'ol 

prolonged controversies The "“"t^lristve statements and 
of the attitudeTarsLLlH acceptance 

satisfactory The area o£ tt^liability are fairly 

the projective devices This is m '^'^*‘"5 "a m the validity o£ 
issue It involves the conjiled r ' ^ P“=‘"S =*“'>e'nic 

contrasting groups method nf^ “'"uss of these tests The 
because of the difficulty m breaks down 

further because it does not an I populations and 

— setting up 
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too artificial and gives results applicable to laboratory situa 
tions but not characteristic of how most persons live and get 
into and out of personal difficulties Factor analysis as a mode 
of establishing validity criteria results m a regrouping of 
quantifiable response elements which adds nothing new The 
nature of the factors or clusters is still determined from the 
contents of the responses It does reduce the plethora of dis 
Crete elements but cannot give them any meaning other than 
what the factor analyst reads into these clusters 
The pragmatic ( ‘it worU") approach of the clinical psy 
chologist needs some leaven to hold together the facts and 
hypotheses garnered from a projective record Tins is another 
vsay of stating that the applied psychologist needs an open 
ended theory which will account for the facts and which can 
be modified with new evidence 
Hoiv does the projective method relate to idiography? The 
answer is not easily come by Certainly, its origins m psycho 
analysis cannot be denied, and the role of the psychoanalytic 
system in personality evaluation and theory must be given 
due consideration by all those wJio are to deal with the ac 
nvity of the human organism But any other system that 
focuses on the individual has a place m the interpretation of 
the projective data and the predictions made therefrom Basic 
to the testing techniques discussed in this chapter is tlie ra 
tionale that the behavior of a person is an expression of his 
needs, attitudes, and aspirations, i e , the motivations of the 
individual It makes little difference whether this is elicited 
m a formal test situation with varying degrees of stimulus 
structure or in an informal context, e g , the analyst s couch 
real life, or simulated testing conditions, the emphasis is on 
the individual or the single case From the idiographic point 
of view, the individual with his perceptions and subsequent 
behavior becomes the focus of observation 


INKBLOT T£CHN/QU£S 


INTRODUCTION 

The brief history of the frojective method 
pTesctiied in Chapter 8 discloses ihc iniporuncc of visual stim- 
uli in eliciting fantasies. Subsequent study of this phenome- 
non has accumulated sufhcieni evidence to satisfy psycholo- 
gist and poet of the efhcacy of stimulating this sense modality 
for gaining insight into the peiceiver’s personality. Da 
Vinci’s appreciation of the creative potential in chance spots 
of paint used random visual stimuli. Kerner's observ'ation 
of the possibilities iu inkblots was not picked up until the 
last decade of the nineteenth century when several psychol- 
ogists — Binet, Dearborn, Sharp, Kirkpatrick, Whipple, and 
oUrers, in this chronological sequence — employed inkblots as 
a means of eliciimg responses from subjects. Gradually the 
real value of the obtained percepts emerged (see Chapter 
8) . Hermann Rorschach came on the scene at a time rvhen 
his views on the matter could be sown in fertile soil. Since 
then almost every held of psychology has been subjected to 
investigation by the inkblot technique — especially rvitli the 
Rorschach scries. TThe impact of this approach rvas rvide- 
spread; it was felt particu^xly in psychiatry, sociology, and 
cultural anthropology. The inkblots have been utilized in 
the applied and theoretical areas of these three related dis- 
ciplines to good effect. 
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THE RORSCHACH PSYCHODIAGNOSTIC METHOD 

(INKBLOTS) 

The Cards 

Tlie forerunners of (he currently popular Rorschach ink 
blots are many and varied It was not until the published 
work of Rorschach (1921) that a definite and standard set of 
inkblot stimuli came into being Prior to this each investi 
gator nnde up inkblots for use in die particular study oc 
cupying lus attention Kent still feels that this is the best 
method of utilizing the inkblot technique for testing imagin 
ation, intelligence, and the assessment of personality 

TJic Rorschach Test is tJie most widely used individual 
personality device It can be used with young children who 
can just about verbalize on 
tip £0 semles Allen (1951) 

Ins listed 1,130 biblio 
graphic references to articles 
appearing in tlie English 
language journals for the 
period from 1927 to 1954, 

With the bulk of the refer- 
ences published in the past 
decade There is no estimate 
of the total number of Ror 
schach articles m all Ian 
guages 

Figure 7 illustrates a Ror 
scinch type inkblot repre 

sentative of this test and the Figure 7 Rorschach Tjpe Ink 
Others to be discussed in this Wot (This is not one of the ink 
chapter mkfalot senes ) 

This series consists of ten 

inkblots five colored and five noncolored The background 
in each card is white with the design centered upon it Some 
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o£ ihe designs arc s^mmetncil while others are not bilaterally 
identical (Allen, lOIS) Fixe cards arc printed in \arying 
shades of black and gras — the ichroinalic or noncolortd 
plates I, IV V, VI. and VII Two plates II and III, arc 
pnnted m black and red The remaining three, VIII IX, 
and \ are in different hues The shapes hate been deliber- 
ately designed and the distribution of the colors, black, gray, 
and white is the result of clctcn yt‘ars’ expcnineniation and 
belief in this method of personality anal>sis by Rorschach 
(1921) The cards are presented to the testec in a fixed sc 
quence 


Administraiion 

The procedure is generally similar for most testers The 
subject IS giten one card at a time wiiJi iruiruciions to tell 
the examiner what he sees or what the blots mean to him 
The directions tary from this simple statement to a more 
wordy one with regard to die nature of die stimulus, ink 
blots, and encouragement to gi\c as many responses or to see 
as many things as possible These differences m instructions 
may account for some dncrgence m rcsearcli findings The 
responses are recorded on a form sudi as the one shown in 
Figure 8 
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A record is J^epr of the time required for the first response 
to caclj jnkbJot {reaction time) , total time for all of the re 
sjjonses to each plate (response time) , position in which the 
subject held tlie card for each percept, and other observa 
tions regarding test activity After permitting and encourag 
mg the testee to free associate to each of tlie 10 cards dunno- 
the nnin stage, the testee is asked to account for each response 
in the inquiry phase ‘ The inkblots are shown once again, 
and the tester asks nonleadmg questions to elicit information 
that will disclose the location of the subject s percepts on 
the inkblot card and the determinant (s) of the response, 

1 e , how the testee foniiulated the engram using shape, color, 
slnding depth etc If the necessity arises the inquiry may be 
followed by a testing the limits phase m winch the tester is 
free to ask any questions regarding elicited percepts and/or 
to apply psychological pressure to obtain various location 
determinant, and content elements not given during the free 
association and inquiry stages This is to be used cautiously 
since not all subjects can take such pressure It does, how 
ever, give the examiner an opportunity to secure supple 
mentary data and discloses a great deal with regard to the 
testee s latent and repressed ideation 

In accordance with the descriptions given below, each re 
sponse IS scored for Its location determinant (s) , content de 
gree of originality, popularity or banality and the time 
elements involved After the scoring is completed the sep 
arate elements are brought together into a summary form for 
interpretation There are several individual record forms 
available Some ire quite elaborate and permit the record 
mg of the responses for each card separately and summanza 
tion I e , The Rorschach Evalograph published by the West 
ern Psychological Services Others are simple tabulation 
forms with room for summarizing and profiling the Ror 
schach elements i e The Individual Record Blank Figure 
9 jJJustrates a portion of the latter form 

t Ropaport et al (1945) inquires immediately after tree assoaat.on to each 
card rather than waiting until all 10 plates hare been completed 
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o£ the designs are symmetrical while others arc not bilaterally 
identical (Allen, 1953). Five cards arc printed in varying 
shades of black and gray — the achromatic or noncolorcd 
plates, I, IV, V, VI, and VII. Ttvo plates, II and III, are 
printed in black and red. The remaining three, VIII, IX, 
and X, are in different hues. The sliapcs have been deliber- 
ately designed, and the distribution ol the colors, black, gray, 
and white, is the result of eleven years’ experimentation and 
belief in this method of personality analysis by Rorschach 
(1921). The cards are presented to the testee in a fixed se- 
quence. 


Administration 

The procedure is generally similar for most testers. Tlie 
subject IS given one card at a time with instructions to tell 
the examiner what he sees or what the blots mean to him. 
The directions vary from this simple statement to a more 
wordy one with regard to the nature of the stimulus, ink- 
ots, an encouragement to give as many responses or to see 
as many tiings as possible. These dilTerenccs in instructions 
divergence in research findings. The 
Fi^re 8* ^^^orded on a fonn such as ihe one shown in 
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A record is kept of tlie time required for the first response 
to c<ich inkblot (reaction tune) , total tune for all of the re 
spouses to each plate (response time) , position m ivhich the 
subject held the card for each percept, and other observa 
fions regarding test activity After permitting and encourag 
ing the testee to free associate to each of the 10 cards during 
the mam stage, the testee is asked to account for each response 
in the inquiry phase ' The inkblots are shown once again, 
and the tester asks nonleading questions to elicit information 
that will disclose the location of the subjects percepts on 
the inkblot card and the determinant (s) of the response, 

1 e , how the testee formulated the engram using shape, color, 
shading, depth, etc If the necessity arises the inquiry may be 
followed by a testing the limits phase in which the tester is 
free to ask any questions regarding elicited percepts and/or 
to apply psychological pressure to obtain various location, 
determinant, and content elements not given during the free 
association and inquiry stages This is to be used cautiously 
since not all subjects can take such pressure It does, how 
ever, gi\e the examiner an opportunity to secure supple 
mentary data and discloses a great deal with regard to the 
testee's latent and repressed ideation 

In accordance with the descriptions given below, each re 
sponse is scored for its location, determinant (s) , content de 
gree of originality, popularity, or banality, and the time 
elements involved After the scoring is completed the sep 
arate elements are brought logetlier into a summary form for 
interpretation There are several individual record forms 
available Some are quite elaborate and permit the record 
ing of the responses for each card separately and summariza- 
tion, 1 e , The Rorschach Evalograph published by the West 
ern Psychological Services Others are simple tabulation 
forms with room for summarizing and profiling the Ror 
schach elements i e. The Individual Record Blank Figure 
9 illustrates a portion of the latter form 


« Rapaport el cl (1945) inquires immediately after free association to each 
card rather than waiting until all 10 plates hate been completed 
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Scoring Procec/ures 

LoavTiON This attempts to place what the subject has 
pcrcened soniewlierc on iJie blot The range of the portions 
of the blot used in building a response is from the whole blot 
to a minor and minute detail infrequently incorporated into 
a percept 

Use of the entire blot is scored }V, a large, commonly 
employed portion with natural lines of articulation is a U or 
large detail Minute, minor, and unusual details are in the 
Dd category The differentiations within this class of small 
details include minute details, Dd, rare details. Dr, interior 
details, Di, edge details, De, and oligophrenic details Do 
Finally, the use of white space m perceiving is scored 5 A 
percept built on telescoping two details into one bizarre re 
sponse is a contamination, rvliiJe an engram in which a small 
detail or part of tiie blot gives meaning to a larger detail or 
portion of the design is a confabulation Both characterize a 
pathological mode of perceptual organization 
The amorphous nature of the inkblot permits a wide lati 
tude in organizing the visual stimulus The testce s approach 
to the problems represented by the unstructured inkblots is 
revealed in the distribution of the location scores for the 10 
plates In general, the concept tvhich is built around the total 
blot, IF, reflects richness of associative activity and the ability 
to deal ivith tlie overall problem, i e the potentiality and 
willingness to size up a total situation The large or usual de 
tail, D, reveals the subjects cajMcity for dealing with the 
larger, essential (common sense) aspects of a problem In 
order to obtain a well rounded view of a situation the m 
dividual should be able to see the minute details, Dd Each 
of the other kinds of small detail locations reflects a manner 
of addressing problems a fertile imagination can select rare 
details, Dr, bat a bizarre loss of contact with reality will over 
emphasize the Dr portion of die inkblot A person who 
prefers not to become involved in a situation, or ivith life in 
general, will give edge details, De, expressive of the need to 
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remain at the periphery Tlie oligophrenic detail, Do, is usu- 
ally elicited from the mentally retarded and the seriously 
mentally ill person The use oE space, S, to form a percept 
mirrors a negativistic trend in the personality make up oE 
the testec, le, a reversal oE the figure and ground which 
represents a tendency to go against the accepted mode of be- 
having The preceding is a brief outline of the interpretive 
meanings assigned to the location elements None is to be 
accepted as an absolute The ultimate evaluation of a proto- 
col depends on the relationships tliat exist among tliese lo- 
cation factors and how they correlate with tlic determinants 
and contents of die individual responses Tor example, a 
testec may have an optimal distnbuuon of D Dd (in ac 
cordance with established norms) yet tlic contents and/or 
quality of the responses may be so poor as to strongly suggest 
serious menul pathology despite a superficially fairly well- 
or^nizcd approacii to problems In oilier words, the indi- 
vidual may be sumciently intact to know how to address a 
situation but is unable to cope widi u satisfactorily 


perceptual characteristics 
smirlv nr ^ elements oE perception either 

singly or in combination enter into the hnal engram form, 
mmement shading, perspective, and color (AuTn 1951 ) 
The first oE Utese, form or F, n a measure of the t^me s con- 
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for change are contained in the ability to project onto static 
inkblots hunnnhke movement or M, le, seeing*- sucJi en 
grams as Tuo waiters bowing politely m plate II Asenb 
nig movement to animals, This is a black bat flying or ghd 
mg in the sky, for example is quite common since the blots 
lend themselves readily to animal type forms Tins kind of 
movenient, FM, is characteristic of the child who is less re 
pressed, less intellectuiny controlled, and less emotionally 
mature Tliese attributes indicate a lower level of function 
ing for the adult, but for the child and adolescent this is 
expected As the socialization process unfolds and takes root 
in tlie growing personality FM becomes less prominent and 
M is on the increase This symbolizes the growth in intellect 
experience, and acculiunzation of Uie individual in a social 
milieu Tlie final movement type percept, m, mF, or Fm 
(depending on ilie presence and priority of the form in the 
engrain) , is die imposition of a kinesthetic ieehng on inanz 
mate objects and pltenomcna such as blowing wind or 
flopping coattails To this is assigned the viHamous role of 
mirroring deep seated anxieties that are threatening to come 
to the testees consciousness but must continually be re 
pressed i£ tension is to be avoided Tlxere are no maximal 
values that are normatively healthy or pathological The 
interpretation is made m terms of the proximateness of the 
ratio of these movement determinants to the optimal, em 
pincally determined relationships 

The use of shading tones m formulating a response re 
veals significant aspects of the emotional life of the individ 
ual — eacli type telling a different story Diffused shading seen 
as fog or clouds for example reflects a free floating anxiety 
while assigning a depth perspective such as an xray or 
a topographical map shows die subjects attempt to give 
some context to this anxiety by reducing the vagueness of 
intangible distress Sensitivity and even sensuousness are ex 
pressed in texture responses such as This looks like a bear 
skin ru<>- Tfie capacity for control of impulsive behavior 
calls forth responses using gray as a significant determinant 
The final category of determinants is color Recent exper 
imental evidence strongly suggests that die role of color in 
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h“ ci.hcr been (ncrslrcsscd 
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mn. determinant coTteTts IS ■" ‘h 

of he percepts, but also test bPhavm “’■gmality or banalrr 
pr««f?,““f' '^^''Seound of mantal status 

prwess Tlie formal aspects of is a complei 

and relatise numbPeJs^r > e , the ab“ 

™"«xt (or mterrela,.om“^"8’ "P-"'' are modified ir 

“hips, 
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jiitiU and conibimtions of these arc imbedded This is taken 
from the sumnianzed data illustrated in Figure 9 

Tliosc psjchologisis wiio are analytically and dynamically 
oriented go be)ond this formal interpretive procedure and 
analyze the Rorschach protocol sequentially, i e , each of the 
responses are considered m terms of their manifest and sym 
bolic incanings For example, plate IV is considered to be the 
‘ father” card and is used to evaluate the subject s mode of 
reacting to authority or the authority figure Thus, the actual 
conicnis of the subject’s responses to this plate are viewed as 
revealing altitudes and reactions to the father, father sub 
stitute (boss, sergeant, teacher, or father) , and manner of 
making adjustments demanded by these attitudes and reac 
lions The contents of the percepu may form a senes of 
maior anti minor stones or tlieina From all of this data— 
fonnal, sequential, and thematic— the personality of tlie in 
dividual is built up m terms of behavior, adjustment media 
nisms, and predictions for future behavior 


Vahddy 

The validation studies of the Rorschach vary from the 
validity of a single variable to the validation of the total or 
ulobal protocol with no reference to any particular element 
^ n->tinn of elements Methods used to ascertain this 

aL?bl"Se "ng and identified groups, follow up 
attribute '"c , qualitative estimates of the 

techniques, factor ana^ys q 

adequacy of tlie ‘ assurances that the ink 

him ”st dt'fenct out plaus.ble answers to the question of 

test m studies r^o vi „ Rosenzweig, 1953), match 

Sarason. 1934. ^11®. -. the other clinical 

mg investigations (P“' • „„„butation and qualitative 

procedures such as tolio p therapeutic response 

estimates of diagnostic ad “I ^ multiple test variables 

Studies centered about ^ “t'tind interpersonal ties 
such as the relationship between 



INKBLOT V 

IMSTRUCnONS FOR INQUIRY 
Put the number of your answer under any of these words if by so 
doing you feel you can amplify it in the way the examiner has just ex- 
plained. 


Sha'pe 1 

Color 

1 Jlforemenf I 

Texture 

/. 



/■ 





X- * 


1 



ALTERNATE INSTRUCTIONS FOR INQUIRY 
Write anything else about your anawers which you think will de* 
scribe them to the examiner more fully. 



Wh.r. d.d oa th. .rea. o» Uu» UtU. 

oiagram u nearly as you can. 

(Sourer mVTI'" Blank and Inkblot V 

BUo4,r<^" ^ 0 “^ N™ Votk, 


Write Your Answer or Amwex4 to Inkblot V Here 


Before you turn tA the out pure, drew e liae under your lest aiUTrecs. 

, rkU, ^ 

^ fUjL o^'i- ^ 




/. W 


PC^- A 


P 


^ j, ft 


Ficvre 10 (Continued) 
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tion, deiennmanis, and conienc clcmcnis witli ilie Group 
Rorscliach approaches tiiose of ihc individual Rorschach 
mode of test administration. This information is derived 
from testing and retesting subjects with the group and in* 
dividual procedures. 


/■1uff/pfe*C/ioice Rorschach Test 


group application is Harrow er and Steiner's 
Multiple-Choice Rorschach Test (1951, pp. 1 17 If.) in trhich 
^e spontMcit) of responsisencss is markedly restricted and 
in which inquiry and testing-the-limiu are absent. The time 
required for testing is sery short, whicli perhaps is its greatest 
and only adsantage. The testees ate shown the plates pro- 
Snme " “ f'>cn iliey are gisen 1 

Se ah,™ choices from among 

the 30 altcmatises gnen on the printed sheet. There arc 30 

score value ranmn fr^ * ^^ponse has a previously assigned 


A 

Underline one an 
here . 

a\n anny or naw em- 
bltm 

Crumbling cliffs 
A liat 

N'oihing at all 
Tuo people 
A i>ehu 

An X ray picture 
I’mctn of a crab 
\ din> mess 
I'an ol my body 


INKBLOT 1» 

B 

Untleilmeonejm. ™ 
ber& ' ^ 

A headless figure ssith 
anns up 
Venebra 

T‘”> boxing gloij. 
Spilt ink 
Someone's insides 
Nothing at all 
^ butiCTflv flMm 
Lava ® 

A coat of arms 
An X ray of the chest 


C 

Underline one anssser 
here. 

A Halloneen mask 
Storm clouds 
A moth 

Tsso people on a 
merry .go-round 
A bell in the center 
An X ray picture of 
the spine 

Animal heads on the 
sides 
stomach 


‘xx^ouiigai 

Pr™.»,o„ t™. s, „ „ Slating 
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Tlie scoriijff s>5lem has been so designed (fiat the higher 
score indicates the poorer response It is recommended °Jiat 
cuiolf points to diircrentiaie among testees be set on the 
basts of focal experience Harrower and Steiner (1951, pp 
IGl-207) cite the nork of Due, Wnght, and Wright for the 
application of this technique in military settings tvith posi- 
tive results Tfic major suggestion offered by the authors 
for this procedure is tfic unfortunate one that untrained 
persons could administer, score, and use the lest results 
satisfactorily Some revisions of this approach are those by 
M Singer (1950) and Kefbnan (Wcider, 1953) 

Blanton and Landsman (1952) find that the Group 
Rorschach gives stable responses upon test and retest but 
"tfte meaning attacficd to cfiis stability is in doubt ’ (p 267) 
Cronbacli (1950) does not report favorably on the use of 
this technique and deplores the basic rationale behind this 
instrument He points out that interpretations and predic- 
tions cannot be validly made on the basis of discrete 
Rorschach elements A major weakness of the Group and 
Multiple Choice Rorschach Tests is that tiie context within 
winch each element is imbedded is not a consideration The 
same estimate may be found in G M Thompsons (1951) 
report with the Group Rorschach A more recent review o£ 
tlie Multiple Choice RorscbacJi Test by Smith and George 
(1951) concludes that this technique does not yield satisfac- 
tory correlations with individually administered Rorschach 
elements and the problem of simulation readily enters into 
the testee s responses since pathological alternatives can be 
identified 


Scoring and Interpretation Modi/ications 

In addition to the Group and the Multiple Choice Ror- 
schach Tests, the inkblots may be scored m terms of two 
different systems which lead to interpretive statements The 
Munroe Check List (1944) and die Basic Rorschach Score 
(BRS) (Buhler ei flf, 1948-1952) 

Munroe Check List Tins is used m conjunction with 
Che group and individual mediods of administering the Ror- 
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sdiach inkbIoi5 Figure 11 is a reproduction of the Check 
List and shous the significant elements considered in this 
modified interpreiue manner of dealing willi Rorscliacli 
factors 



fiCLTiE 11 Munroe t 
Roridudi Intljloi Teju rSn ** 
impection ttchnjque Munroe. The 

1944 ar 46-70 p 70) ” * Reuarch Exchange. 


In dm 
schach 


” «-e „riou. RO 

^Paiate entena arc met f< 
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each of the location, detennimm, content, etc , subsections 
of the Check List, one of i senes of coded signs is placed 
in (he right Innd column for tliat particular Rorschach fac 
tor For cx-unple, if there arc no card rejections, i e , re- 
sponses arc given to all JO plates, the Refusal roiv is not 
checked, rcfusil of any card calls for a check mark {/) 
to be jihccd in the right hand column 
Anotlier illustration of this is the Content subsection T, 
Coin (-) ■’ in vs Inch a minus sign {-) is placed m the right- 
hand column if the subject gives three popular responses 
or less xn the entire protocol This is done for all of the 
items in the Check List by inspecting die protocol in terms 
of these items The y, — , and 4- signs or checks are totaled 
and written in at the bottom of die form Munroe has re 
ported 10 as being the critical number of checks different! 
ating between the disturbed and the adjusted individual 
The higher the sum of checks, the greater the chances of 
emotional maladjustment The absence of a sign for a par 
iicular factor on the list is indicative of an expected 
‘achievement" widi regard to diat element For example, 
in die “Dd” row? die presence of less than 10 percent of small 
details IS considered part of the normal approach to prob 
lems and therefore no plus sign (+) is carried over to the 
right hand column 

Munroe (Weider, 1953. pp 61 1-619) stresses the point 
that this mode should not be used alone but in conjunction 
vvidi other tests and data 

Basic RonsaJAcii Score (BRS) This technique devised 
by Buhler et al (1948, 1952) is a more extensive survey of 
the Rorschach protocol covering 102 aspects of the record 
For example if the number of responses for tfie entire record 
IS 24 or less, the individual receives —3 Basic Rorscliach 
"Weights (BRW) , 25 or more percepts yields +3 BRW s 
Tins analysis includes many more elements, ratios, and cate 
gones of Rorschach factors than does the Munroe Check 
List The BRW s are totaled, and the BRS is the algebraic 
result of the plus and minus weights A Rorschach Integra 
tion Level profile accompanies the record form, and the 
testee s BRS is located at the appropriate point m the scale 
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uluch rajigcs from —10 to +lir>. Four integration levels arc 
specified: Reality Loss, Level IV, -16 and lower; Defect, 
Level III, 0 to -13; Conflict, Level II, 0 to +15; and Ade- 
quacy, Level I, +16 and Ingher. 

Tiie original BRS \\as slandardizcd on eight clinical 
populations; nomials, ps>choneuroucs, psychopaths, organics 
(brain damaged), schi/ophrenics, hypomanics, involutional 
melancholics, and a clinically mixed group. The authors 
claim that die BRS diflerentiated satisfactorily between 
clinical groups and suitably ranked clinical groups in terms 
ot their integration levels. A subsequent s.unpling in 1919 
corroborated the original data. The supplementary data also 
yielded new IJRW’s for some of the Rorschach elements and 
ratios. 

The main advantage of this device is the concept of be- 
havioral integration in contrast to the usual notion of disease 
entities. The difliculty, however, inheres in the use of a 
final number to describe the individual. It may be seen from 
Figure 12 that there is overlap between the various score con- 
tinua within an integration level and among the various in* 
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iegnt(on levels DtlTereinnUon between levels I and IV is 
rticJil) nnde but between levels II md III III and IV and 
I iJul II dneritnuntions becuinc meinmgless Anotlier weak 
ness derives from tJic fact tint the fiinl IIRS docs not reveal 
iJie iniure of tJjt ingredients entering into its composition 
mwi liierclorc docs not relJccl tlie areas of emotional per 
soinl ind socnl adjustment A serious criticism has to do 
u itb the sharp delineation between the awarding of plus and 
mmus URW s \i/ 21 or less responses score —3 BRWs 
2 j or more score +3 liRWs Tims a difterence of one 
response in lybe the difference between a remark and a 
seonblc response lias a spread of 6 pointsl 

OTHER fNKBkOr TECHNIQUES 

The first senes of inkblots to parallel the Rorschach are 
the Bchn Lschenberg plates (Zulhger 19-11) They are 
nrcly used in this country and the research literature is 
tpnie limited The scoring is in Rorscbacii terminology and 
concepts (Serrate Torrente 19-19) Buckle and Holt (1951) 
disclose that the structured similarity of these two sets of 
inkblots (the Rorschacli and the Behn) leads to a similarity 
in responses The same conclusion is reported by Singer 
(1952) who finds that matching the Behn and the Rorschach 
protocols of persons is accomplished with acceptable accuracy 
This has implications for research with the Rorschach ink 
blots m that an alternate form is available as well as an 
experimental and control set of blots 

Hov/atd Inkblot Test 

Howard (1953) devised this set of twelve larger sued blots 
as a separate test and not as a parallel to the Rorschach ink 
blots Whether this has been achieved is a matter for future 
research to determine While the Rorschach and the Howard 
configurations have htile m common from the point of vieiv 
of structure the notion of achromatic and chromAtic plates 
and varying the degree of compactness and shading are 
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present in the si\ colored and six noncolortd phtcs Tlie 
first tt\o chromatic plates are black and red, just as in the 
Rorschacli ind Harrow er scries The hst two colored designs 
are also multicolored The instructions to tiie ttstce, analysis 
of the responses into location, dctcrmiinnts, and content, 
and the general interpretation of these discrete and combined 
elements follow the Rorschach tcsit|uiic closely This device 
IS too new for appraisal as to its usefulness 


Dorken Brief Pro/ective Test 

A somewhat unique approacli is that emplo)cd by Dorken 
(1952) in his Brief Projcctue Test In tins procedure the 
testee makes his own inkblot by shaking ink from a fountain 
pen on a sheet of paper 814 by II inches and folding it m 
half This IS tlicn presented to the subject in the usual inh 
blot administration manner Tlie advantage of this is the 
feasibility of retesting since different blots are produced at 
f 7?/'“'°" 15“ “ ‘o replace the Rorschach 

. .a , i^“‘ supporting this technique 

IS that the testee s consistency of response (his manner of per 

nifilm’’ u ^ “n be more sig 

nifiant as beliavioral segments revealing personality make 

cnticiL v‘'o m’"’' inkblots The major 

rnrvahditv anH 55','l''““<>ning the meanmgfulness of 

uy arfaiven def^ 7**^“ ™bd.iy and reliabil 

Ily arc given definitions far different from the currently ac 
cepted ones, it is difficult to sec how thw currently ac 
e\-aluated " approach can be 


C/oud Pictures 

This instigator of fanutsv and 

man and Ins interest in thetLabove l, ^"7‘°" 's “'d ns 

"varrre‘^^s.Tj:a;;“rr^'7"^ 

(>«') saw two major defect U.e Rorschach 
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blois— the bilateral symmetry and tiie sharp delineation be 
tuctn the blot and the white background— as adversely 
affecting sjiontancity of imagination because the structure 
led to symmetry-determined percepts He encouraged Struve 
(I9J2) to devise cloud pictures wlncJi were irregular and 
covered tJic entire plate thus removing the two objections 
cited by Stern 1 hiee plates form the Clouds Pictures senes 
In tins technique the subject is exposed to the cards m tliree 
stages I irst the testee gives a verbal report of what he sees 
in the cards Second ilie testee outlines ins percepts directly 
on the cloud picture card (this is a significant deviation 
fiom the Rorschach procedure although it is used by Grassi) 
and labels them Third the subject is asked if he can see 
certain percepts to test Ins suggestibility The three cards 
arc administered one at a time and one week apart As a 
psycbodiagnostic device this procedure has yet to prove it 
self Stern claims that it does a fairly good job of investigating 
imaginative piocesses and suggestibility From these accord 
ing to Stern and Struve certam inferences may be made 
regarding personality but not on the same level as the Ror 
schach Inkblot Test 

Three Dimensional Apperception Test (3 DAV 

A visual perception test that is different from those dis 
cussed in this chapter is Twitchell Allen s (1948) 3 DAT 
In place of die inkblots or pictures the stimulus material 
consists of 28 plastic forms in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes The plastic objects are purposefully unstructed so 
that meaning can be invested in them by the testee m 
keeping with his needs The inovabdity of the pieces permits 
actual manipulation by die subject so tJiat he can select 
some to make up a story In these two approaches to the 
test materials the subject is combining the inkblot and pic 
ture story telling procedures 

The test is administered m tfiree phases In the first part 
(The Psycliodramaiic Test) the testee is requested to select 
one or more pieces from those spread out in front of him 
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and to build a story around them This is recorded \erbalim 
in the Summary Blank The same procedure is rc|^itca 
seieral times In tlie second phase (the N'uning Test), 
the tester points to the objects m a prescribed sequence and 
asks the subject to assigit a name to each one Tlicse are 
recorded Finally the third part (Inquiry) calls for the 
testee to account for the names ascribed to the pieces He 
IS encouraged to elaborate on any associations to the separate 
plastic pieces After this has been accomplished the tester 
may set up a miniature psychodrama situation by selecting 
the subjects names for some of the objects and asking him 
such leading questions as to elicit a story about each one 
Tu Itched Allen suggests a code for Tccording the pieces and 
the testee s gestures wiulc handling them Although all the 
elicited verbalizations are formally recorded the method of 
analyzing the data is left to the individual clinician The 
theoretical orientation of the psychologist will largely deter 
mine the nature of the inferences and interpretations lliat 
will be made with regard to personably structure and func 
tion Starers (1953) study of student nurses and female 
psychotics with this test shows sufficient specific differences 
between the two populations to recommend tiinher re 
search with this technique There is not enough evidence at 
this time to warrant any conclusion regarding the 3 DAT 
One aspect that most certainly requires investigation is the 
effect of tactual stimulation on the responsiveness of tlie 
subjects 


SUMMARY 

The inkblot test has been the subject of a CTcat deal 
of research and extremely ss.de clm.cal applications and its 
use has raised many more questions than this pletliora of 
lesearch and application has been able to ansiver It it seems 

r ' „f,?" “i a Ihm the 

t^tmihe ‘‘‘^tcribed as a healthy one ./ it will lead 

one t hafT '"''"'P' “Clinique is a useful 

one What remains to be accomplished is to dehne more 
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slnrply the phenomena and the events it assesses and refine 
further its evaluative and predictive ability 

The Rorschach Inkblot Test is best used globally in a 
clinical and industrial situation In the experimental labora 
tory ilie elements must be artificaliy separated for intensive 
study Fiom both approaches must emerge a better under 
standing of the processes that go into the perception and 
communication of the individual s organization of these un 
structured stimuli This in turn will lead to an appreciation 
of the behavioral dynamics reflected by these percepts and an 
insight into v\hy the person behaves as he does 
The other inkblots follow the Rorschach prototype m 
administration and interpretation procedures It is interest 
mg to note that research with the Harrower and Behn plates 
IS usually reported with the Rorschach as the referent The 
Group and the Multiple Choice Rorsciiach procedures are 
sincere efforts to meet an ever increasing work load due to 
the ividesprcad recognition of the value of psychological 
testing in fields other than the pathologic personality 
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il) the TAT grtdinlly Ins become the pnnnry mstrument 
for probing the thought content anel idcatioinl processes of 
adults It consists of thirty plitcs oi pictures of varying de- 
grees of clarity and one blank card The back of each plate 
identifies the subject with whom the picture may be used 
15 — boy, G — girl, M — male adult. T — female adult Sonic 
cards may be administered to all tcstccs, vi/ , tliose with no 
identifying letter, while others arc marked T, M, 15, G, BG, 
Mr, I5M, and GT, for these particular subjects 

Administraffon 


The usual procedure is to give the test in two separate 
sessions of 10 plates each Directions vary but they revolve 
around encouraging the testee to make up a story regarding 
the characters depicted on the plates — to identify them and 
to describe the situation and what led up to it, tlic thoughts, 
tlie ideas and actions of the cliaracters in the situation, and, 
linally. the outcome Ordinarily five minutes exposure to 
each ard is sufficient to give a senes of thema at each ses- 
s on The stones may be written or machine recorded (with 
by the exammer In some busy 
ThemcL producuons himself 

m ol "8 T “ '"baurn pro- 
be escrlL, ‘"o ' presentation and leives 

maVe nec«L ‘ "’e individual and 

iri;Trr7,:dt:ised'Th'i‘^ '?■“"« “'•= 

die protocol and usually Irarcs ^ 110 ""“ 

observations The third techmoue PP“““"‘‘y for clinical 

do his out, writing hi dubZsval ''"‘"“‘“’8 

since It discourages Icneihv and ^ ® 

Ihoughts ideas and activuv 1 enw “"’P'f‘0 reporting of 
Stimuli Fiimre 13 is t mr^ ^"gcodered by the visual 

.ureslhali^usu^f,“nr„rarh:ot“nVt^ 

/nterprefation 

Tile interpretation of the TA'r 
the ninnljcr of iiucrnretcrs Tt Protocol is as varied as 
P «crs The analysis can be extremely 
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THEMATIC TECHNIQUES FOR ADULTS 


OVERVIEW 


tor the IMvBLOPi AS VISUM. STIMLIl 

tures ot ohi •*'“‘1 iEclini(|ucs employing pic- 

clumcterned 0 ^;,"''““' Tl.cse aJe gei.I-rally 

s imuTaie a ‘'"‘"g Jsv.ccs designed to 

method, the pictures h -7 i ^ common feature of this 

grees of claruy or slructurrVhfs'^s 

part of the h-ittv •...,» i -T ocliberate and forms 

Thematie Aimercem oTt ° “=« In the 

are large, in diad« of g^rand on?’ 

‘«t (G S Blum 105m nfoM. “ ^ ' ''“S"" The Blacky 

contrasting black and wliufThe emnf'^ ‘listmct in sharply 
IS on the ideational i m this technique 

fercnccs regarding idiodvna^ Ijascs for in 

IS the familiar one of alfor^n'^^ .7 approach 

to \erbalue in a permissive ^*^’^ject an opportunity 

event, or person other than on about an object, 

C'cr, the thematic teehnmues 8) H°" 

inkblot devices so that a tele disguised than the 

selfrelcrential nature of the auare of the 

morer j,, ,_^_^^ ot the contents of the stones much 

could lead to an imnovenshm c"‘“’ “’‘= '"''•’lots This 
° 'Toct hy the t«tcc to <J"|' ‘'mmatic contents, 

=r"X^r,£SF-”''“»^ 
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nianifest The problems of standardization objectivity re 
liability and validity that arc important for the inkblot tech 
niques are similarly involved m tins approach Therefore 
these issues will not be discussed for each of the techniques 
in this chapter unless there is some special need for it 

The essence of the rationale behind the story telling mode 
of personality evaluation is the acceptance of the concept 
that behavior and story telling is an activity of the organ 
ism reflects the person s needs and press As in the inkblot 
technique the testee s verbalizations mirror attitudes and 
reactio^is to the various facets of the phenomenological field 
The task for the psychologist is to interpret these signs o 
lat thfuniquene^of the“ individual may be satisfactorily 

The thematic tools selected for piescntat.on are those gen 

erallyusedbychn^^^^^^^^^ 

evaluation While all o jjmmistration differ widely 

tonal the specific stimi of pictures is the age 

An important reason tor particular test is meant 

range of the subjects for ” ' ^ jms mo sejiaratc sets 

For example on^ for chidlren 1 to 13 

of Ins Picture Frustration The 

years and another for ^ this cartoon like test are 

pictures “"‘I Sk- .cstecs in each group lor con 

dissimilar and unique thematic type tests ivill he ir 

venience of presentation i de\ices The tests for 

bitranly classified f chapter and thuse fur children 

adults will be discussed in this cli p 
will be discussed in chapter 

jHEMAVC AFPERCinlON nST (TAT, 

The Cards 

.^,r IS intended 

This technique a„^'and o\ cr \\iththcin*b 

for use with subjects 7 W” ° „on Test (see Chapter 
hcation of the ch.ldrens Appercep 
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complishcd by analyzing each event in the story as tlicse 
events reflect the heros needs (ii) and press Qi). for ex- 
ample if m a story to the first picture tlie tcstcc slates, m 
pan, about the mam character, “he does not want to practice 
the violin but he must or his mother will punish him,” the 
analysis of this part of the overall theme will include ‘n 
abasement” In expressing the idei of being forced to do 
something (practice the violin) under llie coercion of pun 
ishment, the testee is indicating (as he idcnlifies with the 
hero of the story) that in his pcisonality make up there is 
an attitude of self abasement m meeting the demands of an 
otherwise intolerable situation Carried one step further, the 
ference may be made .hat ul,™ a so demands 

antee oMnl'rrn^' (l>ut there is no gnar- 

and activiiips'^ n doing so) subordinating Ins own ideas 

laden nl en.l'’ f" “ “P" or tlirear- 

laticn perception o£ a situation Murray lias a tnnir hst of 

samtm«h“d\r;rsfd'7''“d’°7' The 

external to tl.e hero, “e ule ‘"S 

press detailed by xrurra'v In^a^l 

ration and the rLom.. ^ 7 oddiiion to the hero tdentifi- 

«oty outcomes as well'™ the "oTralTnl 

latcdness of the discrete sine„ Olerall plot. i c _ t|,e mterre- 

the interpretation of the ptolS'Th”’ 

and IS seldom camefi ^ complex process 

are modifica'onr^f TrsT^T'' ^ There 

dure Tomkins (igiyr adroraf'*"' ‘"“"^P'^o'at'on proce 
lesel, condition and \e . “ complex 

(>918).on.he othcMrrdr'r sLn 

practicable 'chmcal analysis Record f" Practical and 
help ^Mth the formal and <.= forms are available to 

atones Figure uTa r?DrS'““‘“' of the TAT 

Ihcse record blanks delaiL™ the'"! 

formal analysis of a particular n ' considered m a 

to record and analyze the storv f ^ separate sheet is used 
to the tcstcc \ summary sh 2 t =‘dininutered 

the major ihenia for tlm nla,«'^n “ 'P''“ recording 
Pttttes administered, thus 


enabling 
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the chnicnn to obtain a digested summary of the major and 
minor story regufanties for all of the plates 

Tiie simplest and most widely employed method of Jian 
dling the protocol is to imke a free interpretation of the 
individual stories (see Arnold 1949) as the tester reads and 
rereads them to note regularities and ivide divergences in 
ihema This is judged from commonly produced or popular 
stones given to each pictuie (Eron 1948 Fry 1953) More 
over as with the Rorschach Inkblot Test each picture is 
assigned a central idea and popular theme The testees story 
is therefore considered in the light of this central idea for 
each picture and its proximateness to the popular theme 
Stein (1955) indicates for example that the first picture 
(comprised of a boy a violin and a sheet of paper spread 
out on a table) is presumed to elicit the testees need to 
achieve and the effort he is willing to put forth to attain a 
goal A secondary area this picture is alleged to probe con 
cerns attitudes toward parents and parental figures (le au 
thonty teacher employer etc) as these persons are brought 
into the testee s story in the role of encouragers or coercers 
Thus 1 subject states lu response to picture 1 This is a 
boy looking at the violin and tliinking of the day he will 
give his first concert He knous he will have to practice Jiard 
and for long hours m order to be ready to give a concert in 
Town Hall Outcome? Well witli a sigli he picks up the vio 
lin and goes back to his music stand The free interpreta 
tion of this includes the presence of a goal and the willing 
ness of the testee to make the effort to reach his goal At a 
higher level of abstraction the individual indicates a need to 
achieve and a prestige press A story winch omits reference 
to a willingness to practice is assumed to signify that the 
person wants to achieve without worUng [or it References 
to a kind mother or to a parent who forces the boy to prac 
tice the violin when he would ratlicr be playing baseball 
may refer respectively to a benign parental relationsliip or 
to an hostile or aggressive aminde mvolved m the parental 
or authoritative lelationship Tlie analytically oncnied psy 
chologist or psycinatnst may see m tlie testees story sexual 
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complbhed by analyzing each event in the story as these 
events reflect the hero’s needs («) and press (p ) . For ex- 
ample, if in a story’ to the first picture the lestec states, in 
part, about the main character, “he docs not want to practice 
the violin but he must or his mother will punish him,” llic 
analysis of this part of the overall theme tvil! include “n 
abasement.” In expressing the idea of being forced to do 
something (practice the violin) under the coercion of pun- 
jshment. the tesiee is indicating (as he identifies with the 
iiero of the story) that in his personality make-up there is 
an attitude of self-abasement in meeting the demands of an 
othenvise intolerable situation. Carried one step further, the 
fercnce .nay be made that ul.cn a situation so demands 
antcc nfb*' ^ (but there is no guar- 

and actividK'n*^ ? '•“mg so) subordinating his o.vn ideas 

Werne cem " “ “P? “"bcaraidc or threat- 

laacir perception of a situation. .Murray lias a lonn- list of 

us?d‘'f^V°r ' ^<^qu<mc°es. The 

external to thr h ^*^hng with stories involving forces 

".ai,:d\‘’;r^^;'K;7'-- T 

cation and the rL«rm* t addition to the hero identifi* 
story outcomes as .^^.ir.hc 

latedness of die discrete stn™ P'°‘- the interre- 

the interpretation of the pemoSl" tk"’-'" 
and is seldom carried „ Tins is a comple.M process 

are modift^ions of dds“&'' ‘" ^ clinic. There 
dure. Tomkins (19 171 a.Kr!I!l “ mterpreution proce- 

levcl, condition, and veff^^‘1.™ "" “"tP'^ 

(10 18) , on tlic other hand desJl-f!'^ of the thema. Stein 
practicable '•clinical" analysis R ^ practical and 
help u ith Uie formal and^ s arc available to 

stories. Figure M i, j renr,S'“™'"* "“"^'ysis of the TAT 

r ts a reproduetton of a section of one of 

considered in a 


ihese record blankwrJT of ^ s 

formal analysis of elements 


a particular story A considered in a 
lyre the stors, separate sheet is used 


to record and analyze the r ' — biiect is usea 

tcstce. A administered 

le major thema for the plates r t recording 

plates administered, dtus enabling 
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the clinician to obtain a digested summary of the major and 
minor story regularities for all of the plates 

The simplest and most ividely employed method of han 
dling the protocol is to make a free interpretation of the 
individuil stories (see Arnold 1949) as the tester reads and 
rereads them to note regularities and wide divergences m 
thema This is judged from commonly produced or popular 
stones given to each picture (Eron 1948 Fry 1953) More 
over as with the Rorschach Inkblot Test each picture is 
assigned a central idea and popular theme The testee s story 
IS therefore considered in the light of this central idea for 
each picture and its proximateness to the popular theme 
Stem (1955) indicates for example that the first picture 
(comprised of a boy a violin and a sheet of paper spread 
out on a table) is presumed to elicit the testee s need to 
achieve and the effort he is willing to put fortli to attain a 
goal A secondary area tins picture is alleged to probe con 
cerns attitudes toward parents and parental figures (i e in 
thority teacher employer etc) as these persons are brought 
into the testee s story in the role of encouragers or cocrccrs 
Thus a subject states in response to picture I This is a 
boy looking at the violin and thinking of the day he will 
give Ins first concert He knous he uill Inve to practice hard 
and for long hours in order to be ready to gi\e a concert m 
Town Hall Outcome? ^Vell with a sigh he picks up the vio- 
lin and goes back to his music stand The free nnerpreta 
tion of tins includes the presence of a goal and the iwlhng 
ness of the testee to make the effort to rcacli his goal At 1 
higher level of abstraction tlie individual uulicaies a need to 
achieve and a prestige press A story hIucJi oiniis reference 
to a willingness to practice is assumed to signify that the 
person wants to achieve without working for it References 
to a kind motJjcr or to a parent who forces the boy lo jirac 
tice the violin when he would rather be playing baseball 
may refer respectively to a betuyii pirciiial rchtionship or 
to an hostile or aggressive allitiidc involved ui the parental 
or authontatne rclaiionslup Flic analyucaliy oncmed ps) 
cliologist or psychiatrist may see in the tesiee s story sexual 
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symbolism as mention is made of plucking tlie violin strings 
or playing the Hddle (especially fingering the elongated por 
non of the \iolin) or of broken strings (Beliak I9 j 0, p 

20G) 

The free nuerpreti\c method may be aided by a second 
record form devised by Fine (1955) m winch each story is 
surveyed for expressed feelings (20 are listed), le, aflec 
lion, anger, depression wishful thinking outcome (favor 
able, unfavorable, indeterminate) and interpersonal rela 
tionships (moving toward moving against and moving away 
from) Thus various segments of a story may be reduced to 
subcomponents to give specific details of feelings outcome 
and interpersonal relationships Perhaps the least obyective 
(and valid) inferences emerge from the free approach as 
compared with the more formal method 

Validity 

This problem is no different from the issues raised m the 
preceding two chapters The criterion, sensitivity to chang 
mg forces m the life space classification of psychologically 
and psychiatncally defined populations, description of the 
personality trait being studied, and refinement of statistical 
icchmc^ucs to show the uiteractioii among the constituents 
of pcrsonahiy and liicir behavioral manifestations arc among 
the factors that need claiiricaiion for meaningful T\T va 
hdiiy 

Roller (I9l0) and Hamson (1910) reported a threefold 
investigation into the validity of TAT soon after the pub 
hcaiion of Morgan and Murrays (1935) article on the 
thematic mode of pcrsonahiy study Rotter implied that this 
approach was (pute valid for teasing out real attitudes per 
sonal problems and conflicts of the uicnLilly ill person Har 
rison studied the proliKols of 10 psyclualnc patients and 
cvahiated the te-slce-s on the basis of an approach character 
i/ed as eclectic and emphasising common sense psychol 
ogy 1 e a free mterpreiation stemming from cUmeal ex 
{>er}etue uiih i)ic I \ J and widi psyehiatric patients lie 
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concluded that the stones permitted lalid deductions re 
garding many aspects of the lestees personality structure 
such as attitudes, conflicts, and interests Hospital case rec- 
ords were used as die validity criteria Thus, in its relative 
infancy the TAT lyas stamped as a useful tool with accept- 
able validity. More recently Lindzey and Herman (1955) 
assessed the degree of susceptibility of responses to the in- 
fluence of situational changes This was evaluated in terms 
of predicting changes in story segments subsequent to se 
vere social frustration (die situational change) The predic- 
tions of poststress behavior (or responses) were statistically 
significant in general Another study by Little and Shneid- 
man (1955) evaluated the inferences made by 17 experts 
from die TAT and another test of one subject These were 
compared to a consensus prepared by 29 dinical ps^cholo 
gists and psyduatrists from complete clinical records of the 
patient The mean validity coefficient of the 17 expert psy 
chologists was 605, sufficiently high to justify the continued 
clinical use of the TAT. 

F S Freeman (1955) points out that tlie validation tech 
niques of the TAT parallel those of the Rorschach Inkblot 
Test and other projective devices, le, comparison of proto 
col with case history, identified groups and thematic char- 
acteristics, relationship between TAT and odier tests, and 
changes in thema before and after experimentally induced 
states As a result of a survey of leport^ studies, die overall 
impression is gamed tliat the TAT is a satisfactory clinical 
tool and serves the needs of the clinical ps)chologist and psy- 
chiatrist m making available information regarding the in- 
dividual s needs, hopes, wishes, and manner of coping with 
problems 


Re/iabll/fy 

The reliahility of any ilisiruincnt is presumed uiicn ,ts 
validity Is estabhshed As a logical iwphcation from llic pre- 
vious section, die TAT must be considered a reliable in 
strunient Harrison and liollcr (1913) recognize the mapph- 
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cabiUty o£ the usual reliability computation methods and 
therefore propose to assess thematic test reliability by means 
of the extent of independent examiner agreement of emo 
lional stability rehected in 70 protocols They report 74 per- 
cent agreement m ratings by tuo judges and infer that the 
internal consistency is adequate A modified version of this 
method is reported by Mayman and Kutner (1947) rvith fa- 
Norablc results on inter judge agreement on five TAT ele- 
ments The test retest and the split half TAT reliabilities 
are significant (Freeman, 1955, pp 538-540) 

MODlftCAJlONS OF THE TAT TECHNIQUE 

Because of the real and assumed situational and cultural 
differences larious investigators have devised and used mod- 
ified versions of the Murray TAT 

Navy-Tot (N-TAT) 

The Naval Thematic Appcrcpetion Test (Briggs, 1954) 
consists of ten pictures Of these, seven have been taken from 
the original set but redrawn to give tliem a naval flavor, 
while three pictures arc entirely new sailor before the cap 
tain’s mast, sailor, naval officer, and a girl standing together, 
and 1 sailor carrying lus sea bag These pictures have been 
used m conjunction with personality studies of Navy and 
Coast Ginrd personnel This set is administered in the usual 
manner v\iih the testecs writing their own stones The com- 
mon thcnia arc related to naval life m accordance with the 
overt structure of the pictures — naval uniforms, gear, and 
depicted events that arc associated with a sailor’s everyday 
living These have been used quite extensively m research 
by the Navy Department and the United States Coast Guard 
Characteristic of the use of the N TAT is the project re- 
iwrtetl and published by Fron and Auld (1951) on the per 
s<}inUiy clfects of cMcniied submarine confinement as re 
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fleeted in lesponse to these stimulus pictures Validity and 
reliability data are not gi\en 

T/iompson-TAT (T-rAT) 

The TTAT re\ision tvas devised by C E Tlioinpson 
(19-19) for use with Negroes This was developed within 
the theoretical contevt that more personality data through 
lengthier stories would be elicited by stimuli mtmiately re 
Jaied to tile social, cultural, and racial background of the 
testee In this revision Negro figures are substituted for 
white persons in 10 of the original or M TAT (Murray 
TAT) , cards 

C E Thompson (1949) stated that he was prompted to 
develop the Negro TAT because of the impoverished proto 
cols given by Negro patients to the M TAT In a study pur 
porting to evaluate the responsiveness of Negroes to the M 
TAT and the TTAT the subjects produced significantly 
longer stones on (he latter senes of plates Thompson in 
ferred from t/iis c/iac (here was greater empathy with the 
Negroid stimulus material, and therefore tlie stones were 
more revealing with regard to the personality structure, at 
titudes and reactions of the Negroes Thompson s study 
and the data were seriously ijuestioned by Korchin et at 
(1950) who among others, pointed out that a direct com 
parison between the TTAT and die M TAT could not be 
made in view of the differences in the nature of the stimuli 
and that the length of a story did not necessarily indicate 
qualitative differences or more psychologically revealing 
thought content He found no significant variations in the 
length of the stones given by Negroes and white persons to 
the M TAT Sdiwartz, Reiss, and Cottmgham (1951) came 
to the same general conclusion with regard to the T TAT 
and rejected Thompson s basic rationale that Negroes could 
not empathize with the Murray plates In sum there did not 
seem to be adequate justification for the use of a special sec 
of pictures with American Negroes 
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Cuiturat Modi/icahORS 

In 1951 Tliompson and Bachrach introduced a colored set 
o£ pictures in order to make the stimulus more like objects 
and persons m real life The colors were painted directly on 
a set of TAT pictures by an artist with instructions to color 
the pictures to render die objects and persons depicted in 
them as natural as possible The same was done with a set of 
TTAT plates so that the characters were unmistakably Ne 
groes Eighty Negroes were tested and retested on the 
TTAT and the TTATC (colored Thompson TAT 
plates), 30 whites were similarly exposed to the MTAT 
and the TAT G (die Murray TAT plates) Again the re 
suits were presented in terms of productivity, le, number 
of words and story content The findings were not one sided 
Tlic colored cards and the achromatic pictures were not sig 
nificantly different m total productivity Certain individual 
pictures, however, elicited significantly dissimilar stones 
both with regard to quantity and content. 

Group Modiffcaiton 

Hurley (1955) reports a multiple choice form of this tech 
niquc called the Iowa Picture Intcrpretaiioii Test. This var 
laiion consists of selected pictures from the original TAT 
senes whicli arc presented to the subjects (both group and 
individual) vnih four statements for each picture Tlie 
tcsicc ranks each alternative statement for die given picture 
hj p?acrffga / before tfic most preferred and a { before the 
least preferred choice The four alternative statements are 
loaded to determine the extent of the individuals achieve 
lucnt uingcry (desire to attain a high level of achievement) , 
insecurity (aniicipation of or actual failure to achieve a 
goal) blandncss (a lack of desire for personal involvement 
111 siiiiaiions) and hosiiluy The advantage of this proce 
dure IS obvious in dm many testccs may be reached in a 
vboxi peruKi of time The major weakness is the extreme 
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liiiuts It places on the subjects responsivity This is similar 
to the group techniques with the Rorscliach Inkblot Test 
Objectivity is increased but die usefulness of the elicited ina 
terial is restricted 

FOUR-PiaVRE TEST (FfiT) 

The rPT designed by Van Lennep (1949) many years 
before its publication, elicits stones that mirror personality 
dynamics Designed for subjects 12 years of age or over, most 
of its use lias been reported ivith adults 

The pictures are vague water colors avith sufficiently 
structured human figures to warrant such titles for each as 
I Being Together with One Other Person, II Being Per 
sonally Alone, III Being Socially Alone, and IV Being 
Together witli Afany Others m a Group The testee is di 
reeled to tell a story that will include and relate all four 
pictures Any card order for telling the story is permissible 
There are many variations for administering the test includ 
mg a follow up on the next day The protocol may be ana 
lyzed formally and sequentially In addition to the manifest 
level of interpreting the stones 1 e , correlating the contents 
of the story to some obvious person, object, or event m the 
individual s life space, the analytically oriented psychologist 
may treat the overall theme and its subthema in a symbolic 
manner For example tiie bed in picture II may be regarded 
as the mother symbol so that the story elements are associ 
ated with attitudes and reacuons to the mother, mother sub 
stitute or perhaps the feminine (motherly) component in 
the subjects self concept The tester may request the testee 
to give another story or to elaborate a detail in any of the 
pictures This is equivalent to the limits testing phase of the 
Rorschach Inkblot Test 

AVhile Van Lennep has provided for the formal analysis 
of the test variables (differentiation tvidun a picture, use of 
tune and space relationships conflicts, tJieina, and thought 
content) , norms have not been provided, despite many years 
of careful ivork witli the pictures Tins is considered to be 
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a serious lack by American psychologists who are steeped m 
the nomothetic orientation to test interpretation. The re- 
quirement that all four pictures be welded into one coher- 
ent story is especially taxing on intellect and imagination. 
The very flexibility and multiplicity o£ administration pos- 
sibilities, an advantage in a way, is a drawback it normative 
data are desired. There are no reliability and validity data 
available in tlie American literature since this test has been 
so little used. Nor did Van Lennep publish the norms o£ 
more than 18,000 test records. He has commented to the ef- 
fect that this lest is not designed to replace other projective 
devices but is to be employed in conjunction with them. 

THE BLACKY PiaURBS 

G. S. Blum (1950) conceived this test as a means of ex- 
perimentally validating orthodox Freudian hypotheses re- 
garding psychosexual development and the nature o£ object 
relationships the testee is capable of making or has made. 
The specific psychoanalytic dimensions probed by this test 
arc oral croticistn, oral sadism, anal sadism, oedipal inten- 
sity, masturbation guilt, castration anxiety, positive identi- 
fication, sibling rivalry, guilt feelings, and positive ego 
ideals. These arc the labels given to each o£ tire cartoons, as 
in Figure 15. 

It m.ay be seen from Figure 15 that the cartoons are built 
around a dog, Blacky, and his or her (depending on the 
icsicc's sex and identification ot and with Blacky) Mama, 
I’apa, and sibling Tippy. The rationale for using animals 
in place o\ liumans stems Irom the belief that a person can 
talk more freely on a variety of topics about a dog than 
about oneself or another human facing even tliough what is 
said may be near the surfiicc of awareness as self-referential 
material. lUum and Hum (1952) add that the high degree 
of structure in the cartoons would not permit the use of hu- 
man characters because the definiteness of the situation 
would iutcrfcrc with the freedom of story productivity. Fur- 
thermore, exjxjsure to Disney animal caricatures of most 
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Carmou II Oral Sadism Cartoon IV Ocd.pal Intensity 



Cartoon VJ Castration Anxiety 
(fifales) , Penis Envy (Females) 


Figure 15 Three of the Blacky Test Cartoons (Source G Bluiti 
T/ie PlacAy Piclurgj, New Yoik The Psychological Corporation 19a0) 

Americans makes possible recognition of human like quah 
ties in tJie four dog characters Blum and Hunt (1952, p 
239) offer this expianation It seems almost as if the am 
mal cartoons appeal directly to the residues of childish, pre 
logical thinking in adults, despite the added fact tliat they 
frequently realize consciously tliat they are telling about 
themselves ’ The test may be administered to persons 5 
years of age and o\ er Hoivever, up to tlie present most of 
t/ie ivork has been with coHege stodenfs and adults The 
testee is asked to give a spontaneous story to each of the 
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a serious lack by American psycholo^sts who are steeped in 
the nomothetic orientation to test interpretation. The re- 
quirement diat all four pictures be welded into one coher- 
ent story is especially taxing on intellect and imagination. 
The very flexibility and multiplicity of administration pos- 
sibilities, an advantage in a way, is a dratv'back if normative 
data arc desired. There are no reliability and validity data 
available in the American literature since this test has been 
so little used. Nor did Van Lennep publish the norms of 
more than 18,000 test records. He has commented to the ef- 
fect that this test is not designed to replace other projective 
devices but is to be employed in conjunction with them. 

THE BLACKY PICTURES 

G. S. Blum (1050) conceived this test as a means of ex- 
perimentally validating orthodox Freudian hypotheses re- 
garding psychosc-xual development and die nature of object 
relationships the testee Is capable of making or has made. 
The specific psychoanalytic dimensions probed by diis test 
arc oral eroticism, oral sadism, anal sadism, oedipal inten- 
sity, masturbation guilt, castration anxiety, positive identi- 
ficttion, sibling rivalry, guilt feelings, and positive ego 
ideals. These arc die labels given to each of the cartoons, as 
in Figure 15. 

It may be seen from Figure 15 that the cartoons are built 
around a dog, Blacky, and hb or her (depending on the 
icstce’s sex and identification of and with Blacky) Mama, 
Papa, and sibling Tippy. The rationale for using animals 
in place of humans stems from the belief that a person can 
talk more freely on a variety of topics about a dog than 
alioul oneself or another human being even though what b 
said may be near the surface of awareness as self-referential 
material. Blum and Hunt (1952) add that die high degree 
of structure in the cartoons u'ould not permit the use of hu- 
man characters because the definiteness of the situation 
would imcrfcrc with the freedom of story productivity. Fur- 
thennorc, exposure to Dbncy animal caricatures of most 
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Cartoon II Oral Sadism Cartoon IV Oedipal Intensity 



Cartoon VI Castration Anxiety 
(Males) Penis £nt^ (Females) 


Figure 15 Three of the Blacky Test Cartoons (Source G Blum 
The Blacky Pictures Nesv York The Psychological Corporation 19a0) 

Americans makes possible recognition of human hke quah 
ties in the four dog cliaracters Blum and Hunt (1952 p 
239) offer fhrs explanattort U seems ahnost as if the am 
mal caitoom appeal directly to the residues of childish pre 
logical thinking in adults despite the added fact that they 
frequently realize consciously that they are telling about 
themselves The test may be administered to persons 5 
years of age and over However up to tlie present most of 
the work has been with college students and adults The 
testee is asked to give a spontaneous story to each of the 
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plates after die cast of characters has been identified with 
Black) as the son for male and as die daughter for female 
subjects. Eacii card is presented with an introductor)* in- 
complete phrase by the tester, e.g., “All right, now* for the 
first cartoon. Here is Blacky with Afama . . /’ or cartoon V 
U gi\en to the testee wiUi the statement, “Here is Blacky dis- 
cosering sex , . (G. S. Blum, 1950, pp. I, 5) . The spon- 

taneous stories are recorded serbatlm in the Record Blank. 
Tlie free association stage is followed by an inquiry' in 
which the testee is shown a series of printed questions (dif- 
ferent sets for male and female subjects) with altematise 
responses to be selected for each cartoon. For example, for 
cartoon I foral eroticism) the questions and responses are 
(G. S. Blum. 1950, pp. 1-2) : 


Imiuuy (or Males 
]. Is BUtky 

(a) 

(b) uriiapps? 

(c) or doesn't he (eel one way 
cr ihc other' 

2. How does Mama feel m tbu 
weijc? 

(a) Very cnnicnu-d. 

(b) 1‘lcased but tired,* 

(c) Rather unhappy. 

3 WhiUi BUck) lailier 

(a) &u> until his feeding is 
oser and tlicn go somC' 
pLee else.* 

(b) Stay as long as pr^is.blc to 
be sure he gets cnojgJi 
nr>uridinieut. 

{ W'hjtli one of die toUoHing 
best descrd/cs libtLs* 

(a) He's a Imle glutton who 
ncstr slops eating 

(b) He s got a i taixs ap;,<ute 
wbuh usi^lls gtxs sjt,v 
bed.* 

i<) He v^rscunes docsn « get 
en<,o..Ii to rrpLisc all U>e 
o.'jgs be }.uriis up 


Jn/jutry for Females 

1. h Blctky 

(a) hspj^r- 

(b) vnhopp^t 

(f) or doesn't she feel one 
trey or the other} 

2. Hov does Mama feel tn this 
ueneJ 

(а) Very contented. 

{b) Pleased but tired.* 
ic) Jlalher unhappy. 

Wbteh ^ould Blacky rather 
do? 

(ay Slay until her feeding if 
cner and then go some- 
place else.* 

(б) Slay as longas pouible to 
he sure she gets enough 
nounshment. 

S iikich one of the follo:.tng 
hell descnhei Blacky} 

(a) She's a little glutton icho 
never stops eating. 

(o) She's got a hearty appe. 
hte fckich usually gets 
Satisfied* 

(e) \he sometimes doesn't get 
enough to replace all the 
energy she hums up. 
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Inquiry for Males (continued) 

5. Judging by appearances, how 
much longer will Blacky tvant 
to be nursed by Mama before 
being tveaned? 

(a) He’ll tvant to be on his 
oun fairly soon • 

(b) He’ll tvant to conunue 
being nursed until hes 
quite a bit older 

(c) He feels Mama would like 
to turn him loose right 
now. 

6. How will Blacky feel about 
eating when he grows older? 

(a) He will rather eat than 
do most anything else. 

(b) He will enjoy eating but 
will like lots of other 
things just as much.* 

(c) He will never get enough 

to satisfy his appetite 
•indicates the neutral aliemaiivcs 


Inquiry for Females (conlinued) 

5 Judging by appearances, how 
much longer will Blacky want 
to be nursed by Mama before 
being weanedf 

(a) She’ll want to be on her 
own fairly soon * 

(b) She’ll want to continue 
being nursed until she’s 
quite a bit older 

(c) She feels Mama would 
like to turn her loose 
right now 

6 How will Blacky feel about 
eating when she grows older? 

(a) She will rather eat than 
do most anything else 

(b) She will enjoy eating but 
will like lots of other 
things just os much * 

(c) She will never get enough 
to satisfy her appetite. 


“c? p=bes 'tud and one . 0 . d.s..Ud canoon 
a.e in.ejp^d in 

choanalytic dynamics “"P|ldby the testee. The major 

situation in each cartcwn . I 

interest is not in 'j |i„^ expressed by the subject 

ual but in the ° diosexual problem s>m- 

and the manner m ‘ 15) is handled. Thus, 

bohzed m each picture ( opie and are part 

guilt feelings do crop up patljuig, mudi- 

o£ cicrjday living (late t ,i,e Rsychologist "ou'^* 

reeled anger against Junio^) .b^|.^^ possible ellolosn. 

to know how intense tlies ® 11 ,. tinccd feelings are 

the form in ivliich tliesc .he, arc 

manifesting '"f *' be deduced fro™ the ™>>- 
renecied in behavior. Thes y 
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tents o£ the spontaneously elicited stories The inquiry 
educes attitudes and feelings that are at the surface and of 
fers support to the testers interpretive inferences Espe 
cnlly significant are selected alternatives m the inquiry in 
dicative of strong emotional feelings The best liked and 
most disliked cartoons alford further opportunity for prob 
ing into areas of personal conflict From data obtained in 
these three stages (spontaneous stories, inquiry, and choice 
of liked and disliked cartoons) , the examiner gams insight 
into the testee s personality make up as it can be described 
in psychoanalytic notions of oral eroticism, oral sadism, 
anal sadism etc , and their correlates m character structure 
as conceptualned m I reudian psychology This test is most 
useful to those psychologists and psychiatrists who function 
within the psychoanalytic framework 

Ilium and Hunt (1952) reviewed the studies with tins test 
from the point of view of its validity The approaches did 
not diflcr from those used with the other projective instru 
nitnts comparison of test data with predictions and dim* 
Clans judgments matclung performance ivith clinical Ins 
lory, and matclung significant differentiating test variables 
with psycliiatncally and psychologically identified groups 
They concluded tliat ihcir survey offered encouragement 
with regard to the value of this device as a probe for complex 
indicators since the results were all positive U would appear 
that validation of this instrument must await validation of 
the theory on which it rests — psychoanalytic psychology 

ROSENZWCIG PICTURE-fRUSTRATiON STUDY (P-f) 

This test has two forms one for children 1 to 13 years of 
age and an adult form for |>crsons 11 years and over (Ro 
seniwtjg 1911-1918) Boih versions consist of 24 line-drawn 
cartoons each wuh two central characters One of tlie figures 
n saying somcihmg which structures a stress situation 
(friisiration) for the other The tcstcc is required to write 
m the empty balloon the immediate reply or verbalized re 
aeiion to ilie stale mem by the second person with whom the 
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subject usually identifies Figure 16 shows two situations 
from the child and adult forms of the P F test 

Tile purpose of this device is to ascertain the subject s re 
action to stress This is determined from tJie manner m 
which the testee responds to typical frustrating situations 
1 e the replies or comments ivritten into the empty cartoon 
balloon in eicli picture This differs somewliat from the 
thematic techniques discussed in the preceding sections of 
this chapter but it is still rooted m the logic that an indi 
vidual s behavior in a situation Jiow he meets problems and 
copes with interpersonal relations reflects the fundamental 
personality make up These segments of verbal behavior 
furnish data for assessing problem areas for gaining insight 
into modes of adjusting to situations and for predictions 
The replies are scored in accordance with a scheme de 
vised fay Rosenzwcig to show the direction of aggression and 
type of reaction in coping with the frustrating situation TJie 
directions for expressing a^cssion are 

1 Inwardly or iniropunitively in which the testee accepts the 
frustrating situation as sometfiing which he must handle by cor 
rectmg the situation— I guess ns iny fault excuse it please it 
svon t happen again 

2 Outwardly against persons and objects in the environment 
or exirapunitively so that someone or something other than the 
testee is at fault and therefore must resohe the conflict— Its his 
car he should be more careful driving 

3 Evasively or impunitivcly an attitude in which the subject 
tries to belittle the frustration in order not to itave to cope uidi 
It— It doesn t matter 1 11 just wait for die next tram 

Closely associated with the direction of aggression is the type 
of reaction m which the subject may emphasize in his reply 

1 The barrier to problem solving or obstacle ciominaitcc 

2 The lendency to stress ones own imolvcineni in die situa 

tion ego-defense , i t 

S The need to find a soluiion to the problem cither through 
ones own clforts and/or tlic help of others need |>crsislcncc 
Tliese are the essential scoring factors simply defined but 
they become complev as the replies are nnljred since tl.c 
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interprets the stimulus situation in terms of how he should 
respond or hotv he would react if he found himself in a simi 
hr real life predicament* The Lmdzey and Goldwyn 
(1954) studies m\olve flse approaches to validating the P P 
Study group differentiation, relation betueen test aggres 
Sion indices and independent measures of aggression, corre 
laiion of P r test data with another projective technique, 
prediction of hcha\ior in a situation from test replies, and, 
finally, the relationship between P F scores and sociometric 
indices, le, acceptance and rejection of the individual by 
his peers If extrapunitive direction of aggression and low 
group conformity are traits of delinquent children, this test 
does not support these claims The P V fails to differentiate 
bciuecn delinquent and nondehnqucnt children The test 
data show a positive correspondence to overt measures of 
liosiile behavior There is only a chance relationship be 
ivvcen extrapunitive P F Study replies and the frequency of 
aggressive v\ord associations Contrary to the two preceding 
positive findings the congruence between extrapunitive in 
trapunttivc responses and reactions in actual stress situations 
IS below expectation Social choice i e , being selected or re- 
jected by social group peers, is related only slightly to extra 
punitive ind inirapuniiive replies The v-alidity inferences 
from tills study must be considered inconclusive for the pres- 
ent Lindzcy and Goldwyn attribute these findings to the 
fact that Roscnzwcigs conceptualizations in this test are far 
from homogeneous and consistently measurable However, 
the P F Study can be used by testers to elicit surface ideas 
adducing lo insighis into bow die icsiee reacis to situatiorys 
uul perhaps, an avsarcncss of the particular kind (s) of siiua 
tion (5) perceived as most frustrating 

SZONDi TEST 

Szoiuhs (1937) treibdtagnosttk technique may be used 
v^iib persons I years of age and over Most of tlie reported 

« rU t ilto «he ofi tcpoietl quotioii of ihc iiecdjuy of rcdcfimng 

J ^ a» 4 lotKci I ,n the piujcaivc mcUiod of pcnonaluy evaluation 
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studies however have involved adult groups The test ong 
mated in Szondi s beJief that recessive genes influence psy 
chological reactions Den (1949 p 1) writes 

According to [Szondi s] theory the mental disorders repre 
senied m the test [pictures] are of geneuc origin and the subject s 
emotional reactions to these photographs were believed to de 
pend upon some son of similanty between the genestructuie 
of the patient represented by the photograph and that of the 
subject reacting to the photograph The subject was asked to 
choose those pictures he liked most or those he disliked most 
The validating data in regard to the origin of the choices Mere 
expected from the subjects family tree 

The genogenetic aspect of the basic Szondi theory has been 
challenged and found wanting time and again Szondi s evi 
dence points to dissimilar test profiles in 4 000 cases but al 
most identical profiles from identical twins Rabm (1952) 
failed to find supporting data for the genetic origin of pic 
ture selection His identical twins showed less than 50 per 
cent agreement m their choices of hkcd and disliked Szondi 
pictures Rabin concluded that familial environment and 
cultural influences were the major factors in die selections 
made by the twins 

Den proposes tliat the basic rationale for tins test is not 
much different from that for the other projective tests— to 
probe into the subject s private world and personality struc 
ture in terms of need systems or drives to behavior Since 
the photographs of the Szondi Test are alleged to represent 
eight need systems characteristic of the human personality 
Den postulates that the testees choices of liked and disliked 
pictures reflect tlie intensity of the tensions engendered by 
the individual s drives and symbolized by the photos Thus 
a dominant choice of one category (see p 220) of pictures 
represents a state of strong tension or intense need while 
a limited (one or none) selection of photographs in a 
particular category discloses Uiat die subject is living out 
the given need through appropriate activity and dterefore 
It IS not a source of tension Th« m ns simplest tenns is 
the essence for Szondi testing Den considers tins a global 
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test, 1 e , It does not evaluate static personality factors but at 
tempts to assess quantitatively the “ . distribution o£ 

need tensions in the personality plus the way the person 
handles these need tensions (Den, 1949, p 449) The in 
terprctation is very complex and is probably one of tlie rea 
sons Its clinical use is not widespread 

The administration is time consuming if the tester ad 
hercs to the standard directions The material consists of 
forty eight photos, 2 by 3 inches, divided into six sets of eight 
each The photos show the head and face of a mental pa 
tient in one of eight psychiatncally diagnosed categories or 
factors (as Srondi terms it) Thus each set contains the pic 
ture of a person diagnosed as homosexual, h, sadistic, s, 
epileptic, e, hysteric, hy, catatonic, k, paranoid, p, depres 
sivc, d, and manic, m The lestee is asked to select from each 
set of eight pictures spread out m front of him the two most 
liked and tlic two most disliked This is repeated six times 
(for the SIX sets) so iliat the subject has selected twelve 
liked and twelve disliked photos The twelve most liked are 
then laid out in front of the subject with the request to se 
lect from tlicse ilic four most liked This is repeated with 
tlic twelve most disliked pictures The final four most liked 
and disliked arc recorded on a profile form Tlie administra 
tion IS repeated at one day intervals for a minimum of five 
and a maximum of nine additional sessions From six to ten 
profiles and the summary arc filled m by the examiner It is 
from these quantitative relationships among the factors — 
the changes m choices from one session to the next and the 
overall directionality of the changes — that the qualitative 
analyses and interpretation arc made by the tester 

In order to test the differentiating role of the homosexual, 
h, and the epileptic, c, factors, David Orne, and Rabinowitz 
administered the S/ondi Test six times to 100 overt homo- 
sexuals and lo 100 idioijatluc epileptics The quantitative 
diagnostic signs for epilepsy and homosexuality proposed 
by Jj/ondi md Den failed to dilfcrcniiaie consistently be 
tween these tvso jxipulaiions I he S7ondi diagnostic sign 
mcllnxl overlooked the skill of the clinical psychologist in 
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evaluating the patients The test data were then transcribed 
into qualitative test profiles and submitted to three Szondi 
Test experts who were able to discriminate significantly be 
tween the homosexuals and the epileptics in the study pop 
ulation The implication strongly advanced the clinicians 
contentions that professional evaluative skills were rooted m 
the understanding of the interdependence among test fac 
tors rather than m discrete elements Scepticism ivas the 
word used by Fosberg (1951) to characterize the results of 
his experience with this test Other critics of this tool arrived 
at somewhat the same conclusion They questioned its va 
Iidity and reliability although the latter test attribute was 
less controversial In fairness to the test u must be stated 
that the weaknesses of the validity studies stemmed in great 
measure, from the difficulty in defining the validation proc- 
ess applicable to the projective method The usual warning 
note for the continued cautious use and interpretation of 
Szondi Test data was a noticeable feature of die researclies 
reported tn the literature 


MAKS^A4‘KJVRS S70RY 7BS7 [MAPS) 

Shneidmans (1952) interesting technique consists of C7 
cutout cardboard figures human and animal, in scaled pro 
portions, 22 backgrounds representing a variety of situa 
tional backdrops and a slotted stage for holding the back- 
ground scene picture and the figures The figures include 
19 male adults (M) , 11 female adults (F), I2 cJiildren (C), 
10 figures of mmonty groujjs such is Negroes, Jews, Oncii- 
Ills, and Mexicans (N), 2 annnak (A), 2 human figures 
whose sex is ambiguous or indctenmnate (I) , 6 figurcs^rcp- 
resentmg legendary and fictitious chariclers (L) , and 5 sd 
houettes and figures with blank faces (S) flach figure is 
Identified by a code letter and number The policeman, for 
example is M5, the bo> with arms outstretched and a 
bandage on his left leg is C 10 The tester keeps a scj«nitc 
record of the exact placement of the figures with each back- 
ground used The backdrops range m structure from quite 
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specific and definite scenes to unstructured ones in approxi 
mately the following order schoolroom, closet, medical 
scene, nursery, li\ing room, bathroom, attic, cellar, shanty, 
bedroom, bridge, street, cemetery, forest, case, camp, land- 
scape vista, doonvay, stage, raft, dream, and blank card Fig- 
ure 17 illustrates a MAPS group as a subject might lay it 
out (a) and as the tester would record it on Ins form (b) . 
This technique derives its unstructuredness mainly from llie 
complete freedom with which the subject may put together 
a situation, le, the figures, in keeping with a background 
scene The major limiting factor is the backdrop Once this 
has been selected by and/or for the testec, the range and 
spontaneity of story associations inhere in the extent to 
which the subject is able to utibre any of the 67 figures to 
structure lus ideational production The test instructions 
require the icsicc to tell a story about the situation he has 
created wuh the scenes and the figures Tlic lestee is urged 
to tell what each character is tliinkmg. doing, and feeling, 
wliat led up to the scene, and, finally, tlie outcome The 
tester IS free to question the subject with regard to omissions 
or lack of clanty m the story The number and the particu 
lar scenes to be used with a tcstcc are decisions that the ex 


amuicr makes as the lest progresses 

This technique goes beyond the usual thematic procc 
durcs m that it resembles a psyebodrama situation in which 
tlie subject plays all roles This affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the icsiee to structure lus own circumstances, pre 
sumably to suit his need to * talk out ’ lus problems Accord' 
in^?ly, the icsicr jsgi^cn sotne jnsf^a mto areas oi emotionah 
social, and personal difficulties, into the subject s altitudes 
toward his problems, and into how the testec actually or 
wislifully copes with them Shncidman has devised a sign 
system for interpreting the test results In a study of jO nor 
mal and jO sciiizophrcmc subjects, Shncidman (1918) dif 
fcrcntiatcs significantly between tlicse groups with reference 
to the quamitaiivc signs and the quahiatisc (or content) 
productions A comprehensive survey 
of MMS rcscardi by Coldcnbcrg (1951) shows favorable 
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\alidity The research literature is not to extensive but the 
consensus is that the MAPS is a promising tool for person- 
alU) ualuation 

VOCATIONAL APPBRC£PTION TEST (VAT) 

This test represents a umque application of the thematic 
concept — exploring vocational interests and attitudes by 
means o£ exposure to pictures o£ a variety o£ work situations 
and obtaining verbalized reactions thereto The pictures are 
definitely structured to elicit reactions to vocational ideation 
The cards are sufTiciently structured in content so as to m 
lluence the nature of the testec s stones m the direction of 
occupational associations The cards are line drawings show 
mg the main character engaged in a variety of activities 
The IS omen 8 form depicts the central figure as a nurse, art 
ist, teacher, saleswoman, dietitian, mother of children, maid 
or housewife, laboratory technician or medical college stu- 
dent, public licaltli nurse or social worker, and office clerk, 
iranscnpiion typist, or secretary The men's form shows a 
medical doctor, attorney, teacher, salesman, engineer or 
draftsman, interviewer of some kind (personnel, social 
worker, cic), executive, and a laboratory technician or sci 
enlist This test is standardized on a college population of 
10 men and 35 women The validation data consits of a sig- 
nificant corrchiion between Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank scores and VAT general preference ratings The Man- 
ual (Ammons et al , 1019) offers further validity evidence 
m icnns of a relationship between VAT thema and avail- 
able personal data about these standardization group tcsiccs 
The high consistency of scoring and tcscoring the VAT 
protocol by the same examiner and the scoring agreement 
obtained by experienced and inexperienced testers are of- 
fered -IS evidence of the reliability of this lest 

The lest is easily administered The subject is told diat 
he will be shown a series of pictures to which he should tell 
a story coniaining these elements a description of the situa- 
tion (mcUuhng ihc jierson in it presumably the one witli 
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whom the subject is identifying) , how the situation has come 
about, the pictured individual s reactions to diese conditions, 
and what the future holds for the person Stones are re 
corded verbatim Besides interpreting the manifest content 
of the tiiema and making inferences from tliem, there are 
formal aspects of the stones which yield £0 quantitative and 
qualitative handling The major areas oE thematic analysis 
are 

1 General preference for an occupation — like like indi/fer 
ent, dislike, ambivalent 

2 Reason for entering an occupation — in this category there 
are twenty one possihiimes for charactenzmg the heros (the fig 
ure with whom the testee obviously identifies) reason for en 
gaging in the depicted or projected vocation 

3 Areas of concern to the individual — in this section eight 
different sources of difficulty are surveyed, eg, personal conflict, 
home and parental conflict, educational conflict, no conflict 
mentioned, etc 

4 Mechanisms used in solution of conflici— ten modes of cop 
ing witlr conflict are used in checking the testce’s stones These 
adaptive mechanisms include attach, acceptance, escape, retreat, 
unreal solution, no solution, etc 

5 Outcomes— seven actions arc included in this description 
of tile stones success, continues in the field (i e , remains in the 
occupation), leaves the field (le, enters another vocation), not 
dearly stated outcome, confusion, disaster^ and continuous dis 
satisfaction Additional outcomes are available to women uiarry, 
but continue in the field, marry an individual vvJio Ins an allied 
interest in the field, and marry and leave the field (from Am 
mons et al , 1949, pp 3-7) 

This information, plus the manifest content, furnishes the 
cues for tlie counselor Very little work has been done with 
this test, but It does have promise for the chmc.ilJy oricnicd 
vocational psychologist 


SUMMARY 

The tests in tins chapter arc the thematic tools iilihtnl 
mainly null adults, although some of them hare hccu origi- 
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nally designed for use with children as well. The story-tell- 
ing mode of personality assessment is anchored to the no- 
tion that the subject’s verbalizations are oral behavioral 
manifestations of the person’s ideational reactions to situa- 
tions as idiosyncratically and idiodynamically perceived. 
These clinical tools developed out of the need to obtain int 
sights into the reasons poeple behave the tvay they do — how 
and why they have maneuvered themselves into confiictual 
situations and their attempts to find ways of handling these 
problems. A logical question revolves around the issue of 
would or should, i.e., do the icsiee's stories reveal how he 
feels he should react to a situation in order to conform to 
the demands of society and thus minimize the anxiety threat, 
or do they represent the actual mode of handling the prob- 
lem were he faced ttfith it in real life rather than in the se- 
curity of the testing room, the would beliavioral response. 
There are some test circumstances to which the should reply 
is significant, while others involve the would reaction. The 
difference between these two must come from extratest in- 
fonnaiion regarding the tescce. 

These thematic devices differ with respect to details of ad- 
ministration, stimulus pictures, and response techniques. Yet 
they all share the common aspect of tapping thought content 
that is unique to the individual. The material that emerges 
is handled on different levels of interpretation by psycholo- 
gists in keeping with their respective individual orientations. 
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0„ OF THE MAJOR QUESTIONS IVITH tV'HICH PST 

chologists have had to concern themselves is the applica 
bihty of their tests to children as well as to adults The 
trend in mental health today is toivard prevention or early 
treatment m the increasing number of child guidance clinics 
established under federal and sute grants This has placed 
a burden on clinical psychologists — the task of concentrating 
on ferreting out the dynamics of child behavior with the 
tools available Most of these have been conceived m the 
framework of adult personality evaluation and extended 
downward to include the assessment of child dynamics The 
core of the problem is not whether these tools are feasible 
With children but how the responses are to be interpreted 
m terms of child dynamics as the child perceives and not 
as symbolic of miniature adult dynamics (Allen, 1951) To 
enter the world of the child it is necessary to see with the 
child s eyes Since the eyes belong to the child and the idea 
tion IS the child s the best the examiner can do. some psy 
chologists believe, is to olfer the cluld visual stimuli from 
tlie world, he knows best. Beliak and Beliak (1949, 1950 
1952) strongly endorse tins position as do Hartwell and his 
colleagues (1950) This school of tliouglit includes others 
who are responsible for devising childrens thematic apper 
ception tests, the subject matter of tins chapter 

Children are capable of projecting their associations onto 
verbal and nonverbal media The tests presented in the pre 
vious chapter were originally designed for adults and chil* 
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drcn. but clinical usage seems to ha\e been predominantly 
ivitli the older subjects A marked weakness o£ the use of 
identical stimulus material with children and adults is the 
tendency to interpret thematic productions by younger sub- 
jects on the same level of symbolic meaning as for the older 
lestecs Since the interpretation of childrens stories does 
call for a knowledge of how the child perceives m his life 
space and how interpersonal relations are developed witli 
growth in psychosocial role awareness, psychologists have 
devised thematic stimuli which tliey believe to be consti 
tuted of objects, phenomena, and persons peculiar to the 
child s world These specially designed stimuli, they con 
tend, facilitate the expression of needs and press by the 
child since the siimuli are representative of his world and 
give him an opportunity to express associations m his own 
terms 


SYMONOS PICTURB-SJORY TEST 

The selection of the final pictures m dus thematic senes 
was the result of preliminary study wuh adolescents, using 
12 pictures Tlic 20 most fruitful plates were retained as Set 
A and Set B with 10 pictures in each These were considered 
applicable to boys and girls in grades 7 to 12 Symonds rca 
soiled that the iccnagcd subject would identify and empa 
ihuc more readily with die peer aged humans xn the pictures 
he devised 

Vigure IR shows plate A1 m the Symonds Picture Story 
Test The central characicr depicted in this plate is seen by 
most adolcscenu as a young man From this starting point 
ihc thema differ with the needs and press impinging upon 
each subject. 

The directions for giving ilic test suggest that the 10 plates 
m Set A be adiiumstcrcd first followed by the 10 pictures 
in Set B one day later If there is Uinc for only one session 
Set li should be ilic preferred scries since it contains the 
most pcjtent pictures riicverbrl instructions are the usual 
ones for thematic tests with encouragement and inquiry 
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permissible to ensure that omissions with regard to the cliar- 
acters (their thinking, feeling, actions) , the preceding situa- 
tional events, and the outcomes are not overlooked. Ver- 
batim recording is best so that each story can then read back 



Figure 1 
Story Test 
Story Test, 
ers College. 


Picture A1 of the S)-moncls 1 ic urc- 
Lirce P. M- S)monds. S>moHf/i 
f York. Bureau of Publications. Teach- 
lumbia University. 1948.) 


to the subject 

suggestions for analyziHo ,,.ork’ (3) interpersonal re- 

(2) tlie psychological forces at tvork. {■>) 
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laiionships (1) mitrests and attitudes and (5) outcomes 
This approach departs from Murrays (1938) need press 
analysis the emphasis is on tlie dynamics o£ behavior ne, 
those factors is inch are directly manifested or indirectly in 
ferrcd from the attributes of the person and events verbal 
ued in the picture stones Tlic significant psychological 
forces for which the thema are analyzed include (Symonds 
1943 pp 10-12) hostility and aggression love and 

erotism ambivalence anxiety defense against anxiety 
moral standards and conflicts ambition striving toward sue 
cess conflicts guilt guilt reduction depression discourage 
mem despair happiness and sublimation 

In addition to these subjective considerations there are 
the formal factors that enter into the analysis of the picture 
stones VIZ. the time consumed in story tellmg the subjects 
lest taking attitude tlic extent to which the story contains ex 
trapicturc details le the fidelity of the sory ilie emo- 
tional tunc and several other elements \11 of Uiese data are 
used m the interprcuiion of the stones Symonds (1948) 
contends that tins test offers personal material at the level 
of covert trends v\ishes desires impulses anxieties 
vshich arc not openly expressed m behavior and personaUcy, 
or v>hich may find expression through reacuon formations 
or neurotic symptoms (p 18) The published le 

search with this ledinicjue is limited to Symonds work 
Holt (1919) reviewed this test and the rationale behind 
It He did not sec ihc need for another set of pictures be 
sides the Murray TXT to stimulate die fantasy of adoles 
cents Furthermore all of the Syanonds pictures were very 
much alike m die style of die characters m the dullness of 
the backgrounds and in the realistic nature of the suggested 
siiviaiions Tins Holt fell did not adduce to a variety of 
story associations 

Despite Hull s pcssimtsijc ouilook with regard to this test 
Symonds has aiiempicd to fashion a practical tool for eval 
uaimg die continuous behavioral flux m dynamic motiva 
ivonal concepts Tlie purjwsc is to understand why die ado* 
Itsccni bcliavcs ihc vvay be docs Xl no time has Symonds 
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daimed for this technique the role of differentiating norma] 
from pathological activity Tim is a client centered tool 
whose full potential has not been tapped 

7HE ADULT CHILD INTERACTION TEST (ACl TEST) 

This IS one of the latest devices conceited in the thematic 
framework to elicit personally relevant stories The ACI 
Test was developed by Alexander (1955 p 1) 

to give information primarily about peiceptive experi 
ence of adults m reference to children and children s perception 
of adults It has been used within the age range of six years to 
sixty five years The aim of the test includes elucidation of self 
perception of adult or child m the interaction process Although 
adult child interaction material is the primary aim of the test 
there are broader possibilities The test may be used for the 
study of the relationship of personality characteristics to inter 
action with autliority Because of its primary aim at study 
mg the perceptions of tlie interiction process betueen clnJdren 
and adults those concerned with the educational process find 
possibilities for its use 

The test itself is too new for an evaluative survey of its re 
liability and validity In the authors opinion the future use 
of this technique will be predominantly in guidance clinics 
by psychologists concerned with the problems of children and 
With parent child difficulties 

The test consists of eight pictures in ivhich a fairly ivelJ 
structured child figute is quite prominent In five pictures 
there are adult figures present nhile three show children 
only Cards Figure 19 is the most symbolically structured 
of the series since it shous a seated child in the center of the 
card surrounded by pointing fingers Alexander slates that 
tins card is most conduene to disclosing the child s altitude 
toward the don ts of living The other pictures have been 
assigned the hllowing dynamics probing roles as revealed 
m the popular ihema method of handling guilt feelings m 
the parent-child interaction attitudes and reactions to an 
thorny to nonadiievemcnt and to ps>chose\ual forces m 
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lalionships, (4) interests and attitudes, and (5) outcomes 
This approach departs from Murrays (1938) need press 
analysis, the emphasis is on the dynamics o£ behavior, le, 
those factors uluch are directly manifested or indirectly in 
ferred from the attributes of the person and events verbal- 
ized m the picture stones The significant psychological 
forces for winch the thema are analyzed include (Symonds, 
1918, pp 10-12). . hostility and aggression, love and 

erotism, ambivalence, anxiety, defense against anxiety, 
moral standards and conflicts, ambition, striving toward suc- 
cess, conlhcts, guilt, guilt reduction, depression, discourage 
meiu, despair, happiness, and sublimation ” 

In addition to these subjective considerations there are 
the formal factors that enter into the analysis of the picture 
stones, VIZ , the time consumed m story telling, the subject’s 
test taking altitude, the extent to winch the story contains ex* 
irapicture details, i e , the fidelity of the sory, the emo- 
tional tone, and several other elements All of these data are 
used in the interpretation of the stones Symonds (1948) 
contends that tins test offers personal material at the level 
of . . covert trends, wishes, desires, impulses, anxieties 
ulncli are not openly expressed in behavior and personality, 
or which may find expression through reaction formations 
or neurone symptoms . , .** (p igy The published re 
search with tins technique is limited to Symonds’ work 

1 1 ^ (*919) reviewed this test and Uie rationale behind 
it. He did not see the need for another set of pictures be 
sides the Murray TAT to stimulate the Fantasy of adoles 
cents runhermorc. all of the Symonds pictures were very 
much alike in the style of Uic cliancters, m the dullness of 
the bickgiounds. and in the realistic nature of Uie suggested 
s.nuinons This Holt felt, did not adduce to a varmiy of 
story associations 

Despite Moll's pcssimislic outlool. ssith regard to this test, 
or n 'm •» a practtal tool for etal- 

imtrrr !■' hthavioral flux tn d>namic tnotisa- 

Icurio \ porixise is to understand rthy the ado- 

Icsecot bthascs the stay he dots At no t.rae hj Symonds 
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claimed for this technique the role of differentiating normal 
from pathological activity This is a client centered tool 
whose full potential has not been tapped 


THE ADULT-CHILD INTERACTION TEST (ACI TEST) 

This is one of the latest devices conceited in the themanc 
framework to elicit personally relevant stories The ACf 
Test was developed hy Alexander (1955, p 1) 

to give information primarily about peiceptive expert 
ence of adults in reference to diildren and children s perception 
of adults It has been used within the age range of "'Y'” ° 
sixty five years The aim of ihe lest includes 
perception of adult or child in die interaction 
idult child interaction material is the primary aim of the test, 
*ere are broader possibilities The test may be ,X*! 

rnVil^::Xr:on«rned"‘rd;‘dTe ^educa.ional process End 
possibilities for its use 

The test Itself is too new for an ^''f^YmL'TlXuJe use 
liability and validity In the in ^idance clinics 

b^ps^ch^t^stco^ceruXiththeproblem^ 

structured child figure is qud dijee sliow children 

there are adult figures pr^^ symbolically structured 

only Card 8, Figure 19, of the 

of the senes since it shows c„„ers Alexander states tliat 
card, surrounded by pointing child’s attitude 

this card is most conducive otlier pictures Iiave been 

toward the “don'ts ’ of nrobmg^ roles as revealed 

assigned the following ?,o„dhng guih feelings m 

in L popular thema ‘“fLid feaclions lo an- 

the parent child interact! * ps\chose\ual forces m 

thorny, to nonachie%ement. and F 
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Ilie life spice, the child's le\cl of aspiration and willingness 
to work toward a goal, and how the youngster handles grief 
as a psychological force 

The instructions are the usual request to make up a story 



Figure J9 ACI Test Card 8 (Snurcc T Alexan 
Champaign. 

m. Uiild Doilopnicm Publications, 1W5) 


fur each picture with the deuils about the characters, ihcir 
t loughts, ftehngs and action the events leading to the de- 
picted scene and ilie outcomes Kach picture story is scruu- 
«t/td m keeping uiih the \CI Analysis Chart. Figure 20. m 
which the significant asi>tcis of the story arc analyzed for 
apprupriite citiiiciiu wliidi are then syiillitsi/cd into a rc- 
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|Kir( icg.it(iin^ ihc tlilfd. Tlicie ck’incius include ific inicl* 
Icxtixc and ciUDtionnl a»]H(.t« ilut me ])ari of the child’s 
life, Alcxainicr tiles oi>%crx.itionai d.i(a .is s.didation of pre- 
dictions made from ihe proiix.o}. ikmeicr, dns is not su/rt- 
ciciu u> nuke a siniii}* case fur die saiidiiy and rcliabdliy of 
t!ic ACI 'rcsi. Mnih more uork ncctls to be done uiih this 
lcchni(|uc before iis usefulness can be more adctjiuicly as- 
sessed. 



IMCLRL 20. ACI Anal)iis petelopme^ 

Child Inleraclwn Test, Champaign, III. CIuIU oe^elop 

tions, 1955, p. 19-) 
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TH£ MICHIGAN PICTURE TEST 

This neu test was de\elopcd b> the staff of the Michigan 
Slate DtpaTirncnt of Mental Health m con 3 uncuon ^vlth the 
Unitcrsit) of Michigan (Hartwell et al , 1951) for use with 
children 8 to 1 1 >ears of age The autliors of this test recog 
nizcd that TAT like tests were too complex and time-con 
Sliming if the suggested scoring systems for thematic analysis 
were fully emplojed This technique, they felt could be 
handled effeclucl) m a shorter time without any loss of rele 
\ant personality data that could coninbuie to a satisfactory 
micrprctation 

The test IS tlie result of an evtcnsivc study of the means of 
del ising a valid measure of maladjustment as well as to pro 
vide normative data on emotional reactions of dnldren as 
given to picture stones (Walton et al , 1951 p 438) As 
1 diagnostic instrument its applications are most feasible in 
cluld ^uidancc centers and in the grade and junior high 
scliools where 8 to 1 1 year-olds arc the major sources of sub 
jLCti With personal problems and difficulties of adjustment 
Hierc are sixteen pictures m this set four are used with 
Iwys four with girls and eight arc sliared by both Figure 21 
LS card 1 of this senes and may be used with boys and girls 
Thus, each subject can be exposed to twelve pictures The 
plates contain figures recognizable as young humans in situ 
aiious sufficicmly structured to elicit Uiema which reveal 
attitudes reactions and modes of dealing with school diffi 
cuUtcs social problems personal inadequacy home or pa 
rental conflicts especially those involving adolescent and 
teen a„c problems of relating to parents and peers and sex 
ual drives Another interesting feature of this test is that the 
busy cUiiicim can use a core set of four pictures which dif 
fcicnuatcs si{,niricaiuly between well and poorly adjusted 
ehiUltcn The other pictures in the set afford supplementary 
data to ^ivc more adequate information in regard to tlie 
cluUl $ j>eisonalu> dvnatmes and siructure 

\ftcr ihc usual directions for the ihtniaiic type test tfie 




Ficlre 21. Card Number 2 of tiie Midiigan Pic 
lure Test. (Source: S. Hartwell, R. E. Walton, G. 
Andreev, and IVI. Ilult, The Michtgoi* Piclure Test, 
Chicago, Science Research Associates, 1955) 

stories arc an.il)7ed for tJte crucial variables which differ- 
entiate along the adjustment continuum. Three of the more 
important assessments xtiiicli gite insight into die degree of 
a child's maladjustment follow; 

1. Tension index — this is a score derised from the verbalized 
needs contained in tlie stones of the testees. 

2. Direction of forces — this refers to the directionality of the 
forces tvith regard to the central diaracter of the picture story 
Js he active or tlie source of the action, or is the mam cliaracier 
the recipient of action being directed at him? 

3. Verb tense — the concern m tins variable is to ascertain the 
extent to wluch the child employs past, present, and future \erb 
tenses as temporal references in the stones. 
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The authors provide normative data in their Manual (Hart- 
\sell ct al, 1955) so that these three important variables 
liavc meaningful referents. Holt (1951) characterizes this 
test as an excellent tool, as being well grounded in careful 
rescardi, and as a valuable supplement for the Childrens 
Apperception Test. The other factors for whicli the tester 
surveys the tliema are interpersonal relations, personal pro- 
nouns, ps)chosexual level, popular objects, and, finally, tlie 
combined maladjustment index. Figure 22 is a reproduction 
of the first page of ilie analysis sheet used in connection with 
the Michi^n Picture Test. 

The prtxeding thematic devices wiilt the exception of the 
blacky test utilize human forms as pan of the visual stimuli. 
The major differences are in tlie structure of the situations 
pur{X)rtlng to stimulate associations along specific directions, 
c g., manner of coping will) and attitudes and reactions to- 
ward guilt feelings, authority, interpersonal relationships, 
etc., and in the nature of the human cliaractcrs, e.g., children, 
adults, teenagers, Negroes, and colored figures. Each of 
these tcchnit^ucs has been designed for a specific population, 
c.g., children, adults, adolescents, minority group members, 
etc. Tlicsc arc based on the assumption that tlie uniqueness 
of the situations and of the human figures enhances the 
clvanccs of eliciting topical material that reveals personality 
djnamics. Tlicsc claims have not been conclusively estab- 
lished. Subsequent usage of these specialized tests has led to 
counterclaims that tiic original Murray TAT plates do and 
do not elicit c(|ually IcngUiy and/or qualitatively meaning- 
ful stories as do the panicular varialions of the TAT. 

One facet of the issue with regard to the nature of the 
siimuUis figure and its role in thematic productivity is re- 
laictl to the use of animals in place of humans in lire stimu- 
lus pictures. This is touched upon briefly in the previous 
chapter in connection with the blacky test (G. S. Blum, 
1050) . The major reason for the use of animal diaraciers in 
place of human figures ts the contention that the production 
of self icfcrcnu.il and ordinarily ego-alien maieruil is made 
caucr for the subject Kns flOI5), bills (1950), and bills. 
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ANALYSIS SHEET for «ho MICHIOAN PICTURE TEST 





riMtioM ncu 






Putm 

fRKUtrn 


Figure 22 The First Page of die Analyas Sheet for the Miciiigan 
Picture Test (Source S JfartsvcJI, R E ^Vahon C Andrew and 
Af Hutt, The s'ifichigari Picture Test, Clucago Science Research As- 
aociatcs, 1955) 


Lcnnian, and Thomas (1950) £avor tfie use of anima/s to 
stimulate children in terms of their world of fact and fan- 
tasy, a world of people and animals Experience with chil 
dren's TAX’S (Murray, I9-f3) by some clinical psychologists 
discloses three deficiencies m the stories produced by this 
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set of pictures (Bills 1950 p 291) The most obvious of 
the tnadcqtncics ivlitch have been noted include (1) the 
length of the stoiy told (2) the amount of description 
troked and (1) blocking on individual cards and the test 
"IS a uiiolc 

UilU collected a set oE 10 pictures from a child s book 
showing rabbiis in place of humans and administered it 
along with the TAT to 18 children 5 to 10 years of age The 
word count differences between the Bills pictures and the 
rxi were significant at each age level The former cards 
also elicited stones which appeared to liave more co 

hcrency than the TAT stones (p 292) The relevancy 
of the TAT and rabbit stones to personality dynamics was 
not asecriained however Finally there is an almost insig 
nificant card rejection with the Bills pictures as compared 
to the relatively frcriuciu T\T card rejection reflective of 
emotional blocking on the latter In a subsequent study by 
Bibs Lcinnn and Thomas (1950) both the animal pictures 
and the TAT elicited thema containing manifest needs of 
the child equally well 

Flic other side of the controversy contends that there are 
no reh ihlc differences in the stones of young children associ 
ating to annual and to human figures in the same situational 
Inckground Bicrsdorf and Marcuse (1953) utilized six 
Childrens Apperception Test (Beliak and Beliak 1949) 
piriurcs (which contain animal characters only) and six 
identical pieiurcs wuli humans in place of the animals Fig 
lire 21 illusvrates one set of animal human pictures 

The subjects were 30 first grade children In a well-con 
trolled experimental procedure they were exposed to the 
Imnnn and animal pictures Table 13 summarizes the results 
of this study (see p 210} 

In addition to the nonsigniricant differences of Table 13 a 
scvciuU discTuwmaung criterion — rejection of pictures — 
yielded the same finding ic there were no rejections for 
ilic p,roup wtih the animal and human plates A simil ir study 
by Mainord and Marcuse (lOal) wuh psycluatncally drag 
lunctl emouoiully diMiirbcd rhildren disclosed the absence 
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of sigiuficant difTcrenccs in the five criteria of rcsponsivity 
A sixth and comparatively valuable result was the judgment 
of live psychologists who assessed the records with regard to 
tlieir clinical uscrulncss These raters found that the pictured 
situations with humans were significantly better than the 
animal figures in producing meaningful material regarding 
personal dynamics and personality structure of the disturbed 
children 


23 A Pa.r or "“Cn, T ‘ s' 

Bicrsdort Marcuse Study (Source ( ) CPS Company 

Beliak, CIMrm’s p L Marcuse, Responses ot 

1313 (R.glu) Iromlv R Teel, , 1953, li' 435- 

duldrcn lo human and animal pictures, J 1 
459, Figure 1, p 456) 

as conclusive as they c £3^1 this controversy cannot 

cal comparisons As a matt 

be decitled one way o n is the interaction be- 

the picture and the child an.mal figures in a 

tween the stimulus ^ ,,,5 „„„ perceptions of the 

situation) and the child ( ^ H eventually deter 

manrfest and ^V-bol.c val™ces) ^,^„^ ,,,e young child does 
mine the reactions of the cliiia 
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Table 13 Comparison of tlic Responsivity of Children to Animal and 
Human Figures in Paired Pictures Using the Same Situations and Scenic 

Background 

Animal Human 


Standard Standard 

Variable Median Deviation Median Devi ation t*^ 

( 1 ) Length of time before re 

in seconds 40 19 30 19 

(2) Length ofresponse time in 

(W 0 9 8 32 0 8 7 

li! V 43 5 11 7 40 5 9 3 

t 1 >umbcrofidca3prcsent 60 1 5 60 1 3 ^ 

13) 'timber of characters 

(f \ the picture) 3 0 25 3 0 25 90 

W Numberof characters 
mentioned (not in the 

^ 0 0 

L Maiciue ReponsM of ehUdrt® ” 
«aipciur« J P,y xuh 19,3 ;? 455-459 Table I P 457 

«oncl'‘nn, '>« bools “> 

treasure of ^ninial cartoons does occupy an importan 
drens lelevu comic books movies andclul 

"orld of programs However there is the child * 

ilKin go to , "'|“ch he does h\e with humans play 

gi\candni°° otherwise participate 

animal actu ^ people The Bills studies 

situations deplete but they are different from t 'C 


situations denirf I Pictures but they are different from t • 
’“"crinosiJ!, “‘'“'‘boTAT (human figures) plates The 

‘'at tn rll resneen'^'^'V'®'' employ pictorial situations sitn 
"tan clurjct * ti" " j’ ''oeption oE the animal and h“ 

animal duergcncc in findings tlie foniier that 

are no ,] Ptoductuuy and the latter that diet 

eontraneu ,ii,|, ‘ ,n story productivity cannot be 

clusiom tlic i f’ >”bw for arriving at contradictory con 
eiuss 'ahJai, studies are not to be considered as a 

"■‘bcatctliai in ' “"“ligations The find.ng 
clitit mote tliniiaiif ' '“nablcs identical human figti'f 
y tncaningful ihenia but not ntcessard) 
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Jcngtlucr ones (Biersdorf and Miictisc i9j3) (2) this ad 

cJuccs to diffcrtntntions betueen disturbed and adjusted 
diildrcrt <^faI«ord and Marcust 195-i) (J) when neither 

the situations nor (he figures ire ahhc the animal characters 
elicit stories with greater word count and minimal rejections 
(Hills IOjO) (1) however with regard to the qualitative 
differences in terms of die expression of manifest needs the 
child jjroduccs equally for both aiiimi! and human figures 
(Bills Leinnn ind Thomas 1950) It is with this back 
ground of thematic techniques that the Children s Apper 
ception Test a widely used clinical tool with children is 
introduced 

CHUDRENS APPERCEPTION TEST (CAT) 

The 1 0 pictures in this senes are the product of Beliak and 
Beliak (lO-iO) for use wuh clnJdren 3 10 10 years of age 
Figure 2i is 1 greatly reduced reproduction of the 10 plates 
Beliak and Beliak (1950 p 173) comment tliat the pictures 
elicit theina with regard to the following personally relevant 
topics projection of cliildren s problems around eat 

ing relation to parental figures as individuals and as couples 
with the primal scene as the focal point revelation of fears 
of loneliness problems of sibling rivalry toilet training 
mastery aggression masturbation etc The reasons for the 
use of animal characters m place of humans are among those 
elaborated in the preceding section The emphasis however 
IS on the psychoanalytic notion that children (at their level 
of inteilectional and emotional development) find it easier 
to identify with cliaraciers in dieir fantasy world Each one 
of the pictures is assigned a central theme and an area or 
areas of dynamic force (s) usually revealed in the picture 
story For example picture 1 revolves around feeding prob 
lems and perhaps sibling rivalry 

The test is administered m a permissive atmosphere with 

.nstruct.onsasnexiWeasnec«arj Tte test nature ot the 
situation .s mimmized and if possible die game aspect is 
stressed As the story unfolds the tester may interpose ques 






Figure 24 CAT Pictures (Source L Bellat and S S Beliak, An introductory note on the Children s Anpcrcep 
tion Test (CAT),/ Proj Tech , 1950, 14 175-180 pp 174-175) 


ANALYSIS SHEET* 


Name '8= sex Sloiy No 

J. .Main Theme: 

2. a\ram Hero {Heroine) : age sex sootion — 

interests — ' 

traits — 

abilities 

adequacy — 

3. Attitudes to parental /igam; (V) 

auusnomous compUani respectful __dcvoted ^ — 

jrratcful dcjjendcnt remorseful competilise — • 

resistant aggressise abasise fearful 

oral — dtmandmg — passtsc other 

4. Family Holes: Hero identifies with: 

lather is seen as — father — — ’ 

mother is seen as mother — 

sibling is seen as sibling — — - — • 

Oliver figure - Is seen as — 

5. figures or objecti or external cncurnstances Introduced: (vO 

punisher —pursuer l>cnc£acu>r siblings —.sescriij — 

friend tthifmgr leather uE^p^nt ^indifference — ■ 

enemy — .(ofxl supporter —.injustice dcprisaiion — 

other other other ——..deception -other——— 

C. Objects or figures omitted: 


7. >Vrt/ure o} anxietiet: (V) 
of physical harm or 

puntslvmcni 

of disapproval 

of lack or loss of love . 

of being dcsctied 

oihcr 


of illness or injury 

_ of deprivation 

_ of ficing devoured 

-of being overpovicrcd and 
_ helpless - 


8 . Sij^nifcant conflicts: 

l»civ*ecn suj>er-cgo and: conflicu bcivvccn: 

^SStevvion and reacts v*»ih -jiutonom^ compliance — — - 

aiquiMtion and reacts with _ _ achievement-pleasure — 

sexual desires and reacts »nih other — 

9. I'unithment for crime: (V) 


juvi _ _ 

tinrncibaie 

10 Oulfomc; (V) 

happy 


ti« severe ..lenient 

dcLaved _ __none_ 

aealisiic 

untcalntic 


Rcpiimluicd wjih ftom L RclUt and S S Beliak. .\n 

doticiv t-,tr (.11 ihr * 

IVVJ ti Jyx-Wi p i;q 


%p|«iir]>iion Tot ,CAr). ; Proi. Tech-. 
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tions 10 obnin necessary details svitli regard to the identifi 
cation of tlie animal characters the event preceding the pres 
ent set of circitinsianccs. the attitudes, feelings and droughts 
of the figures, and the outcome The thema are ‘n 

accordance ivitli the areas indicated on the analysis sheet 

^''xiLua^ulTBcraSellal., 1940) does not report any 

rehabtlity and 'validity data There thema 

cases demonstrating the mtcrpretise va oresent status 

nr teasing out the dynamit. 

of opinion wiUi regard to the ^ , i,[„ature 

ther clinical ^ for use with children 

four other thematic tes ? ^ 

are Blacky Pictures (G S (1944-1948) , and the 

1913), the R°;“^''7fJ/^l “‘‘pUominantuse of these 
MAPS (Shneidman, are reports m the 

devices has been vvith child testing tech 

literature with regard ^ Test (1949) is one 

niques The Travis Johns . j J j devices for eliciting 

of ‘the less well ^"“"y^^lll^rifhas been used in con 
stories of parent<hild rela P ^^1,3 

nection with three doc . j ( general use in view of 
bihty and validity data ' Ji,*ed a manual The 

the fact that the authors toys and 44 for girls Ap 

test consists of 88 ^ „ be made of the thema given 

parently £«<= of this test m Buros Poiirl i 

to each picture Holt ^ ^,353) reflects an unfavor 

Mental Measurements tear 
able note 


SUMMARY 

The cornerstone of the --.0 fm the me of sp»^ 
designed stimulus bildren feel more comfortable 

unproved contention ™„cteis than to humans and to 

whL associating to ttt»t”^”;“ of adults Eudence 

neer age human figures th P j d e school of thought 
rafbe^en presented by P™P^"ively and qual, tamely 
that story associations are qua 
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riclicr lo stimuli tliat are drawn from the child’s fantasy 
world. Proponents of the other side of the issue, that children 
can respond more meaningfully to adult and to human fig- 
ures (in contrast to adolescent and animal characters) , have 
also presented significant evidence for their position. The 
evidence cited by most investigators cannot be construed as 
relevant to this issue since they use animal pictures and TAT 
plates to dciernttne the nature ot the thevnatve productivity. 
The studies by Uiersdorf and Marcuse (1953) and Mainord 
and Marcuse (1954) arc far more crucial as tests of the value 
of the animal or human figure as a stimulus for meaningful 
topical revelations by children. Regardless of the state of the 
controversy, it is not serious enough to keep child psycholo- 
gists from increasing their use of such techniques as tlie CAT, 
the Roscnzwcig P-F Study, the Michigan Picture Test, and 
iltc Adidt'Child Interaction Test along with the other tools 
which include cluldren’s responses in their norms and inter* 
pretite suggestions. 

A related issue is the suitability of using adult concepts in 
the interpretation of the cinid’s story (Allen, 1951) . This is 
a common practice among the less sophisticated psychologists 
and leads to an unsatisfactory perception of the child’s dy- 
namics as they apply to the child’s behavior. The assumption 
that the child is a miniature adult is untenable both bio- 
logitally and psychologically. This docs not imply support 
fur the notion of separate tlicmatic stimulus material such 
as animals or child figures for the young icstce and adult 
human characters for the older subject. 
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A R\THEK CKO ID DEFIMTIOM OF DRAWING WILL BE 

used to classify tests of personality assessment included m 
this chapter This encompasses those lecJiniques requiring 
the subject to use i pencil or some other marking medium to 
produce or reproduce a drawing to complete a drawing or 
to make marks of any kind This approacJi is acceptable as an 
expressive means of gaming insight into the tesiee s personal 
tty dynamics and structure In most of these techniques the 
subject IS asked questions and is encouraged to associate verb 
ally to die grapliic production This vanes from an extensive 
tlicinaiic type story telling to an inquiry designed to elicit 
answers to specific questions Like most projective tech 
niques the modes of administration scoring and inierpreta 
lion are quite flexible and depend in great measure on the 
purpose of testing and tlic orientation of the clinician This 
diapter is organized around die degree of freedom to pro 
duce graphically that is aflForded the subject In the first 
group are those in which only verbal instructions are given 
to produce something eg a human figure the inside of the 
body an object or anything the testee desires There is no 
sample design or model to follow beyond the testee s inter 
pretation of the verbal instructions The second category m 
eludes those tests m which the subject is given a partial 
visual stimulus to start with plus instructions to continue the 
part design Finally the third class of drawing techniques 
exposes the testee to a standard set of designs which are to 
be reproduced All of these have a variety of modified \er 
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sio’ns; some ot the modihcations will be presented along with 
the original test. 

TECHNIQUES WITH NO AlODEE ST/MUiUS 
The Draw-a-Pe«ort Test (DAP) 


Tliis technique is known by a number of other titles, viz., 
fic»urc, person, man, or woman drawing test; the Machover 
(1919) test; and the Goodenough (1926) test when used 
as a device for assessing intelligence. This latter use has given 
way to the boldness of clinical psychologists in making per- 
sonality inferences as elaborations on the sheer unadorned 
quantitative assessment ot intelligence. The observing tester 
could not help but note tlie differences in the figures pro- 
duced in compliance with the verbal instructions to draw a 
person or a man. The impetus that has made this test the 
most widely used clinical technique h Machover’s (1949) 
analytically oriented volume PersonaUly pTojeetton in the 
Drawing of the Human Figure. The acceptance of tltis mode 
of jKrvonality appraisal stems from the notion that an indi- 
vldual's interpretation of his perceptions is deeply rooted in 
Ills own experiences. Tlie physical and psychological expe- 
riences are “sensed'* by the person in terms of his own physi- 
cal ctjuipmcni .and lus mode of integrating sensations arising 
from his body into a configuration of himself. For example, 
if the person is suffering from a cardiac condition, his self- 
{jcrccpiion or phenomenal self will contain in it an clement 
of ilie importance of die cardiac muscle. The result might 
very well be ovcraitcniion to this body organ or an attempt 
to a\oid facing the problem by denying the presence of tlic 
artluac organ. How this will be reflected in liie individual's 
ilrawmg of a human figure depends on the manner in whicli 
tins jwnion of the person's value system is inffuenced by, 
ami excru an influence over. Uic other aspects of ilic total 
IKrsoiuhiy. Machover (1919, p 5) points out that: 


riic bod), or self, is Uie most iniimaic point of reference in 
ly attisity This inscstinent m liody organs, or the |>crcepiion 
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of the body image as it has developed out of personal experience, 
must somehow guide the individual who is drawing in the spe* 
cific structure and content, which constitutes his offering of a 
‘jierson ” Consequently, the drawing of a person, m involving 
a projection of the body image, provides a natural \ehicle for 
the expression of one’s body needs and conflicts Successful draw 
ing interpretation has proceeded on the hypothesis that the figure 
drawn is related to die individual who is drawing with the same 
intimacy characterizing the individuals gait, ins handwriting 
or any otlier of lus expressive movements 

These are tlie assumptions on winch Machover structures 
an entire system o£ interpretation Validity and reliability 
data are not given m this pilot volume since many of the m 
tcrpretive principles are based on clinical insights, the as 
sociations derived from the postdrawing inquiry, and any 
other material the testee verbalizes during the examining 
session S Levy (1950) reiterates dial die graphic prodiic 
tions, like any other behavior, do have meaning since they 
are the culmination of preceding determining forces The 
point IS, according to the proponents of this technique, that 
there is no less reason to consider actual smiling or grimacing 
any more expressive of one s needs, attitudes reactions, or 
feelings Uian the pictorial representation of these activities 
The test is simple to administer The essential procedure 
is to present the testee with a medium soft pencil, an eraser 
and several sheets of white paper, 8 by 1 1 inches The sub 
ject IS requested to draw a person, nothing more The testee 
may ask a variety of questions as to what the tester has in 
mind. 1 e , should he draw a whole person or a profile, and 
couldn t he be excused since he is not an artist These must 
be handled tactfully without giving additional drawing 
guides The subject is encouraged to turn in a complete 
drawing without pointing out omissions that have topical 
significance Levy offers a suggestion with regard to how far 
the examiner should go in urging the reluctant drawer The 
figure IS divided into four major areas the liead torso, aTjns, 
and legs Complete omission of any of these may be called to 
the testee s attention, but part deficiency in any of these 
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ircas IS not Obsenational notes that will be helpful in the 
analysis of the drawing are kept by the psychologist When 
the first human figure is completed the subject is asked to 
draw one of die opposite sex. For example should the first 
person be that of a man he is asked to draw a woman and 
vice \crsa Most psychologists follow the draining period widi 
a postdrawing inquiry (PDI) The PDI used by Machover 
IS presented on p 251 

The parentheses enclose the central idea of the question to 
be put to the tcstec in relation to each of the drawings This 
technique peniuis a great deal of flexibility in wording the 
specific queries on the level of the person being questioned 
The principles of interpretation by psychologists interested 
m this assessment procedure are pretty much a matter of 
indi\i(linl orientation Norms do not exist in the ordinary 
use of Uus term Actually each tester derives a unique set of 
referents largely dependent on the type of persons and pa 
Ueni populations with whom the psychologist has had major 
experience Fiom tins emerges an individual frame of ref 
erence and a set of iiucipreiiec concepts The figures may 
be simcycd for meaning by focusing on the different ele 
mems in the draivuig eg the significance of the face, the 
hands the presence and absence of a line underneath the 
fij,ures feet etc or by gaming an overall impression of 
the lotal figure lii the first method each of the features of 
the driwing is scrutinized for manifest and hidden symbolic 
meaning I Ins is essentially the approach favored by Mach 
over (19 ID) Royals (1919) evaluation of this sign or 
drawing characteristics assessment procedure discloses that 
none is statistically significant for dilferentiating between 
neurotic and control subjects However when scores for eight 
ol the-sc characicnslics are pooled approximating the Iiolistic 
or inipre*SMoiusuc manner of iiucrprctaiion a more signifi 
emt ililftrcmiaiion is discernible 

I he material elicited m die postdrawmg inquiry is as 
valuable as ihe drawings for making inferences regarding 
|>ciNonahiy dynamics siiut it alfords an opixirtuniiy to sc 
cure huihcr jiciiiucnt data suggested m the drawings of the 
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MACHOVER FIGURE DRAWING TEST-^ASSOCIATIONS^ 

Age Date No M F 1-2 

Problem Diagnosis 

<MaJie a Drawing of a Person) Remarks and Procedure 


Associations 

(Doing) (Age) (lUirried) 

(Children) (Live with) (More attached to) 

(Brothers or sisters) (Kind of work) 

(Schooling) (Ambition) 

(Smart) (Strong) (Healthy) 

(Good looking) (Best part) (Worst pan) 

(Nervous type) (What's on his mwd) 

(Fears) (Sad or happy) 

(What gets him angry) (Wish for most) 

(Good points) „ (Bad points) 

(Mostly by himself or with people) 

(People say) (Self conscious— stare at Jjim) 

(Trust people) (Afraid of iJiem) 

(Get along with wife) (or parents) (Separated) 

(Run around) (Wife (or husband) run around) 

(Sex With wife) (First sexual exp) 

(Steady girl) (l^peci to marry) 

(Type of girl go out with) 

(Sex with boys) (Ever approac/ied) 

(How often masturbate) (What think of it) 

(Whom does he remind you of) 

(Like to be like him) 

Patient’s Self Appraisal 

(Worst part of body) (Best part) 

(What’s good about you) (Bad about you) 

I Reproduced HiiJi permission Srom h Madjoicr, Personalny Projection in 
ihe Drawing of the Human Pigure, Springfield, HI, C C Thoaisa, 1919. 
Table 1. p 31. 

human figures and/or actually mentioned in response to the 
queries. The PDI of this procedure resembles the iliematic 
mode of dealing with die subject’s responses witJi the ex- 
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ception tJiat in place of the standardized stimuli present in 
ilic picture story technique, the highly personal and unique 
stimuli are created hy the testee himself.* 

The validity and reliability of tlie DAP Test will be dis- 
cussed as part of an overall evaluation of this technique. As 
applied to pathological and nonnal groups of subjects Modell 
and Potter (1949) report that there are sufficient differences 
in the human figures to enable them to differentiate among 
the patients suffering vvitli arterial hypertension, peptic ulcer, 
and bronchial asthma. Berman, Klein, and Lippman (1951) 
test the diagnostic significance of four figure-drawing factors 
v\iih a group of psychoncuroiics by subdividing each of the 
four variables into relevant subelements with concomitant 
interpretations culled from various sources in the literature. 
For example, the second factor is presented in tlie accom- 
panying tabulation.* 


DiOeienttel or 
Vanahle Factors 
11. Draviing as a Whole 
Vjch 

1. Frontal— draun by 

man 

2. Pniftlc— Umun by 

unman 
S. Rcjr 

4. Rear v icu- ol female 
drauD by nun 

B. Shadin;; 

1. Lxccssnc 

2. .\bnormal amount 

C. hrasures 

t. Ctwra'i 
2. Specihc 

D. Lines 


Significance 


Sex invenion 

Sex inversion 
Psychopathic 

linpolency 

Anxiety, prcocniplcd 
Suhnussiveness 

Anxiety 

Diviurbcd concerning area 


I- Quick, bold Cocksurcncss 

- R>;;'d. formal Cnniiricted 

3 DatklT draun \nxiCty 


^ -Vvhjle thii uia> Umrav ihe ipunuimiT and ficeduia of auocuiion, it 
cr.Aic a I11..I1IT vu)j]ntnc tni)nw}ue even muih more so. This cannot 
Ut.Iujic Ute pURutng ptohSenu of «alulttv and leliabdiir 

,ti iiuxlii.f,| ^ jj ^ ^ and 

drawn,;;* a* a prujcctive tethnMJue. J. Genet. 
l'/>l If j- :o laLle I i,p to-oi ‘ 



Differential or Variable 
Factors (continued) 

E Posture 

1 Leaning 

2 Seated 

S Straight up and 
dotvn arms and 
feet together 

4 Lying down nude 

5 Grotesque with in 

congruities 
F Movement 

1 Acceptable drawing 

2 Violent scene 

3 Lack 
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Significance (continued) 

Slight insecurity 
Manifest insecurity 

Rigidity 

Sexual preoccupation 

Deep emotional instability 

Sign of brightness 

A^essive 

immaturity 


The other three factors m this diagnostic system are the gen 
eral aspects ’ the details, and the accessories (clothing, 
furniture, etc) in the graphic production These are con 
sidered separately in terms of their component subelements, 
and then a total factor impression is puhed together from 
these elements Figure 25 illustrates the analysis of ihe figures 
of a man and woman for differential factor II 


These factors are correlated into a comprehensive report to 
give a picture of the subject s personality structure, dynamics, 
and intellectual level The last sentence of the report sum- 
ming up the testee who drew the humans m Figure 25 is 
The patient is an intelligent, depressed anxious insecure, 
aggressive, and rebellious individual He seems to reject the 
father and mother figures and to JioJd back a great deal of 
hostility totvard them He appears to identify himself with 
an idealized picture of a man (p 67) This is an example 
of how the sign approach may be worked into a general im 
pression Diagnostic classification is not the ultimate purpose 
m this kind of figure drawing analysis 

A survey of the voluminous Iiieracureabout this technique 
and Its modifications discloses that it Jias been employed to 
ferret out data for almost every conceivable kind of person 
ahty facet, utilizing many varieties of scoring and evaluative 
procedures Lelmer and Gunderson (1952) and Albee and 
Hamlin (1919 1950) are among those olFcnng c\ iduicc for 
the reliability and validity of tins technique as a means of 




Drivsifi}' of a Man 


Draujiig of a Woman 


I ictRt 25. T he Anal^sij and Iiitcr{>rcta(ion of Ujc Man ami Woman 
Dnnungf for Varulilc Factor II. 

thfTcrtmUl o» V»n»t»1e racion tnierpretaiion 


)l t>rawiDg u a Whulc 
A. Nkw 

1 Man— Turnin(fnim kfi pruTIc to halt. 

ngtil profile 

2 ^>o^lan — Turnctl alifhtly to Itfl 
D bhattlny 

t Min^ — borne Oiadin^ 

2. >%oman— Some •hai)u>( 

C. Ijaturr* 

t M an*— AroovMt ticaiS and moo\h 

3. \Sociian — ArovcMl artn and diuolcicr 

» l^nra 

1 SUi>-l»m 

a \auinaa -Sltuky 

C. I Niwia 

I Man— UaniOf 
a %%uman — Leanina 
r kfo.r.r>rni 

I Man -Nu>a 


Normal 

Preoctopalton 
Thallic tymboU 
Preoc cu pa t los 
I hallic aymboU 


loielligml 



RIituJiit 

HuUliiY 


VSowitt Rtpitwimul in iiHMlifiid form Irum \ U Berman. 
.V \ KIciii aiitl \ I ippman Human fi^virc dravairig« as a projccinc 
Utfim.iue / <.rurt |yj|, /J 57-"«. Visuict 2 and i and 

I jltlr ^ jip M 6*, , 
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studying personality dynamics a bit more objectively Their 
studies show that it is feasible to assess the elements of the 
draining on an objective scale as well as to subject the entire 
figure to pooled rater judgments with regard to degree of 
adjustment from the normal to the psychotic The latter in 
vestigators cite mterjudge reliability of 977, the validity of 
judgment of adjustment is 64 — both coefficients significant 
at the 1 and 5 percent levels of confidence respectively 
While these results apply to productions by adult subjects, 
Martin and Damrin (1951) report equally positive results 
in regard to the usefulness of this test with children in the 
kindergarten and the first two grades The figure drawing 
test has differentiated between male homosexuals and non 


homosexuals (Barker Mathis, and Powders 1953), while 
Its value for predicting lack of progress m psychotherapy is 
tentatively advanced by Fiedler and Siegel (1949) 

The above favorable findings did not go unchallenged and 
unquestioned for long R H Blum (1954) could find no 
consistent significant agreements between the DAP and sev 
era! of the empirical criteria of personality assessment, viz , 
psychiatrists ratings, a battery of tests, and chief wardmen s 
ratings This of course must not be taken too seriously 
since the reliability of psychiatrists ratings (Ash, 1949), the 
reliability and the validity of the entenon tests m the bat 
tery, and the background, experience, and consistency of 
interpretation of behavior of the wardmen would have to 
be established beyond questionable doubt G Fisher (1952), 
in a more objective study, extracted J 1 features of the draw 
mgs regarded by Machover as significant for differentiating 
the schizophrenic from the normal No differences could be 
estabJished from the drawings of the mo groups of iub;ci;ls 


The identical nondillerentiating results witlt similar popu 
lations were reported by Stoncsifcr (1049) and by rislicr and 
Fisher (1950) The latter study involved both the atomistic, 
or sum, and tiie general impression ipproaclies to the analysis 
and interpretation of tlie drawings Most of the reported 
studies revolved around the inappropriate use of this tcdi 
nique to differentiate among psycluatric and psycliologi 
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categories rather than to unfold dynamics of behavior. More- 
over, insulTicicnt attention had been paid to the significance 
of testees’ verbal associations during and after the drawing 
period. 


ins/de-of-the-Body Test 

This modified version of the DAP Test has its origin not 
only in Machover's work but also in the svritings of Schilder 
(1950) who pioneered in lire clinical, neurological, and psy- 
choanalytical aspects of the development and significance of 
the body image for the individual. This technique is different 
in that the subject is instructed, according to Tail and Ascher . 
(1955, p. 139) , to “Draw the inside of the body, including 
all ilie organs.” Three minutes later, he is instructed to 
"Draw a line from each organ to the outside and label the 
organ on or next to tlie line.” Theirs is the only report on 
the use of this technique. The drawings of mentally ill, men- 
tally deficient, and normal persons are analyzed for organ 
systems drawn and omitted. Tentative norms and interpre- 
tive principles have been cstablislicd on the basis of these 
drawings submitted by 100 ncuropsychiairic patients, 100 
Naval Academy candidates. 50 medical and surgical patients, 
and sixth graders. Not all omissions, the authors comment, 
have pathologically topical significance for the tcslee (a fact 
that is not loo well accepted by some DAP enthusiasts) . For 
example, sixth graders do not identify the gender of their 
body drawing by means of sexual organs, while adults em- 
ploy this means of designating tlie sex of the body represen- 
tation. I'igurc 20 presents an Insidc-of-ihc-liody drawing of 
an adjusted |>crson (A) and a paranoid schizophrenic (B) • 

I lie authors do not claim unquestioned validity for this 
technique .is a psychiatric classifying instrument. Diffcrciuia- 
uon Uiween psychiatric and nonpsychiatric subjects shows a 
gfcai deal of ovcrlajj. The greater coniribution is in making 
available clues ui psychological and medical pathology of the 
Hiient either as a suppicim-iu to the interview or as a quick 
scjccmng device. Their final conclusion is. in pan. "Funher 
stui \ uiU be made of the |Missiblc use of the test in psychial- 
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Drawn by an la year old. sin- 
gle, high school graduated Navy 
seaman rcauit v,ho was ap 
proved for submarine sdiool 
and found to be without any 
psychiatric disability. 


Drawn by a $5 jearold married, 
college graduaied businessman nilh 
paranoid scliizophrenta who had 
10 years of intensive outpatient 
psychotherapy He has diabetes mei- 
Iitus, oculogyric crises, impotence, 
and almost overwhelming fantasies 
of being assaulted. 


Figure 26. Inside of the Body Drawings of an Adjusted Person (left) 
and a Patient Diagnosed as Paranoid Schizophrenia Plus Other Physical 
Ailments (right) (Source C D. Tan and R- C. Aschcr, Jnside-ol the- 
Body Test, Psychosom. Med , J955, /7.139-J48, Figure ], p. Ill; Figure 
6. p 146) 


ric screening and in the investigation of psychosomatic prob- 
lems, especially the possible implications of differences in 
system emphasis” (p 1-18). There can be no disagreement 
with this immediate researcli goal. 

Housei‘7tee~Person Tesl {HTP) 

' This technique has been developed over a period of years 
by Buck for use with adults. Studies appearing in the litera- 
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lure indicite its ^sidcspread use in the serMce o£ children 
The essential concept tor the person portion of tlie HTP 
Test need not be repeated in tlie light of the rationale dis 
ciisstd for the two preceding tests Houever the house and 
tree aspects of this procedure need some elaboration Un 
fortunately none is available in Bucks Manual (1948) be 
)ond this statement It is postulated (1) that each of the 
draivn wholes (House Tree and Person) is to be regarded 
as a self jKirtrait as well as the drawing of a specific or com 
positc House Tree or Person since subjects are behesed to 
draw only those chiractenstics of a given whole which they 
some way regard as essential and often those characteristics 
arc found on objective appraisal to bear little resemblance to 
tliat which the subject says he has reproduced (p 4) 

This can hardly be considered an adequate theoretical 
statemem or a satisfactory explanation of why the HTP en 
joys such widespread use The simple assumption appears to 
be that the subjects draw mg activity is symbolically identical 
whether it is in response to the request to produce a liousc 
or tree or person 

riic test IS easily *idmintstcrcd The testcc uses a pencil to 
dnw a house tree and {>erson (achromatic form) on either 
the form devised by Buck or on plain white piper Buck re 
quires a mlier close observation of the time elements the 
secjueiicc of the ippeaniicc of the graphic details and re 
eordnig of verbah/ations and emotional behavior This is 
followed by an elaborate |x)stdrawing inicrroQaiion (PHI) 
consisting of fil (pie^stions al>out ihe pictures \ further step 
has been addeel by Buck (19 j 1) requiring the subject to re 
l>cai his dnw mg jicrforniaiice using any combination of cny 
ons (chiomatic HTP) made available for this purpose An 
a > jrevmtd PDI of iO simphricd questions is the final step 
Inc scoring is quiic complicated and covers in a syste 
nunc mmner every js^nsible asjKrci of these pictures Hach 
Ueuil IS defined so as to rediuc to a minimum the examiners 
Ml ijectivuy On ihc basis e»f the grand total raw score ac 
eiuin to i 1 C three ilrasttn^s the subjects intellectual level 

ju> xi ciernmied Hie metiuxl of qiuliiaitve analysis lead 
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mg to tlie disclosure of personality dynamics is distantly akin 
to the inkblot approach in that inferences are drawn from 
tJie configurational and detailed qualities of the pictures 
Buck gives interpretiie concepts witli evidence from cases 
The validity and reliability data are presented by implication 
rather than by statistical correlations Landisburg (1917) 
strongly supports this technique She presents a series of 
drawings and gives an interpretive analysis of each — with no 
outside criteria for the validity of these interpretations 

Subsequent studies with this procedure disclose a decided 
preference for a nonformal interpretation of tlie data JoIIes 
(1952) assessed several hypotheses applicable to children 
and concluded (1) that children tend to draw persons of 
their own sex first and that this bears out Buck s contention 
tint the gender of die drawn person represents die felt se\ 
role of the child (2) that opposite sexed drawings are to be 
interpreted with caution and (3) that drawing a phallic 
tree (so called because JoUcs has found tins to resemble m 
one way or another the male phallus) is symbolic of a psy 
chosexual concern (not necessarily pailiologic) by the testce 
Michal Smith (1953) finds that the hne quality character 
istic of the HTP figures is related to abnormal electroence 
phalographic (EEG) readings and may be a predictor of 
some cerebral pathology 

Sloan (1954) points out diatJoHes studies have not in any 
way validated the HTP but have merely presented a series 
of observations with some inferences drawn therefrom re 
garding the psychosexual development of the subjects His 
review of other HTP investigations elicits the comment that 
the inferences are themselves implicit rather dnn ex 
phcit The consensus (Buros 1953) is that die HTP tech 
nique may be fruitful m the hands of a skilled chnicnn uho 
appreciates when he is using the standards of a scientist and 
of an artist le, who knows when the concepts being used 
are anchored to acceptable evidence and when the concepfs 
have been formulated with jnsufBcient venficaiion of their 
basic postulates It is too complex for service in a busy clinic, 
and the data may not warrant the time and the effort put 
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into obtaining them Most of those t\ho have written about 
lilt HTP agree on the need for caution and further s'alida 
non research 


Finger Painting 


Formal obsenation of the hngcr painting activities of chil 
dren as a source of information regarding differences is at 

inbiitcd to Shau (1931) Others subsequently have exploited 

tins intthod but the earliest s)stematic exploration is Na 
jxjli s (1916) monograph Finger Patnling and Personality 
Diagnosis Like the other dravs mg techniques this is rooted 
in the logic of die reflective nature of the individual s self 
expression m pictorial productivity In brief, the content 
and manner of producing die painting arc media of expres- 
sive behavior vshicli originate in the personality structure 
and dynamics of the painter Xhe freedom is almost com 
plcit since the verbal instructions do not limit the subject 
to any particular content. Tlie only restrictions are die 
si/e of the pajicr and the variety of finger paints 

Najxili (1916) states that the diagnostic role of finger 
jjaiming is no greatCT than us therapeutic value i e a si 
inultanw^us process is going on as ihe individual expresses 
hw needs and press ilm very expression acts as a safety 
vaUc h»r the release of some tension 


Vs recommended by \apoli the materials for finger paint 

in,, incUidt SIX non|>oisonous pigments— blue bbek broum 

giccn red and ycliou — ihai arc water soluble a vsaier re 
sisuni smfacc for painting finger paint paper 22 by I<3 
incli« wjih a cby ^la/c side for receiving the paint a large 
|un for wetting the paper and a small pan for holding v^atcr 
winch the subj«i cm sprinkle on die glazed paper as re 
quitci a s|uiula for removing the jjaint from containers 
cleaning up Some demon 
difl™. acquaint the lesicc with die 
dUferem kinds < f l.nes that can be ,nr.,t. r^.ris 
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tint cm be recorded -ind utilized ui an interpretation o£ the 
dymimcs bcin^j unfolded The production may be evaluated 
on 1 large number of clcmciits but the present trend is to 
obtain a symbolic intcrpreniion of the overall painting aided 
and abetted by tlic subjects verbalizations as he attempts 
to cxphin what he is doing or has done The formal aspects 
are checked on a four page Finder Painting Record Form 
that is not too widely used Napoli s Manual cites six cases 
complete null drawings associations observations and diag 
noses The dynamia of behavior and the causative factors 
in behavior are secondary to the subjects stones and the 
diagnosis In a subsequent paper Napoli (1947) discusses 
a senes of interpretive concepts involving the selection of 
color (s) type(s) of motion rhythm texture balance and 
order Symbolism in the paintings and die latent meanings 
in the testees verbalizations play important roles m these 
interpretive principles These have been empirically derived 
but they have not been verified in an acceptable manner 
Some of the notions are not too far removed from intuitive 
clinical judgments Napoli is aware of the Jack of adequate 
validity data This work however is being done within the 
context of tlie usual validation framework Campbell and 
Gold (1952) report a positive relationship between the ma 
terial from psycliiainc interviews and psychological tests 
on the one hand and finger painting signs on the other 
for a mentally ill population O Grady (1954) used this 
technique with intellectually retarded children to establish 
diSerentiatmg signs between retarded and problem cJnldren 
An evaluaiion of this technique leads to the conclusion 
that objectivity in interpretation is not a strong characteristic 
of the users of this device The research has been quite 
sparse but its greatest application is in child guidance centers 
primarily as a play or therapeutic device altiiough the rev 
elatory quality is usually not overlooked If only for this 
reason the finger painting technique has found a place 
among the clinical tools 

Two minor versions of the free drawing techniques are 
the Scribbling Game (Elkisch 1948) and Doodles (Berger 
1954) The former is a therapeutic tool winch has been 
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developed into a diagnostic technique Elkisch avers lliat 
slic can deduce d)namic material as a result of observing 
a child s activity with various writing instruments (pencil, 
crayon) and even clay Tlie unique value of tins approach 
lies in following the individual’s productions over a period 
of time, paying particular attention to the changes in tlie 
nature and content of graphic activity and the verbalizations 
Tlie doodling procedure is vvcll known because newspapers 
occasionally print the doodles of famous persons with at- 
tempts at interpretation The assumption is simple — that 
dus IS another vehicle by which unconscious motivation, 
personality dynamics, and attitudes find expression Prinz- 
horn (1923) and others have reported their own unverified 
findings of the role of doodling in differentiating among 
psytluatnc groups lltrgcr (195-1) studied doodles and per 
wmahty assessment a bit differently Whereas in most of die 
investigations subjects v\crc asked to produce some sort of 
design (on the level of awareness), Berger collected the 
lecture notebooks of 57 students and studied the doodles 
made by these persons presumably while listening to lec- 
tures in class sessions The doodles were formally surveyed 
for sjMtiality or degree of tightness, shading or fill in and 
sue of ihc design In addition, die subjects took the Guilford 
Martin Icrsonaluy Test (1918) as the criterion for the 
measurable aspects of personality with which three doodling 
aiiributcs could be compared BncHy, Berger obtained a 
corre. aiion of 7 j between grapliic constriction or tightness 
m l tendency or N (ic, the more constricted the 

nv n? /‘‘f ‘‘Ml'cr the neurotic index on the personality 
iMti shading the doodle design was di 

am VI!" u I*"" and inferiority feelings (1) . 

.11 y. the sue of till, design correlated positively with 

of indicating a 

»cnd because of the sarymg sues of the notebook j^ges 

Tiio Cfopho/nolor Tet/miquo 

./.duh',’ Game. ap,.l,c-d 
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Graphomotor TecJiniquc. Kutasli, on the otJier hand, at- 
tributes to Gehl the original idea which culminated in this 
procedure (Kutash and Gchl, 1954) . The theoretical struc- 
ture is rooted in the hypothesis that the activity of an in- 
dividual expresses the basic personality make-up. With 
regard to the lestee, they write: "Tims, his graphomotor 
production, liis beliavior during die lest, his ideation tWiiJe 
expressing himself in psychomotor fashion, his recall and 
conception of what he did, his visual perception of an deline- 
ation of content, and his associations to the content are all 
manifestations of liis personality in action” (p. 31) . 

The tcstec is blindfolded during the first portion of the 
lest. After being given a pencil he is instructed to . . move 
the pencil freely on the paper but try not to make anything 
in particular.” This activity goes on for five minutes and 
is repeated on a second sheet for another five minutes. \Vitli 
the blindfold still on, the subject is asked to tell what he 
has drawn on the two sheets and the ideas he had in mind 


when working on the sheets. The second part of the test 
is to expose the wo sheets, one at a time, under an onion- 
skin sheet widi instructions to . . outline any objects, pic- 
tures or figures, of any kind wJiatsoeven that you see or can 
imagine.” Finally, the testee is asked to associate to each of 
the objects, pictures, or figures lie labels. This is followed 
by the formal scoring of a large number of elements in the 
subject's productions. This is accomplished with a six-page 
Individual Record Blank. It is interesting to note that three 


or four pages of this blank are devoted to an analysis of the 
subject's verbalizations. It would seem that the testee s idea- 
tion and thought content play prominent roles in gaining 
insights info personality structure and dynamics, 

Kutash and Gehl cite liigh reliability data for the scoring 
procedures. With regard to the validity of this technique, 
they detail 17 test signs that differentiate between normals 
and schizophrenics. Afore useful, from the viewpoint of the 
clinical psychologist, are the interpretive principles proposed 
by the autliors for the various test factors. For example: 
"Pencil Pressure— The subject may express his degree of 
aggression through the amount of pressure lie exerts on tJie 
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pencil Thus, hea\ y pressure may represent a greater amount 
of aggressueness wiiile light pencil pressure reflects passiv 
ity (pp 79-80) 

This goes on to stress the variations in pressure as nio 
tivaicd by fluciintions in aggressiveness due to the waxing 
and waning of tension and conflicts No evidence beyond 
elinical observations is offered to support this and other 
principles detailed in the Manual 

lECHNiQUBS WITH PART DESIGN STIMULUS 

In this group of projective personality evaluation tech 
nKjues the subject is confronted with some lines, arcs, and 
suggestive partial patterns with instructions to complete the 
picture in any way desired 

Horn’Hellersberg Test (H H Test) 

Designed for subjects 3 years of age and over, this tech 
nicjuc was first explored m a systematic manner by Hellers 
berg (1915-1919, 1950) and built, m part, on lines extracted 
from hinous paintings and used in the Horn Art Aptitude 
Test (19J9-1951) The blank,* wrote Hellersberg (1950, 
p 9), vviih its lines vsluch both stimulate and restrict, 
plus the directions provides a task which approximates dc 
inuuU that individuals meet m everyday living Therefore 
the te-si can he considered a reduced reality demand Upon 
anvlyiing the prcKiuctv of the drawings as well as the coni 
nienis iindc by the subject, we found this procedure a wel 
come meduiin (or the study of Ujc individuals relation to 
rcihiy 

llic assumption is iliai somehow the icstces completion 
ol ihc lines iiuo some pitterii or design is meiningfully re 
laictl to Ins needs and press and the manner of meeting 
I V" » «ot much different from the logic 

ielmuUhe D U» forexiinple with the excpcpiion that some 
Inmiatinn u pUitd on the coiiiplctene-ss of the subjects free 
Uom It udillituh to see however how the tesicc $ rchuoii 
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to reality is any more inherent m these lines extracted 
from famous paintings than any other random or specific 
pattern of lines 

TJie test consists of a four page booklet The first three 
pages contain four squares eacli while the last page has a 
single blank square The squares of tlie first three pages 
have two to four lines in each around which the subject 
completes the design Figure 27 illustrates page I 

The testee is requested to draw a picture in each of the 
squares using the lines printed therein This is followed by 
a postdrawing interview in which the tester attempts to se 
cure topical data in an atmosphere of impersonality since 
the questions are centered about the drawn pictures rather 
than tJie subject himself Each of the pictures is probed 
as minutely as the testee will permit The examiner ana 
lyzes the graphic productions on a chart ivhich evaluates 
the drawings with regard to their relation to reality from 
a close tie to the everyday world of the individual at one 
end to loss of reality contact at the other Additional areas 
of assessment are the extent of emotionality expressed in 
the drawings and the presence and use of such defense mech 
anisms as repression and rationalization The form elements 
are also scrutinized for composition movement originality 
or conventionality etc Finally due consideration is given 
to the individual s associations and verbalizations obtained 
during the suggested intensive postdrawing interview Hel 
lersberg has administered this test to quite a large adolescent 
population and to a group of Pueblo children The evi 
dence supporting the interpretive assumptions of this test 
is insufficient The concept of reality requires further study 
and It may very well be that this technique is the appropriate 
tool for that job It is also a feasible means of ascertaining 
the stages in the development of the child s perception of 
his milieu as graphic representations reflect tins growth 
Ames and Hellersberg (1949) have accomplished this 
for children 3 to 11 years of age It is with regard to tlie 
deviations from the peerage group of a given child that 
reality relation could conceivably be measured However 
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divergence from group confonnity need not necessarily mean 
reality Joss. Ccrtain]y mudi of the dynamicaUy significant 
niatenal stems from tJic usual associations elicited in con- 
nection with the pictures. 

Wod/ficofions of the Horn-Hellersberg Technique 

Geosign Test. A variation of the H-H Test is the Geo- 
sign Test by Reichenberg-Hackett (1950) in which the sub- 
ject is given a sheet of paper with a single mimeographed 
geo (metric) (de) sign as in Figure 28. 

The testee is asked to draw anything 
and then to verbalize his associations. 

This is followed up with a written 
introspective report of the subject’s 
emotional and intellectual feelings, 
attitudes, and reactions during the 
drawing period. Tlie figures are e.v- 
amined for several features; the de- 
gree to which tlie geosign is integrated 
into the final drawing; the extent of 
constriction or expansion of the total 
figure beyond the limits of the geo- , Figure 28, 
sign; details; movement; sliading; and 

detectable mood m the completed berg-Hactett, The Geo- 
drawing. In addition, some formal sign Test, Amer. J. 
characteristics are included, viz., qual- Ort/wpsychiat., 1950, 
ity of the lines, their fluidity and P' 

variations in directionality, pressure, '' 
etc. 

The interpretive hypotheses differ little from those postu- 
lated for the other drawing techniques. The emphasis of 
this technique, however, is on its usefulness as an adjust- 
ment screening device. Reliability data are not available, 
while validity evidence is not systematically presented be- 
yond comparisons with Rorschach Inkblot findings, judges 
ratings of testees, and California Personality Test scores. 
Too little iv’ork has been done with this tecitnique for a 
definite conclusion regarding its value. 
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Symbol El/Vboil\tion Test (SET). Krout's (195.^) 
Symbol Elaboration Test (SET) is another version of the 
completion-type test. The test consists of a series of 11 stim- 
ulus patterns representative of a symbolic expression of a 
phase of life experiences. For example, the first stimulus pat- 
tern is a semicircle 

Tlic symbolism is given in these terms (Kroiit, 1953, p. 4) : 
“1. The semi-circle jmtlern. It seems to be a safe assumption 
that any human society provides its members tvith the expe- 
rience of ‘Icmalcness.* This implies only that every individ- 
ual learns to difTcrcniiate between the two sexes." 

Another stimulus pattern consists of two semicircles 
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On the b.i5is of the drawings of 169 subjects in the five 
groups named above, Krout reports an ovenvhelming per- 
centage of corroboration between the symbolic meanings of 
the drawings and supportive evidence from other sources 
(the criterion data) . Having accepted the universality of 
the symbolic stimulus patterns, the conclusion is dratvn that 
emotional dynamics can be inferred from the nature of the 
subjects completions and associations thereto. The implied 
dynamics are more applicable to persons in the American 
culture than to the Indian culture. The last finding seems 
to decrease the strcngdi of the argument [or the universality 
of the symbols — a fact wiiich militates against the basic 
rationale of this technique since it is fundamentally founded 
on the acceptance of the symbols . . as carrying certain 
iionconscious implications.” The role of verbal associations 
to the inquiry questions is to provide insight into the testee’s 
attitudes toward these symbols. The whole procedure rests 
on the acceptance of universal symbolism and its psycho- 
analytical interpretation. The Freudian-oriented clinician is 
most comfortable with this type of technique. 

CostrLETtON Test. A unidimemional drawing-comple- 
tion test is Franck’s (J954) Completion Test for assessment 
along the masculinity-femininity dimension. Figure 29 is a 
sample of the stimulus pattern on page I of the test. 

Franck and Rosen (1949) explain that a culture-free test 
of psychosexual role-taking is necessary in order to minimize 
deliberate dissembling in the direction of social acceptability. 
Verbal questions, no matter how well disguised, usually re- 
veal their purpose. A projective test, reason Franck and Ro- 
sen, can be much more subtle in its approach since the sub- 
ject does not recognize the essential nature of both the 
stimuli and the resulting graphic productions. Unlike the 
preceding test, the differentiation in role-playing is based on 
empirical evidence rather Uian universal symbolism. 

The testee is instructed to complete the 36 drawings. There 
do not seem to be any suggestions with regard to obtaining 
the testee’s verbalizations either during or after the draw- 
ing period. Tlie drawings are then scored in accordance 
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a schtiJwJc tit t\tc ^Idtiuctl X/te criteria of the 

nnsculimty (/) and fciuiniimy (+) of \arious features 
of the dratvings are dtrucd from standards established on 
150 male and 150 fcnnlc college students An illustration 
of the discrnnmating elements empirically deteniiined with 
these gioiips is the tendency of men to close stimulus areas 
uhtreas uoihlii lease them open, is in figure 30 



FicuKk SO Men and Womens CoinpJeiion 
JcmJciicics for Sumulm Paiicni 30 (SSO) of the 
franck, Completion Test (Source k Franck and 
t Rosen, A projcciivc test of masculjimy femi 
tunny J ConttiU Piychol , 247-256 

Figure 3 p 252) 


A key w itli scoring principles and models for assigning a 
masculine check {/) or a feminine plus {+) sign to each 
completed figure is part of the Manual as iiell as norms for 
the masculinity femininity quality of the drawings by men 
and women subjects The authors report high interscorer 
agreement for rating the drawings of the standardization 
subjects These same scores differentiate significantly the 
graphic production of men and women This may serve as 
reliability and validity evidence for the skill of the scorers 
but the instrument itself has not yet been validated The 
authors recognize the experimental status of this tcdmique 
and invite continued research in suggested areas One such 
study IS Shepler-s (IffJl) mvesUgallou of the value of a 
projective left of masculinity femininity with two psycho 
Ltric inventories The highest degree of male female dif 
ferenlialion was obtained by the Completion Test, ind.cat 
ing that men and women completed stimulus drawings in 
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a different manner rxtent oE masculinity femininity must 
be inferred from these differences 

TECHNIQUE WITH COMPIETH DESIGN STIAIUtUS 

Tile technique in this category is administered with the 
help of a standard set oE visual stimuli The task is for the 
subject to reproduce exactly what is received through 
the visual sense modality The prototype test which will be 
discussed in this section is the Bender Gestalt Visual Motor 
Test 


fiender*Gesfah Visual Alofor Test (B*G) 

Bender (1938) borrowed from the principles of Gestalt 
psjchology (M Wertheimer, 1923) to de%elop a clinical 
evaluation technupic for subjects 4 >cars of age and over In 
using Wertheimers stimulus patterns figure 31, Bender 
posiulaicd tint perceiving them was not a summation oE iso 
laicd pans Ratiicr, tlicir perception was a total organized 
process m uJneh the pcrccivcr contributed to this organiz 
mg activity Slic wrote 

The fiiul gcsuli IS therefore composed of the original paiiern 
111 ^pjcc (visual pattern), the temporal factor of becoming and 
ihc jicrwnal sensor) motor factor There is a tendency not only 
to jicrccivc gesialten but to complete gcsuilien and to recognize 
ilitm m acconl'incc wiUi principles biologically determined by 
ihc \tiisory motor pattern of action This fjaltern of octiori tnny 
be exfiected to laiy in diUerent inaturaliun or groxuth levels ond 
i;» pil/iologicjil stiles organically or functionally dcternitncd 
{p j) (Italics iddcd ) 

Btitily u was Benders comcntion that the individuals 
I>crccptuil or^imzmg activity was reffcctcd m the end prod 
uci and that jwri of the orgmi/aiional jirocess inhered m 
die subjtcis ps>(hoU>gual and/or organic state (s) Bender 
itto-^m/cd the ad ipubtlity of this iceluurpic as a clinical 
tool and applied this test to i wide variety of psychiatric 
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and organic states The purpose of testing was to detect 
these pathological conditions and die reason for the diver- 
gence of the reproduced designs from the models 
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Compare the reproductions in this figure with the model 
designs in Figure 31 for an appreciation of the differences 
in the total figures and tlie absence, presence, and distor 
tion of details The paretic [Figure 32 (A) ] produces frag 
mented micrographic reproducuons because of a pov 
eny of impulses, a tendency to fragment the structure of 
the gestalten determined by (their) superficial appear 
ance (Bender, 1938, p 80) The subject is confused be 
cause of the organic pathology and its psychological mam 
festations and therefore shows no interest m the situation 
TJie designs of the schizophrene sJiow significant indices of 
her condition marked constriction of the figures, rotation 
of most of the reproductions from the horizontal to the verti 
cal plane, dissociation or fragmentation m a bizarre manner 
[see Figures 4 and 5 in Figure 32 (B) ], use of dots in place 
of lines, and distortion of the total configuration of some of 
the designs 

Bilhngslea (1948) devised one of the first schemes for 
scoring the B G reproductions He included 63 indices in 
his procedure for enliancing tJie objectivity of measurement 
and scoring His overall conclusion on the basis of a study 
of neurotic and normal soldiers did not support favorable 
validity and reliability Howe\er he did feel that this tech 
nique could be meaningful to the clinician who obsci^cd 
behavior in this standard testing situation and used these 
for deriving inferences regarding personality dynamics 

Other scoring systems have been developed by Peek and 
Quast (1951) and Pascal and Suttell (1951) TJie latter is 
the better known and more widely used scheme Both detail 
minutely tlie ^a^ous categories of scoring the reproductions 
The scoring manuals are profusely illustrated to help the 
examiner evaluate the drawn designs for the sanous elements 
to be scored Pascal and Suttel quote intcrscorcr reliability 
of 90 and consider test retest reliability fairly consistent 
but not high The autJiors fed that tins type of test cannot 
yield the same kind of reliability as do the psjchometnc 
tools Their validity dan consist of coinpinsons of patient 
and nonpatient scores which dilFcrciuiaie substantially be- 
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tueen neurotic and ps)cIiotic groups Addington 
Lonstein (1954) report £a\orable results rvidi die 
and Suttell scoring system and offer their findings 2 S 
dence for die \ ahdity of die B G Test 
Its greatest me clinically is to help m die detec 
of brain damage This test lends itself much less 
Ollier draumg-compktion techniques to eliciting 
djnamics Diagnostic inferences are based on the m 
of execuung die model reproductions as ivell as 
product since bodi reflect the perceptual organizing pt 
Distortion and misperceptions reveal by their gt^P 
lesentaiions whether they stem from faulty cornea o ^ 
zauon or dissoaated loss of contact with die ° 

model designs It iiould be extrapolating beyond 
to imply idiodjnamics from this alone. -griij 

There is one modification of the B G Test tha 
mention The subject may be shown the model u 

^Ud to reproduce diem with any changes desired 
followed by an association inquiry to secure the s 1 
reasons for the divergence from the models Tliis» ° 
approaches more closely the type of procedure fo/ .jonJ 
niques discussed earlier in this chapter The jur 

^ 'trbaluaiions add more material with winch ti 
rU dynamic personality inferences There ar 

ims but little evidence for the flights of fancy 
psychologists in the interpretation o 
n read into the elaborations 
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It another my, wlncli arc not specific enough to make ob 
jeetne intasureincnt more than an unrealized hope Further 
more, where some semblance of measurement objectivity 
Ins been achieved, it is not accompanied by an equal degree 
of interpretation objectivity 

The scmistructured drawing tests which offer the testee 
a starting point do reduce the range of responsiveness and 
make possible some mechanical measuring schemes Ob 
jectivity IS thus increased, hut tlie problems of mterpreta 
tion still remain to be solved In the fina 
tive task ordinarily limits completely t le 
freedom of self expression by the subject Ti , 

larurel\vUl“rn®^eT'cmnp^"a^^^^^^^^ 

Test and interscorer „ „ot a strong char 

of them Validity, on the » her hanikjs no 

acteristic of these ptoeedm essential now is 

Clans from *5'" ,emo(.c evaluation of the data 

continued and intensive y reliability 

to establish more accurate validity and 1 

addendum 

1 nprsonality evaluation called 

There is an approach to p fuming to receive 

expressive movement osychologists It includes 

more attention from » shake sitting and standing 

handwriting. v !..„r 1952 C ^Volff, 1915. 1952 

positions, and speech (see ’ jg33\ g Allport 

and G W Allport and V movement as being 

and Vernon define the area differences in the manner 

concerned with depeiideiit fesr 

of performing adaptive acts. 
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upon external and temporary conditions than upon endur- 
ing qualities of personality” (p. 23) . This description o£ 
purview of the study of expressive movement is so inclusive 
that there is very little about the person, his daily acts and 
activity, that cannot be considered as an aspect of tliis tech- 
nique. 

^Iand^vTiting analysis, or graphology, as discussed here 
differs from tlic popular variety in that the evaluations are 
theoretically the result of systematically controlled investi- 
gations of the relationship between handwriting features 
and personality attributes. Furilicrmore, tliese studies are 
replicable, thus pennitiing cross validation by other re- 
searchers, The early history of the efforts to relate hand- 
writing to personality attributes is more authoritative than 
authentic. The beginnings of scientific procedure are as- 
cribed to Klagcs’ (Stein-Lcwinson, 1938) attempts to develop 
fundamental concepts of associating human character with 
gra[)hological expressions. G. W. Allport and Vernon (1933) 
brought this icchnitpie rather dramatically to the attention 
of American psychologists as a device to be investigated fur- 
ther. 

Victor (19 j 2) describes handwriting as spatial motion 
which leaves behind a graphic record of the personality 
structure and dynamics of the writer. He presents in detail 
a method of handwriting analysis which is an admixture of 
the artistry of intuitive interpretation and the wariness of 
scientific caution, witli less emphasis on the latter. The difli- 
cully with the mass cx|>crimciHal mode of standardizing 
gT.iphological personality data is that the group average does 
uoi tell the story of the individual. It is for Uiis reason that 
experimental evidence is liy far the smallest part of Uic 
foundation for die science of graphology. Other investigators 
lu\c approached the issues in handwriting analysis more 
<jbjccu\cly than liie accumulated anecdotal method of Vic- 
tor. Sccoid (1019) rcjwris hU study in tvhich judges match 
oO sets of lute drawmgs. Itandwriiing samples, and TAT 
iumcv flic lumhvriting samples and line drawings corre- 
Liie slightly alxnc chantc. while handwriting samples and 
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TAT stones correlate no better than chance J E Bell 
(1948) reviews tlie history and present status of handwrit 
ing analysis and cites investigations designed to relate hand 
writing to personality botli atomistically and iiohstically He 
is impressed with the lack of adequate validity evidence to 
support handwriting analysis as a proper means for person 
ality assessment Some of the studies he characterizes as 
being poorly designed although the better experiments 
do not yield any more significant results In fairness, though, 
he does express the opinion that handwriting may be a 
source of pertinent personal data regarding the client of the 
clinical psychologist 

Twenty two handwriting signs such as upper zone 
height/ mid zone height, etc , show insignificant correla 
tion with personality traits, eg, emotional stability, intel 
iigence, etc (Birge, 1954) Birge does not describe his 
findings as negative evidence for handwriting analysis as a 
personality evaluative technique Rather he points out that 
too little IS known about personality variables and their con 
gruence with beliavioral signs to give better than inconclusive 
results 

Gesture precedes speech and writing as a means of com 
mumcation And even after speech has been acquired, cliar 
acteristic gestures remain with die individual Not only the 
hands but other parts of the body also assume roles as organs 
of expression The motoric features of beliavior become part 
of the person s style of response so that he can be recognized 
from his gait, speedi, general posture, or almost any other 
behavioral manifestation Tuo assumptions, according to 
G W Allport and Vernon (1933) are involved here first, 
that personality is consistent and is reflected m the individ 
uals action, second, that behavior or self expressive acts 
are tJiemselves consistent for Uie same person from time to 
time and for the individuals m die group The latter is 
simpler to study than the foniier Interpretation of expres 
sue movements is dependent upon establishing the validity 
and reliability of these two assumptions In this same suncy 
Allport and Vernon find that they can repon favorably on 
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the meaningfiilness of motor acts as mirroring the personal- 
ity. They point out that this conclusion holds with regard 
to the “Inoader aspects” and not for the specific and con- 
sistent congruence between a motor act and a personality 
variable. ^Volff and Preckcr’s (1951) later survey of the va- 
lidity and consistency of seven modes of expression and 
persoiialit) — facial, hands, gait, literary and artistic style, 
st)lc of speech, painting and drawing, and handwriting — 
shows favorable results for identifying persons and for un- 
derstanding behavior. This is an important ingredient m 
the diagnostic analysis and understanding of the dynamics 
of i!»c child in play analysis and play therapy. \Vith ever 
increasing interest in developing the theory and efficiency 
of the projective method, this projective technique will be- 
come more useful.* 

*llic uudent inicrcslcd in furihcr exploration of the role of ps>diomotor 
atmiiy m {KTionalit) oaluation would do well to read King’s Psycliomotor 
Atl>rcU of Mfntiil Diteme and Witkln'i Perionality Through Perception. 
Kingi tiujur cnnclustoiii point out that motor activity is an essential feature 
of aiiaptaiion and mental <lisordcr is icllccted in disturbed psychomotor ac- 
iivti) Ihciifotc, umlcrstaiiditig the nature and etiology of psychoinotor 
dysluncliun leads to iruighi into the underlying personality dynamics. 
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Hvo EVENTS BECOME JOINED WHEN THEY OCCUR 

together in time and space Tims, by repeated usage in the 
American culture, ‘ ham will most often elicit the response 
' The same psychological plienomenon is seen in the 
temporal spatial field of the individual It is not unreason- 
able to assume tliat a word (or words) symbolic of an idea 
(or ideas) can elicit another word (or i\ords) representa- 
tive of an associated idea (or ideas) Whereas common or 
repeated usage accounts for the socially stereotyped uord 
associations, so must the repetition of ideas and experiences 
in the life of the individual store up personal stereotypes 
These ' await” the proper stimulus uord (s) to bring them 
to the level of awareness and overt verbalization ‘ Tins, 
in essence, describes the theoretical frameuork for the tech- 
niques discussed in this chapter Close examination of the 
process discloses that tlie association method is not too differ- 
ent from the inkblot, thematic, or drauing procedures In 
each the testee is required to dip into liis apperccptiie mass 
or storehouse of knowledge m order to respond to the blots, 
pictures, and stimulus pniiems Since the person is the source 
as well as the locus of acts, his experiences, needs, press, 
and attitudes furnish the content of which behaiior is the 
obser\afaIe, recordable, and, m many instances, the measur- 
able manifestations The testers immediate concern is to 
elicit behavior uhich will lead to the djnaiiiic inferences 
‘The assumption is of course that the stiroului and response uord* are 
exprcsMoiu of Uic individual s private world 
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and interpretations that characterize the individuals per 
ccptual organization and response to the forces m his life 
sjiace 

Tlic techniques considered in this chapter are i\ord asso- 
ciation, sentence-completion, and story-completion proce- 
dures and their modified versions The division is based on 
the nature of tlic stimulus — a word a phrase, sentence (s), 
or ideas — to which the subject must respond with the first 
word phrase sentence (s) and further elaborations to coni 
plctc the engrain or memory picture engendered by the 
simiuUis Tliese stimuli are administered verbally and visu 
ally riic common threads running tlirough these tests are 
ihe dynamic aspect of memory which includes the sub 
jccis attitudes toward tlic events persons, and objects in his 
life tile sensitizations and ego defenses of coping with the 
variety of phenomena in the field and die links between 
these facets of tlic life space and the individual s reactions 

to ihcm Muiiroc (1935) draws the analogy between the free 

association of the psychoanalytic interview and the free asso- 
ciation of ilicse tcchnujucs 

WORD ASSOCIATION TECHNIQVS 

The history of this procedure m psychology goes hack to 
Gallon (Rotter, 1051) It has been used since then by in 
vestigaiors for a variety of reasons (see G W Allport 1921, 
Rotter, 1951 and Schafer, 1915) Attention vsill he focused 
on the application of this technique to personality evaluation 
The lead v»as furnished by Jung (1910) . Kent and RosanolF 
(1010) Dooley (1910) and Hull and Lugoff (1921) Cur 
remiy the Jung Kent Rosanotf and Rapaport (1916) word 
bus are most olicii employed Tlicse tests arc rooted in the 
raiiouilc that ptrwmahiy aiinbute-s find expression in the 
nutmer in which an uidnidual responds to stimuli which 
iniiuic a clnin of associattom U is further assumed that 
thiNc awK latiijiis stem from ific iruhv idual s past experiences 
md ate iiiit,,raud in ihc {KrMmahiy siiueuirc as altitudes 
and fccliii^ t. ni-s al>om ilic objects events and persons m 
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the field Schafer (1945) suggests that m the association proc- 
ess there are two phases between the reception of the stimu 
lus word and tlie enunciaUon of tlie response word These 
process phases are ideational, usually below the level of the 
individual’s awareness In the first or ‘ analysis phase” the 
word IS associated with recalled specific experiences, ideas, 
attitudes, feeling tones, etc It is dunng tins period that con- 
scious and unconscious forces play their roles prior to the 
second or “synthetic phase ” Part of this subprocess of syn- 
thesizing the associated ideas into a one word response is 
selectivity which screens out some ideas and leaves one to be 
verbalized This screening and relating to the stimulus word 
IS labeled “anticipation” by Schafer These associations are 
unique to the individual, but most persons give common or 
popular response words to the stimuli which serve as norms 
and as referents for idiodynamically divergent (uncommon) 
words Neurotic and psychotic individuals (and groups) re 
spend with idiotypic words or by complete or partial block- 
ing according to the intensity of the confiictual associations 
engendered by the stimulus word (s) Such persons find that 
the associative process of the analytical phase is interrupted 
because of the ego alien nature of the material brought to 
consciousness with subsequent distortions m responsivity. 
These obliquities are manifested by less frequent or bizarre 
response words, delayed reaction time, complete or partial 
blocking, excess amount of homonyms and/or antonyms, 
and repetition of stimulus words or response words Schafer 
(1945, p 227) points out “In general, the stronger the 
defenses of the ego, the more will the attitude of confonning 
with the instructions and adhering to conventional concep 
tual patterns dominate the course of the associative process, 
the weaker tlie defenses of Uie ego, the more will dcep-l)ing 
affects or repressed wishes push their representatives into 
consciousness or at least signal their presence by disturbing 
the associative process and causing a departure from conven- 
tional conceptual relationships 

A summary statement about the rationale of the word- 
association technique should include the assumptions that 
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clues to the dynamic content of the personality structure 
art afforded by the nature of the response tvords and the 
observable behavior associated with the responding process 
Inferences regarding personality dynamics are derived from 
the specific analysis of the manner in which the tesiee ad 
hcrcs to ihe instructions to reply quickly with the first word 
that comes to mind The analysis includes reaction time 
coimnonness of the response word, signs of emotionality and 
ihe stimulus words to whicli these occur and otlier manifest 
behavioral accompaniments of response activity 

Jung Word List 


This procedure originated in Jungs (1910) efforts to un 
cover unconseious material by requiring subjects to react 
as quickly as possible to a senes of stimulus words The list 
tonsisied of 100 vvords wliicb Jung believed touched upon 
all complexes or areas of difficulty of people He noted tint 
liic res|xmsc words given to the stimulus words varied in 


cunient uid in the time required for responding (1 e , rcac 
tion tunc) for different persons Jung aitribuied tire delayed 
reaction tiiuc of some persons to emotional involvement 
niher ilnn to imcllcctual difficuUy TJie subjects inability 
to res[)ond quickly and smoothly rcllccicd the iniluence of 
sinmg feeling tone associated with the stimulus word and/ 
or the iriin of memory pictures engendered by this word or 
ihe iei[)<mse word lUelf Jung wrote In this case [long re 
action nuK] ihc reaction to the stimulus word is disturbed 
Ihe sinmilus words are (hcrerorc merely a part of reality 
acung njKm us indeed a person wlio shows sucli disturb 
ances u, ihc siimulus words is in a certain sense really but 
uiqKilcctly adapted to reality (p >20) 

Ihc lest IS simple to adiiimisier After some rapport dis 
cuvvum I ic su ijccl IS itmrticted to rcsi>ond to tlic stimulus 
VO I ‘‘ ly « ixissible With the first woid that comes 
.. u.nul UcuMon „,„c U,H ,wtl. •, i.ul ll... 

u-l- .VC v.,.„lv tccardcl The Uv.cr should also u.akc uo.c 

... .uil '“.'‘''"i ‘‘“'■"S "«■ siunt.o.i The rc 

s|. lives J.c un,lv,td f... average slum md dch>cd rv ictioil 
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tunes The response uords are then classified according to 
Jungs suggested sjsteni (1) intrinsic associations viz , apple 
pear, (2) extrinsic associations, viz , pen suord (3) clang 
or sound associations viz , one uonder, (4) miscellaneous 
associations, viz, run (gun) rifle Jung, however, was more 
interested tn the complex indicatois as insights into sensitive 
areas than m the word classifications Deeply rooted in psy 
choanalytical concepts, Jungs word association procedure 
used the complex indicators to tease out underlying repressed 
ideas winch were strongly tinged with feeling tone and there 
fore were influencing the individuals overt beliavior In 
connection with Jungs analysis Symonds (1931) list of 
complex signs which had been culled from published word 
association studies centering about personality assessment is 
of imercst 

1 Long reaction time This is the only quantitative measure 
available Any reaction requiring over 2 6 of a second is usually 
considered significant 

2 Inability to make any response whatever Occasionally no 
response will be elicited even though time up to a minute may 
be allowed Such failure to respond may be due to a number of 
factors, among uhidi may be inemioned inhibition of any re 
sponse articulatory block attention diverted by copious or di 
verting imagery absorption in trains of imagery or reverie com 
petition of reaction words or no meaning found m the stimulus 

5 Extremely short reaction time 

4 Repetition of the stimulus word itself 

5 Apparent misunderstanding of the stimulus word The psy 
choanalytic explanation is that in such cases there is a strong 
desire not to understand But this explanation need not be as 
sumed In some cases, cc may aell be true that tliere was a deh 
nite misunderstanding due to faulty learning or indistinct or 
strange pronunciation on the part of the examiner Perhaps m 
all such cases the prepotency of any part of the word is also in 
fluenced by competing ideas or images perseverating from prevz 
ous associations 

6 Defective reproduction of original reaction at second pres 
entation of the stimulus word In the reproduction experiment, 
if die second response differs from ihe first, suspicion of a source 
of irritation arises 
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7 Response iVith Uie same TeacUon word to two or more dif 
ferent slimultLS words This is sometimes called perse\eraiion 
PcrstNcraiion may be due to a certain coniple\ or constellation 
^^hlch dominates consaousness, or to a poserty of ideas or to 
other more significant causes In some cases svhere Uie subject 
susjjccts the nature o£ the experiment he inaj avail himself of 
perseveration to assist in concealment. 

8 SlrflJige or apparently senseless reaction 

9 Perseveration of ideas In this case, though the exact word 
may not be repealed as in number 7, the same idea perseverates 
in luo or more responses*’* 

Titus, eadi response word is classified and scrutinized for 
what It may reveal of the underlying djaiamics of the lestee 
The Jungian approach, imbedded in psychoanalytic con- 
ceptualizations, emphasized the uncovering of tlie individ 
ual s basic drives 

Validity and reliability data were not given m sufiicicnt 
detail to be liclpful m establishing these desirable test quali- 
ties Jung did find dilfcrenccs m response behavior among 
normals and neurotics, men and women, and educated and 
uneducated subjects The pur|>osc, bovsever, was not to clas- 
sify persons but to understand their bcliavior Rapaport 
(19jU) concluded on the basis of his review of the word 
avvociaiion iccliiiiquc that ibis was a useful procedure for 
uncovering emotional feeling tones, aiiiiudcs, and problem 
arcis. However, the investigators, he slated, introduced so 
luaiiy uncontrolled variables into their experiments and 
clinical studies that a defiiiitivc statement of validity and 
iclubiliiy was not feasible* 
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designed to screen out psychotic individuals, m more re- 
cently stated purpose is to help in “ . detecting pathogenic 
subconscious ideas or complexes ” (Rosanoff, p 884) 
According to Symonds this word list differs from Jungs 
The latter locates common compfexes by means of personally 
topical words The Kent Rosanoff Word List, on the other 
hand, consists of commonly used words Therefore it is more 
likely to elicit common responses It is logical to assume, 
then, that deviant response words and other complex indi 
cators are interpretively more significant as pathological 
signs The key to the Kent Rosanoff rationale is the number 
of unusual words associated with the stimulus The extent of 
a subject’s divergence from the expected is gauged by de 
parture from the norms presented in Table 14 


Table 14 Distribution ofTypcs of Response Words for Normal, Psychotic, 
and Defective Subjecu 


Subjects 

Common 

Reactions 

Non 

Specific specific 
% % 

Doubt 
ful Re- 
actions 
% 

Individ 
ual Re- 
actions 
% 

Failures 
of Re- 
action 
% 

1000 normal adults 

85 5 

62 

1 5 

68 


247 insane adults 

66 4 

43 

25 

26 8 


253 defective children aged 
over 9 yrs 

75 2 

82 

2 1 

13 0 

1 5 

125 nonnal white children, 
11-15 yrs 

82 0 

72 

1 6 

86 

06 

175 normal Nvhite children, 
4-30 yrs 

62 7 

42 

32 

18 8 

11 1 

125 normal Negro children, 
ll-15>rs 

75 3 

72 

25 

14 9 

0 1 

175 normal Negro children, 
4-10>rs 

541 

35 

25 

33 2 

67 


Source 
Ifjgunt, ^ew 


Reprmicdv^lhpermiiaoaffWDA J l/«^ 

York, John U Jey i Sosa, Inc, 1938, 7th «1 tioo, TaWc XJVXlII, p. 8S7 


The nonns are based on the responses of 2,100 adults and 
children Otlicr norms gne the distribution of the responses 
of adults, ivhitc and Negro children, and the frequencies 
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A\luch response words ha\e been gi\cn to the 100 stim* 
ulus words 

The stimulus words, illustrated m Table 15, are gi\en 


Table 1 5 The Kent RosanofT Word List and Recording Form 


1 Talile 

2. Dark 

3 Music 

4 Sickness 

5 Man 

6 Deep 

7 Soft 

y Calmg 
0 \fountain 
10 House 
U BlacJt 

12 MuUon 

1 3 Comfort 

14 Hand 
I 3 Short 

16 hruit 

17 Buttcril, 

18 Smootlj 
V) Command 

20 Chair 

21 Sweet 

22 \Nhmle 
21 \Vorrian 
24 Cold 

• 3 Skjw 


26 Wish 

27 Rucr 

28 While 

29 Beautiful 

30 Window 

31 Rough 

32 Citizen 

33 hoot 

34 Spider 

35 Needle 

36 Red 

37 Sleep 

38 Anger 

39 Carpet 

40 Girl 

41 High 

42 \Sorktnc 

43 Sour 

44 r anh 

45 Trouble 

46 Soldier 

47 Cabbage 

48 Hard 

49 Eagle 

50 Stomach 


3l Stem 

52 Lamp 

53 Dream 

54 Yellow 
33 Bread 

56 Justice 

57 Boy 
38 Light 

59 Health 

60 Bible 

61 Memory 

62 Sheep 

63 Bath 

64 Collage 
63 Swift 

66 Blue 

67 Hungry 

68 Pnest 

69 Ocean 

70 Head 

71 Stove 

72 Long 

73 Krligion 

74 Wluikc) 
73 ChUd 


76 

Bitter 

77 

Hammer 

78 

Thirsl> 

79 

City 

80 

Square 

81 

Butter 

82 

Doctor 

83 

Loud 

84 

Thief 

85 

Lion 

86 

Joy 

87 

Bed 

88 

Heavy 

89 

Tobacco 

90 

Bab) 

91 

Moon 

92. 

Scissors 

93 

Quiet 

94 

Green 

93 

Salt 

96 

Street 

97 

King 

98 

Cheese 

99 

Blossom 

100 

Afraid 


i/i» TihtUtiion pp !is4>‘>54 

ittimkd in”il lime and response word are 

nch::':;;nr..r,^[Trrp.'’“ 

:rr"f '-f ^ 

f* Ki*«ii tj** th (he li(i|itrney (liUiihutuX' 

" Icied hcJer ,( 1.0 .e- 


t.r \ lit) f. 
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dividual reaction, 1 e . the response word is not listed m the 
frequency tables These frequency tables are the basic norms 
for measuring the deviations of the response words The 
common reactions predominate in the records of tlie normal 
adults (see Table 14) to the extent of 93 2 percent of the 
responses The psychoti^ on the other hand gives 73 2 per 
cent common reactions^and 26 8 percent individual reac 
tions 

The individual reactions are die material with which the 
clinical psychologist works since Uiey include the responses 
characterized as complex indicators Kent and Rosanoff list 
18 individual reactions not listed in the frequency tables 
and therefore pathologically significant The authors offer 
no validity or reliability data for their word list This proce 
dure has stimulated a great deal of research m the second 
decade of the twentieth century, but little has been done 
in recent years with the Kent Rosanoff Word List Children s 
frequency tables have been established by Woodrow and 
Lowell (1916), and more recently Tresselt and Leeds 
(1953) have published Kent Rosanoff frequency data for 
male and female college students in the age groups from 18 
to 21 and 22 to 24 years * The response word lists m the Kent 
Rosanoff and die Tresselt Leeds frequency tables have many 
words m common For some of these, however, the prorated 
frequencies differ For example, the Kent Rosanoff distnbu 
tion for the stimulus word tah/e shows approximately 26 
percent of the subjects giving the reaction word chair The 
Tresselt Leeds frequency has 85 percent of the college stu 
dents responding with this word In addition there are re 
sponse words not common to both frequency lists indicating 
that the Kent Rosanoff Word List norms are not indiscrimi 
nately applicable to all subjects This is especially significant 


sponse svords in aiphabciical order from anatony to )ou and ranging in 
frequency from 201 for foot to 1 for any of a number of words eg fat 
handle purity Tins is repeated for each of the stimulus words 

sin a personal communication Dr Tresselt has inforrocd the author that 
she IS publishing response word norms for the age groups 26 to 29 and 50 
to 33 jears in the Journal of Genetic P^chology 
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0‘ 


R‘ 

11 

chair 

16 

15 

boy Inend 

Ij 

H> 

penis 

18 

10 

spring 

12 

21 

suicide 

21 

22 

tnounijin 

22 

23 

house 

21 

21 

p iper 

5 

.G 

null nor 

19 

27 

gul friend 

57 

-ft 

screen 

17 

0 

frnne 

20 

11 

man 

36 

13 

lUOSICS 

12 

31 

cut 

11 

3i> 

inte 

u 

3b 

dance 

16 


■ItUiUtonal uords riol iti common 
OihiMii 1 ut 

I %wjrUl 
17 tJitV. 

H (lcj)rcsw.d 
.0 Uiu I 

homoM,xtul 
-‘J tiu^tuibatc* 
or^mtn 
'-» l*u„h 
17 %»ijnicn’ 
l<» daughter 
lt» race 

51 \oi] 
j 7 (it) 


O 


R 

39 

dog 

15 

11 

ta\i 

5S 

12 

mother 

55 

13 

table 

31 

11 

beet 

33 

15 

nipple 

38 

17 

water 

-18 

-18 

suck. 

53 

19 

horse 

28 

aO 

fire 

52 

51 

vagina 

25 

52 

firm 

35 

55 

taxes 

37 

56 

tobacco 

26 

58 

intercourse 

59 

59 

hospital 

50 

GO 

doctor 

39 


Ripnpori List 
23 snjkc 
27 inouili 

30 \(jfe 
32 figlu 

31 sioniacli 
29 masturbitjon 
10 dm 
13 cockroach 
j 1 uoiiiau 
17 gun 
19 iunhand 

50 mud 

51 tnuiicv 
00 hungry 

R— Rapj 

I tilt (> and R Ijuc. 

I one uorii reply 
iiid rKpoiuc \>(>id 
stimulus ucifcls In iddition 
sitiiiulus Uords It iioitd and 


** * >*» die tumulus \*oidt . 

f<dthcfuuii..„rr.,u»(,hctuh,crtu> ,vc 
In each Muiitdus sioril Mu vfwi 

tune 

4 tc tci, idcil lor IJ, I, „( 

JMs irnumcVtsianditj^ of 
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It iJiotJjcr phce in the list Ripaport permits remind 
in^ the leslcc to answer more quickly if too slow and to 
gi\c one word replies if the subject persists in responding 
w ith more llnii one word Immediately thereafter the second 
phase IS bcoun witli the directions for tlie testce to reproduce 
the pievioiis response words to a second administration of 
the stimulus ivord list A ccxlcd record is kept of correct 
md incorrect repioductions and of fast and slow reaction 
limes The icstce may be reminded of the preference for 
identical response words if tJie same words are not being 
giNcn It is further suggested that the examiner inquire into 
apparently misunderstood stimulus words and clarify ques 
tionable responses Immediate inquiry is encouraged m order 
to capture the subjects thought processes which culminated 
in the \aguc and distorted response words A detailed and 
extensive scoring analysis is then made to classify the re 
spouses with regard to the time and content variables The 
assoctatiou disturbances include 

(a) Blocking— olTering no reaction word 

(b) Object naming — naming objects m die examiner s office 
This is usually an exjiression of blocking but sometimes 
of evasiveness 

(c) Definitions — a muUi word definition of the stimulus 
ivord 

(d) Attempted definitions — subjects inclined to offer defini 
lions sometimes in their jiaste offer poor ones (rug — to 
walk on ) 

(e) Repetitions — of the stimulus word (breast-^ breast ) 

(f) Partial repetitions — the stimulus word is included m or 
part of Its constitutes the leaction (boy friend — boy 
farm — farmer ) 

(g) Clang associations — only where no sense relationship can 
be establisliecl Thus breast — chest is not considered a 
clang association while rian — tan or beef — weef is 
so considered 

(li) Phrase completion — the reaction completes a word or 
phrase of which the stimulus word is part us lall) the 
first part These may vary betiveen two extremes from 

(able cloth and fire — place to ta>.i — tiermist 

spring — IS here and city — a large 
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(j) Close reaction piojH.r — no significant departure from the 
sinnulus uord and relevant only if tlie stimulus word is 
kept in mind (screen — through women — other 

breast — two ) 

(j) Vtiributcs — an adjectival association modifying the noun 
vtimulus word or naming a component of the object re 
ferred to bj u {woman — pretty table — wood ) 

(k) hinges — the first and someumes only reaction to the 
stimulus v\ord is a visual image spontaneously rcjiortcd 
by the subject or elicited by inquiry 

(l) Susjiccicd images — the rcacuonword, and sometimes a 
del ly m reaction suggests the presence of an image 
which IS not confirmed by die subject 

(m) Self references — such as son — mine gir/ friend — I 
have none 

(n) I’crsevernuon — (I) rcjKating die same reaction inappro- 

pruiclv on successive stimulus vvords (2) repeating the 
same re iciioii on most or all stimulus words having some 
link lictwceii tlicm {father— person boy fiiend— 
peison mother — |x.rson ) (3) reacting to one 

stimulus-word with a word appropriate to the previous 
siimulasuord {beef — food then nipple — roast ) (1) 
reacting to one stumilus'Vvurd with a word appropriate to 
the previous rc tenon word {u.ater— spring then suck 
— autumn ) ‘ 

(o) word tcjctioiis — cxcluthng muln word definitions 

''hicharc clisvificilKpirauly {social— lots of friends ) 
tpj uiiiclatcd rcactiotis — lui cuniicction can be established 
between the stimulus- ami reaction words (bool— lur 

(‘0 icjciionv— related to the stimulus word in a far 

ictthcd^ manner (» mjtuibate— loss dark— hour 
funeral drprrueii — sex cit ) — policeman 

jent (rankness nan — crcaiion bo\ friend— 

urci^th’) ' ‘ 

(>) Mil Il» .l.iijn, ,|,c 

m iJl iiiii cl urunk— IchI. l,u lel motemeill 

"I /»ug/i — jju tnletcourse — ’ 

^ j I ki'' "** — wiK>itidc or 
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(t) AffecUNC reactions— value judgments, usually adjectives 
{jiiothcr — ‘'nice”, bowel movement — "disgusting ’) 

(u) AUcrmtives— more than one reaction (jiic*— "baby or 
bottle”) . 

{v) Proper nouns— 6oy friend— ’John," or city — "Topeka ” 

(u) Vulgar reactions— ranging from more acceptable coUo 
(juial reactions (bomosexunl — ^"fairy ') to socially alto 
getlier unacceptable ones (mteTcourse— fuck ’) 

(\) Mishearing the stimulus word — hearing bold for bowel, 
or gladiator for radiator 

(y) Not knoiving the stimulus word — either spontaneously 
admitted by the patient, or established by inquiry into 
peculiar appearing reactions Some of these are standard, 
such as orgasm — ‘organs ' 

ha\c also distinguished the following types of reproduc 
tion disturbance 

(a) False unrelated recall — m any of the following forms 

(1) great distance between the original reaction and the 
recall, such as love — ‘life,” then ’woman”, (2) a reversal 
of the sex implied in Uic original reaction— mostly on the 
familial and inter personal words such as father, mother, 
women, man, son, daughter, (S) a shift m the mterpreta 
tion of ambiguous words such as breast — 'shirt ’ — 
"woman,” spring— "flexible’ — ’water’, (4) a reversal of 
mood, such as laugh — “cry”— ’’smile (5) abandonment 

of a multiword reaction, or a definition, or any other 
type of reaction which is highly singular, (6) abandon 
ment of, or switch to, a vulgar word, such as bowel move 

— "shit" — “toilet," or penw—' man prick ’ 

(b) False related recall (c/iair— ' sif — ‘table," depressed— 
‘sorrowful" — 'despondent ) 

(c) No recall 

(d) Delay in recall 

(e) Partial recall (cut— 'healing"— to fieaf ) 

(f) Spontaneously corrected false recall (dog — 'cat "am 

mal No! cat ) ’ 

This IS followed by an analysis of the popular responses 
and the reactions to 20 traumatic stimulus tvords" such as 
love, father, breast, bowel movement, penis, girl friend, 
’’Ibid, pp 40-42 
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suck, ititercoiiTse, QIC Norms are provided for popular 
rcvjxmses and for disturbances in reaction time The authors 
have ilk) m ide available the pathological indices for eacli 
of the stimulus v^ords and for tlie t^pes of disturbed associa 
lions for sdiizophrcnic, depressed, neurotic, and ovendea 
iKJiial prcschizophrcnic subjects as well as the productivit) 
of prcsutntd nornnl lestces The data spell out diagnostic 
toiiclusioiis, tile validity of these findings are anchored to 
iht method of identified psjchiatric groups Reliabiiit) and 
valulii) as attributes of tins test arc not presented b) tlie 
authors ^ 


otter (IOjI) finds some value m tlie applicability of 
t icse pnxedurcs for diagnostic differentiation but he li 
tait ul to jjouu out that a diagnostic method cannot be 
su{Krif^ io the dngnonic nomenclature and diagnostic cri 
Jtria Schafers (1015) discussion of ilic word association 
« inique IS based on the Orbison Lut and the fundamental 
raimnale that the subjects responses are not accidental 
essential frame of reference is psyclio- 
AiiLuiu^x ^^crtnmisinasiliccorc concept. Tins focuses 
ihi? Mini ^ ”atuie of the response word in relation to 
M h ' "" ''‘""■"'"S 11 ‘ouslu processes by 

ibe V, of llns process It Is from 

ihc dit nriM* ' ‘ nonpopular reactions that 
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aspects of the origin of ench idea crowd into consciousness at the 
same time Retarded depressive cases indicate their general in- 
ertia of thought processes, not only by long reaction times but 
also by tlieir inability to effect *i conceptual shift auay from the 
stimulus Word, and by their tendency rather to define it or re 
peat it, etc They frequently cannot even break down the stiniu 
lus idea into its memory connotations In contrast sdiizophrenics’ 
responses frequently abandon concern for conceptual relation 
ships and haphazardly include idiosyncratic memory — or feeling 
— experiences whicli are either loo close to the stiniuJus idea or 
so distant from it that the two may appear altogether unrelated 
(pp 225-226) 

More recent work with the word association technique 
has been reported by psychologists interested vn the problem 
of personality and perception Two schools of thought are 
prominent, one led by Bmner and Postman (1947, 1948) 
and the other by Solomon and Howes (1951) Other investi 
gators have rallied around one or the other m attempts to 
explain the place of perception (including word association 
as one of the media) in personality dynamics and behavior 
The former group, represented by Bruner and Postman be 
lieve that tlie individual’s responsiveness m a situation is a 
function of personal values, attitudes, and feeling tones 
which are reflected in the content and reaction time of the 
responses They posit defense and sensitization processes as 
explanatory variables Solomon and Howes group attribute 
differences m responses to the tamihanty of words DeLucia 
and Stagner (1954) suggest that perhaps both camps are cor- 
rect in their assumptions since all of these variables are essen 
tial ingredients of the intervening thougfit processes Siipola, 
Walker, and Kolb (1955) add the thought that the subject's 
test taking attitude, a function of the personality, will affect 
responsiveness From the point of view of the practicing and 
busy clinical psychologist, this plethora of variables oJfers a 
real stumbling block to the interpretation of response words 
In actual practice, therefore, the clinician uses the response 
words as hints to further probing 
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The Homonym Test of Bodily Concern 


An inicrcsnng niodification is Secord’s (1953) effort to 
cIlmsc in objcciiscly scored i\ord association test to in\C5li 
giic bodily concern From a list of 400 homonyms (tvords 
pronounced the same but ivuh different meanings) he set 
up 1 final series of 75 which ha\c both bodily and nonbodily 
inicipretiiions For e'tamplc. colon and gra/l might elicit 
such b(xlily responses as mtestiue and skin, or nonbodily 
reactions as coiiirna and politics (Secord, pp 480—481) 
Jjveiuy fi\c neutral ' words arc interspersed among the 
75 bodily nonbodily hoinonyiiis resulting in a list of 100 
siunulus words The neutral words do not enter into the 
scoring 


Validity and reliability tlata were based on the scores 
of HO subjects and their Rorschach findings Secord and 
another psychoh^gisi reported acceptable predictions of high 
or lots individual Hoinonyin Test scores for each subject 
rom their Rorschach protocols Similar success tvas obtained 
m lel iiing the tut score to pcrfoniiancc on a body acceptance 
stale Sccord considered this a totally reliable and tentatively 
\ ihd pitKedure for ascertaining the naiiirc of the mdividinl s 
W*‘cability of the results should be 
studcnu selected standardization jxjpulation — college 


5£NT£NCE<OMPtrTIOlV IfCHNJQUE 

**cconinIerea a variation of the* word- 
ilii-iiv of ell! ii*^r *** miagc hts in the greater spec- 
aliiv ill! ” “'idc jxissiblc by the diiccium- 

t z ‘ o phrase Ihus the stimulus word 

ol coiiuiniit* I over the entire universe* 

of jnir, Ii,r r'^ ultas itliud to the* coiiccpt 

nr Ucm n * M^iucncc intioduecd by ihe phruc, 

LT'S """ ■ '"-ncdntely ris.ncts 

pUc and to I jurticular group 
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oE men Tins lias tJic adiaimgeof specificit)^ m probing, but 
It also selves to restrict spontineity and freedom, a factor 
which may be adjudged a disadvantage by some clinical 
ps)chologists The objectivity of scoring is more difficult 
and probably does not reach the level that is possible when 
dealing with single response words This may limit tlie use 
of the sentence-completion test (SCT) or may necessitate 
tlie construction and validation of a large number of sepa 
rate or interrelated sets of completion phrases to be used 
for different purposes 

EmoHonat insight Test 

The history of this procedure is rather brief Its first use 
in personality assessment IS ascribed to Tendler (19S0) who 
employed 20 introductory phrases to ehen directed responses 
as a test for emotional insight This technique represents 
a revolt against (1) the nondirectionaliiy of the wordasso 
ciation test, (2) the rigidity of the Yes No responsiveness 
of the perionahty questionnaires, and (3) the thought pro 
vokmg (m contrast to emotionality provoking) discrimina 
tions essential to answering multiple choice, cross out, rank- 
order, or scale evaluation types of tests 

Tendler established the validity of Ins test by comparing 
Emotion Insight Test sentence completions with biograplu 
cal data and with the choices made by the subjects on the 
W^oodivorlh Personal Data Inventoiyr He considered the 
comparisons quantitatively and qualitatively satisfactory 
Sacks and Levy (1950) criticized this study on inethodologi 
cal and theoretical grounds as being weak But they did agree 
With Ins general conclusion (Tendler, 1930, p 136) Chni 
cally the instrument Jias been found to be of value as a device 
for eliciting attitudes, trends, and significant clues to be fol 
lowed up by further questioning Tins is the chord that 
runs through the various sentence completion tests m tins 
section , , 

Following Tendler s study, several investigators have pub 
hshed data based on tlicir own respective senes oi sentence 
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coniplciions (Cameron, 1938; Lorge and Thorndike, 1941) 
m an cfTou lo study the cflcctivcncss of this procedure as 
a mtdimn for gaining insight into the thought processes of 
disiuibcd persons (Cameron) and into personality differ- 
ences (Lorge and Thorndike) . Not all reports are favorable 
to the seutente completion technique. The more recent tests 
ate iho5C by Stein (1917), Rohde (1957), Forer (1950), 
Rotter (19 j 0) , and Holsoppic and Miale (1954) . 

The VA Senfence-Complefion Test 

I'or want of a belter name this set of incomplete sentences 
lull be called the \'A-SCT. Originated by Murray and Mac- 
Kinnon (Stein, 1017) for the Office of Strategic Services, it 
has been inodified for use by the clinical ps)chologists in the 
Veterans Administration. Some of the partial sentences arc 
(pp. 18-52): ^ 
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of tlic lo^ic siipponing the intcrprciation of tins coniplc 
lion lest Stem tinplnsi/es ihc climcnns inierprctuc skill 
No \aliiluy or rtinbiliiy daii ire offered but dinical cases 
art cited as teideiice of the supplementary usefulness of 
tins procctlure 

As 1 JJ nd to linking inferences regarding the ccstee die 
partnl sentences ln\c been distributed iinong 10 areas to 
ssliich each stem eomnbuies rekvim material 

1 Vtmude of die subject to Ins fjtnily unit and to each of the 
jiarcius 

lUid s family 
7J flu inoihcr 

2 1 he inllucnct of past c\pcrieiiccs 

19 As a child lie 

3 rile primary dm cs (needs iml press) 

«0 1 try hard 

1 The subjects feelings and tlic siiuinons arousing diem 
r»a My gicatcst uoiry is 
5 The te'siec $ ^oals 

0 Mike s fondest ambition 

G riic ideas nhich liasc siluc for die subject and for tv Inch he 
ts Milling to Mork 
5 Mikes fondest ambition 
100 M) goals 

7 The effects of failure and frustration on aspirational and 
energy lesels 

3 MJien Frank saiv Jus boss coming he 

8 The tcsiec s general outlook on life 

1 1 John thought that his future 

9 The subject s attitudes and reactions to other persons 

35 The men under me (subordinates) 

53 Dave felt that the men over him (superiors) 

10 Subject s estimite of hosv others feel toward him 

10 \\ hat they liked about him most nas 

The clinician surveys each completed item m terms of the 
area to which it contributes Tnus results m a running 
story of die subject s expressed attitudes feelings and reac 
tions to the closely related ideas pertinent to die particular 
area (A sentence may contribute to more than one area ) 
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The final product is an unfolding of ideas Avilh regard to the 
indhidual s goals, aspirations, reactions to family, etc., tliat 
rc\eal the subject’s personality dynamics. This test is the 
least objcciisc of those discussed in this section of the chap* 
The interpretation may be characterized as "free.” En* 
cept as a clinical tool used in connection with a test battery, 
there is no literature regarding its validity and reliability. 


Rohdo Sentcnee>Cofnpfefio/i Test 

This is a rcsision of the Pa>ne SCT (1928) with the fi- 
na Items selected after some preliminary work with ninth 
graders, f he 61 stems in this test are included in a four-page 
Oder \uth space for die subject to record any significant 
siaiernem (s) . ^ ° 

After the administration, the entire record is surveyed for 
t’.r’t \ , ‘^^^ervations regarding attitudes of the sub- 

*clf, and people in general 
srinll ii P’ ^)* Etirihcr extensive analysis, be- 

lion h S<^”<^nil impressionistic interprcia* 

is div dc fn, ‘ detailed chart. This form 

and ^ of personality structure 

mernu aititudcs.‘aspirations, achicvc- 

tnii ritini* interests, sentiments, personality 

piohlcim Jv ^* 1 *^' cnvironinciual and emotional 

. .1 ; «"■” need, Chirty need, are 

and inii. * ^^"leisork of Murray’s system) , inner states 
Ku" fa ; ' T ' ’ '80 iditl, narctsm, and su- 

Irencltis arwl r I**-''”tnal and impersonal Iianns and 

r.,^t;e "T “ ' ■ '-’nous aspects of l.fe ol.icl. 

,;,y, t" ■"'«.ed ,...h strong ,«s.tise or negatise feel- 

atile'»,t*,"a!'i',l'''^'‘l"“" >’"l’''''‘'"n consisted of OSO nintli 
>n.nd.l:dVo2,',nv '' ■" >' >-rsolage. One 

J^C niJiTiu It"’ ’^^lectcd to csiabhsh teen- 

sconn,; of tuo judges shuucd 

*t fctrvi telubihty n>c{ficjenis, after 
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an eight month interval rvere 80 and 76 for boys and girls 
respectively These were significant correlations according 
to Rohde While there were some changes in the individual 
variables as a whole the consistency from test to retest was 
good The validity criteria were die teachers ratings of the 
ninth grade children supported by school records The cor 
relations proved to be fcnrly high and positive 
As a clinical tool the value of the Rohde SCT is in elicit 
ing hints to areas of personal reactions to the individual s 
needs press emotional difficulties etc as indicated above 
In tins It differs from other such tecliniques only to the ex 
tent to which the partial sentences direct the testees tram 
of associations It is a rather detailed and time consuming 
test to complete in the manner su^ested by Rohde The re 
liability data seem to be based on insufficient sampling The 
theoretical formulations include the concepts of personol 
ogy and psychoanalytic psychology The Manual has a wide 
variety of normative data on the more significant variables 
along with a detailed discussion and interpretation of the 
protocols of four clinic cases This test sliouJd be used witJi 
teen agers m view of the normative data 


Forer Sfruelured Sentence Completion Test 

This IS the second of the more recent senes of incomplete 
sentences which calls for a formal approach to the scoring 
and interpretation of the protocol Forer (1950 pp 15-16) 
points out global jnterpreUtions from the sentence 

completion tend to be less reliable statistically Uian those 
based upon single item analysis A second important con 
sideration in the development of this test is the infroduciion 
of a high degree of structure for die purpose of fore 

ing the subject to show his hand in those areas of interper 
sonal behavior in which a diagnostic therapeutic team is ape 
to be interested (p 17) Thus the relevancy of the com 
pletions and omissions takes on greater import for idiody 
namic interpretation An examination of the items resets 
much more structure for the Forer SCT than in the VA SCT 
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i£ structure is equated with more words in the introductory 
phrases 

1 uo fonns are in use one cacli for men and women The 
100 sterns arc someishat the same for both sexes, with tlie 
exception of tlie pronouns and the position of seaeral items 
(P iS) 


(M) 9 Hu father al\\a)s 
(t) U Her father always 


The instructions arc tlie usual ones for this type of test- Tiie 
coinplciious arc subjected in an intensive analysis in accord 
ance vwth the check lut shoun m Figure 33 

It should be noted iliat the arrangement of this check Int 
hruijiS together the many variables dispersed throughout 
liic 100 stems tor example, under A Interpersonal F>g 
ures (see 1 igurc 33) the sentence-completion items arc 
j^Toupeal according to the kinds of persons with wliom an in 
dividual usuiily interacts in the course of everyday living 
father (sentences 9 10 33 70. 88 and 9C) . mother, males 
females people and authority each with its relevant sen 
unct<oini>letiou items listed for re*ady reference For cacli 
iiem tlic subjects revealed attitudes is checked off m kccj>- 
mg \wth the dcfimtiom given by Porcr (1930 pp 2 j-- 28) 
in us present state no rchabihty and validity data arc 
avail lb c Ibu 1 $ rccognizcil by Forcr, especially the possi 
biluy tint ihc In^h device of structure could result in siifTi 
citni objctiuny of the completion phrases so as to yield 
mraiui^ful iioriiu This does not preclude as Forcr stresses 
c ice uiictprcuitou of the sentcncc-compleiioii protocol 


Roller fncompfeio Sonfence* fifonlc (ISB) 

Koi'i^L mfxlcrm^tion of the 

Ralleiiwin n *i** eollcp^c siutlcnis Rotter and 

uubaui.ii/ * de^ncil i vcntcncc-corupltiioii lest for use 

eluii r% ' l^'P”****"” Inaddmon the authors su,^_,e-iied 

^ »ur iinni u. tomcn ific ISIl College Fonii intu 



Figure 33. Forer Struciured Senlence Completion Test Check List. 
(Source: B R. Forer, A structured sentence cxmipletion test, J. Pro]. 
Tech. 1950. M-15-S0. pp 22-2$) 
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t I , (r^ I I R F«jct \ uruiiurcd vcnicncc con 

1 ito rr,t Ijy» jj. « .>i) 
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the ISB \duli I onn (for iionschoo! adults) , and six changes 
to cointrt It to tlic liili High School Form " 

I ht. 10 itcim in the ISB arc adnimistered on a blank ^vith 
mstruciions for ilie subject to express Im ‘ real feelings " 
'Ihc phrists are short (p 5) 

I 1 like 
1 1 A inoilitr 
10 Most girls 


I his series is the end product of revisions of previously pub- 
lished inconipleie sentence tests The authors do not con- 
sider this test to he i diagnostic procedure or a technique 
lor iinfo ding the dynamics of the total personality. Rather 
they look n(K>n it as i means of eliciting relevant data to 
Help the elimenn in ensuing interviews with the client. 

Most of the stems arc m the first person, vir , “I,” "My, ’ 

r. Vn"’,'"';' ''■»*>"« •!'“< person pro 

urn lemfuf t„ |.c more clfcciuc in clicmng attitudes in 
for cocmcicnts of 81 

Ir,. rl 1 o'' .'”'" ■>'>‘1 88 for 71 renialc students 

ami 'lo'f/t' '"'‘•rstorer rcluhiliiy for tiso raters is .01 
tliiiis t. mo."" f'-'O'lo records, respeetistly The aii 
lilt liiiil O-,.""' salidiiy tudencc in the ahility of 

limed jliiil' "! “ hctietcii adjusted .ind inalad 

exai. , •■’''"''•-■■■J ftslme a siiecific critical score For 

idcnuru. ' K™"!' of males are correcti) 

Iimi iml ISIl scous‘i'rj"-o“ ""‘j'"'""-''" olassifien- 

dent* icitKitivWv I* bj for women and nitn vtn- 

uinnuiii uul -m^ '* ''tikncsscs inherent m m- 

s. 'iiX idf e?,: ;,': >1- auUmrs 

Clhticmv \ ei,l„c,men "‘“l '«sp>alile silldil) cic 

<hm<l„ll rmlCilul, and s il„ht, sliidj bf 

■ 1 . n >»») With colkuc .vtiuhnts alld 
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noncollege female adults yielded (1) interscorer reliabili 
ties of: 90 and above (2) test retest reliabilities ranging 
from 38 to 54 with the higher reliability coefficients at 
tnbutable to the noncollege women (indicating less varia 
biluy and greater stability for this group) (3) comparable 
normative data (or scores) for this college group as was ob 
tamed by Rotter and Rafferty with their college population 
and (4) &orae^vhat similar screening results using test scores 
and the need for counseling as the criteria 

The ISB is easily and quickly completed on a single sheet 
With the examples in the Manual (Rotter and Rafferty 
1950 pp 14-18 55 86) serving as guides each response is 
scored as 

1 Omtsston response — this usually has no quantitative value 

2 Conflict respo ise — according to iis severity a conflict re 
sponse ranges m value from least to most 4 5 or 6 points (i e 
the higher the point value the more confliciual the response) 

3 Positive response— the extent to which die response dis 
closes adjustment from good to best is assigned a numerical 
weight of 2 1 orO (le the better ihc adjustment the lower the 
point score) 

4 j\eut)al response— a\\ of these are scored 3 points 

According to this system of numerical weights the higher 
the score the greater the maladjustment tenor of the sen 
tence completions In addition to this quasiobjectivc mode 
of analyzing the protocol the illustrated interpretations of 
SIX dime cases in the Ifaiiiw/ disclose a qualitatnely free 
idiodynamic elaboration of the responses mirroring the 
familial social sexual and general altitudes as ncll is the 
character traits of the tesice 


Holsopple Miale Sentence Completion Test 

This is the latest in the senes of sentciicc<ompItUon tests 
to appear m the literature of clinical diagnostic and |.crson 
ahty assessnient tools The deaelopnicnt of snU another pn 
jeeme test ts justified by Holsopple and Mule (I >->1) 
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the grounds tliat less training is required for competence 
uiih this technique and that tins particular set of sentence 
toinpletion stems goes beyond eliciting conscious material 
from t!ic subject The 73 stems they claim, have met seseral 
criteria to enhance their usefulness for eliciting relativel) 
iinjx.rsonal responses so that tlic testee uould feel freer to 
express his re*al thoughts attitudes and feelings with a mini 
mum of personal threat and anxiety 

In regard to interpretation the authors state their belief 
diat in us jirescnt form thev cannot recommend an objec 
jiic anal>sis of the response phrases They prefer a sentence 
j> seiuencc scrutiny and s)ntJicsis of these phrases into a 
impression of the emire protocol (This has been la 
treled free inicqireiation by this author ) 

the pre«m liu of opening stems came from many 
((irrV< ”■* a survey of over 1,7 


700 


r.,. I iroin a survey ot over 1,/uL 

PiMTlnJ (Holsopple and Mialc, 1351 
I arc mually ccrum than 

- f athers should karn ihaL 
t J I he most pk jsam drt ims 
j/ \ iiusfuluu isonuii should 

<3 IcsuhVeihesc 

cjflmf the cliaracicrmic completions' for 

pkiiuii nrijt 1^ ^ scnience-coiii- 

'nd c rluln, ;"'''‘P''-“"un far cadi Rdlibiluy 

nwc lint Inn emd '“'■"’o' Holsuppic and Mialc rccog 
cd.nl a n' "" on d.c skill and 


«n»K=n.o„. 

I 'em n inu d'mu'.f 'i ■’"'’'‘"""n of die fuiir scnuncMuin 

niMiMi Caitii,,,„» inf (sscT) rim icsi 
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consists of GO items in tJie first person Interpretation is a 
function of the tester s chmcal judgment of the degree of dis 
turbince shown in the subject s attitudes toward mother fa 
ther, famWy unit women heterosexual relationships friends 
and acquaintances superiors subordinates equals fears 
guilt feelings own abilities the past the future and goals 
The Items contributing to eacli of these 15 variables are 
listed in the SSCT Rating Sheet (Sacks and Levy 1950) in 
the same maimer as in the Forer check list Sacks reports re 
liability as evidenced in the agreement among psychologists 
ratings Agreement between the clinical findings by psychia 
trisis and the interpretation of the SSCT protocols by psy 
chologists IS also reported as high These reliability and va 
bdity procedures are weak m that too much weight is given 
to the unmeasurable variable of interpretive skill and the 
concepts of psychiatric nomenclature 

Short Form Sentence Projection Tzst Khne (1948) 
has introduced this test which consists of 10 incomplete 
stems Each is assumed to probe in a particular projection 
area eg 2 Going to parties is usually is assigned 

the role of probing social adjustment while 4 Manypeo 
pie find It difficult to is presumed to inquire into the 
testee s inhibitions and facilitations of motivation Inter 
scorer reliability is 8G but no other reliability and validity 
data are presented Tins test might be useful the author 
claims as a brief clinical device but u is m its most unre 
fined state as described by Khne 

SAM SCT Trites Holtzman Templeton and Sells 
(1953) describe the SAM SCT used in the United States Air 
Force for predicting pilot training success 

AlOD/F/CAT/ONS OF Tf/£ ASSOCMT/OA/ TFCHNIQUE 

In this section are presented tliose evaluative procedures 
built on the fundamental pnnaples of personality projec 
tion characteristic of the word association and sentence com 
pletion techniques but ivith modified stimulus material The 
following personality tests exploit partial and complete 
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sioriLS, proserbs, and (picstions to elicit responses, and they 
also serve as a means of directing the associations of tlie in* 
dnidua! in the elTort lo uncover specific personal mateual 
Insttul of limiting the subject to a word or phrase, freer 
rein is perniilicd the breadth and depth of the individual’s 
thought processes by encouraging greater responsiveness 
This mciliod is not loo far dilTercnt from the TAT, MAPS, 
or the* DfT in which the lestcc is asked to tell somctlung 
about the stimulus picture. 


T/io Made/ine Thomas Comp/efion Stories Test (WTT) 


Mills (l‘)51) uses a translation of Tlioinas’ (1937) stories 
in a prehmmary study with clemciuary school children. Two 
<jf the 15 M'lT stones aie (Mills, 1953, pp 139-1 10) • 

1. \ ho) (or girl) goes to school During recess he docs not 
plaj wuh ilic other children He stays all by himself m a 
lorncr. W hs^ 

7. It u Sunday This hoy Ins been taken for a ride wuh 
M«»tlicr and lather U|Km their return home. Mother is 
sad Uhy> 


' ndiir iiiisirucmrca admmisiration is suggested Tlie 
iltnis are read to the stibjtcl and the scrbalued rcsitoliscs to 
t le i|otsuoits arc iccotilcd scrliitttit The tesiee is cntoiir- 
to produce sigiurtcaiil luaicrnl 1 here ts no forinali/cd 
uuKle ol tlcaliug ttiih the prouKol Popular or capcclcd 
iiiui bisc bttn assigned to each story stnnulus Tor exam- 
pie. Slot) nun, her 1 most usually cheus ihtuia rtgarding 
It nature o die icsiccs social adjnsliiiLiit. aggicsslon. cs* 
ai^c. Klnxil coiidnci. iiul uarbercliild rclalioml.ips blur) 
iiicr I may disilose ic-ksam altitudes and re'.vcttons to- 
‘7 M'lls fuiihcr suggests that intcrpre- 
lui ii" * In (ail, (hniiKia in accordance vuih 

I»>choin. lytic M.lb’ 
icUimourniil ' i*'*' P'‘**htatious regarding ih'S 

htmiul of adnmimraiion and nil 

opun-l pKxcdurc IS un* 

1 I I Iiini)ur has Win cxicmlcd upuiul li> thi. 
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college level by Mills (1954) Again 15 situations are struc- 
tured, viz (pp 18-19) 

1 A student is in college He for She] writes a letter home 
\VJiat does he say in die letter? 

13 Among all the novels and stones he has heard and read, 
ivhich one does he like the best of all? “ 

The responses, or thema are analyzed for revealing mean 
ings in 16 or more life variables On the basis of a limited 
number of cases, Mills suggests that time may be the most 
significant differentiating factor in the degree of adjustment 
Certainly the greatest lack m both of these techniques (story 
completion for children and college students) is well de 
signed \ahdation studies 

Two otlier varieties of tins procedure are Kommrs 
(1949) Marriage Problem Story Completion Test and Har 
rowers (1950) Most Unpleasant Concept Test In the 
former, fi\e marital problem situations, each printed on a 
card are presented to the subjects for elaboration It is 
claimed that iliese are good openers for premarital ind 
marital counseling sessions Harrowers test lias elements of 
both the drav/ing and the association techniques The 
testee is asked (p 214) What is the most unpleasant thing 
that you can think of? or I want you to think of the most 
unpleasant thing you can imagine Then the testee is told 
And now I want you to draw it for me This is followed 
by the subject s description of the drawing and associations 
to It Figure 34 presents the drawings and tiie assocntions of 
one of Harrow er s clients 

The interpretive frame of reference is obviously psycJio 
analytic with syanbohsm fumisbing the basis of dynamic in 
ferences Validity and reliability data are not included 

The insight Test 

Another approach to eliciting raw data winch could lead 
to inferences, interpretations, and diagnostic classifications 
WTlns IS similar to ihe projccltve icclinique in which open ciidctl qu« 
tioni are put to the client to ^mit almost unJiimtcd rofwnsmtr 
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js Sargents (1953) Insight Test Tins is a paper and pencil 
projective technique TJie test consists of a set of 15 situa 
tious called annatures In each set there is a conflict situation 
requiring the testee to resolve or handle it The subject s re 
plies may be written or given orally The responses center 
about the answer to tno questions about the armature prob 
lem situation What did he (or she) do and why? and 

How did he (or she) feel? Tlie appropriate pronoun is 
used with the form for men or women There are two al 
ternate forms four in all for men and women The areas 
probed are conflicts in familial opposite sex interpersonal 
(social and friendship) vocational religious and health re 
lations Sargent details an extensive scoring system to yield 
quantitative and qualitative personality data for inferences 
and interpretation Rather complete case materials and il 
lustrative protocols are presented in the Manual 

Normative data are based on psychiatncally diagnosed 
groups with the emphasis on empirically and clinically de 
rived evidence Interscorer reliability is acceptable but test 
retest reliability for the individual subjects is low This once 
again focuses on the problem of this type of internal consist 
ency assessment with ps>chiamc subjects With regard to 
the validity of tlie test Sargent stresses that she has been un 
able to find a satisfactory external criterion with which to 
correlate the test data She did find agreement between In 
sight Test data on the one hand and clinical findings other 
test results and differential psychiatric group patterns on 
the other As a clinical tool this test offers some means of 
gaming revealing material 

The Proverbs Test 

Baumgarten (1944 1952) reports aninterestmg study us 
ing proverbs to measure employee altitudes This Spruche 
test or Proverb Test consists of 240 proverbs loaded m the 
direction of labor and social relationships The testee selects 
eight correct and eight incorrect proverbs from this list and 
then indicates uliy lie agrees or disagrees witli eacJi In the 
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laiicr pha5c the inclKidual may express his inner feelings 
and auitudes regarding work or an) other topic selected by 
the tcitcc. Uaunigaricn indicates, for example, that selection 
of “Work makes life suect” is rcllcctixe of a positive attitude 
or adjustment to work, A disapproval proverb such as “Bit- 
ter vwjrk. sued slumber” mirrors a negative work attitude 
or adjustment. No supixjriing data for this technique’s rclia- 
bilit) atid validity have been furnished. 

Rabin and Uroida (1018) followed up this technique. 
'I'licy selected 11 proverbs and administered them to 75 
student nurses (nonnals) and 21 variously diagnosed pa- 
licnis. In both, ilic subjects selected tlic 10 “best” proverbs. 
'I lie patients were rctiuircd to give re.'isons for their choices, 
lint tlic normal gtouji was not required to. The selections of 
the two gtoups were cum{)ared. and ilirce proverbs showed 
a 20 jKTLcm or higher difference in preference by both 
grtm|». 'lliU aiiempi at a differential based on preferred 
proverbs is extremely tcmioiis and S|>cculativc. However, 
topically meaningful material is obtained in the inquiry — 
.vs seen in the case illustrations of the jxnicnts. No leliabiliiy 
and v.ilidity arc claimed. The .itiihors stress ilic value of the 
(oiitenl of the associations with the proverbs.** 
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animal selected (with its socially accepted stereotyped traits, 
VIZ , hon for mastery, fox for cleverness, etc) and the \er' 
bahzed rationalizations 

This author lias used a projective question by asking 
clients to indicate n^honi they considered to be the greatest 
person who ever lived and why This usually has resulted in 
information regarding the individual s personal aspirations, 
values, and goals David (1955) describes the Projective 
Question (PQ) based on somewhat the same principle as 
Cole’s questions, i e, that social stereotypes are part of the 
cultural heritage, have meaning for persons (whether valid 
or not) , and therefore may be utilized to bring to light a 
persons thought content with regard to motivations, feel 
mgs, attitudes, and aspirational levels One question is 
asked, ‘ What would you like to be if )ou were not a human 
being? ’ (p 296 ) Tins is followed by an inquiry which 
should reveal as much as possible about the subject s choice 
In an exploratory study David has encountered some prob 
lems in handling the answers, but he gives the overall im 
pression that the statistical data jusiiiy iuitber research Pos 
sibilities of differentiating among psychiairically identified 
groups of subjects are good enough to merit furiJier uork 
with this procedure 

SUMMARY 

These techniques appear to be theoretically sound m that 
the logic of the relationship between a word, a phrase, or a 
story and its associated situation, event, or person has been 
accepted as a principle of psjchology as the theory of red 
integration The difficulty is specifically centered about the 
methods to be used to validate the assumed connection be- 
tween the particular stimulus mafeixal and us ehcued re 
sponsc. TJie studies reported in this cliapter have attempted 
to handle the issue by comparing die responses of psjclnatn 
cally defined groups with normals (or tlie method of contnst- 
ing groups) Success has been varied but not of such stature 
as to give comfortable assurance tint Uicsc techmquts are 
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significanily vaJid. Some of ihe developers of the more re- 
cent tests iia\e not nttenipted to measure tlie reliability and 
\alidit) of tlicir procedures. It uould seem iliat they are 
more iiueresied iti thinking with paper and pen than with 
testing their tools in the field. All oC the test authors stress 
the chnjcil contributions of their jjarticular tests. TJie fact 
that rtsjxinsc material c.an be used as clues to furiiier prob- 
ing h) the ps)chologi5i or psychiainst is one of the major ad- 
s.ini.igcs of these procedures. Iloucvcr, the current trend 
among projcctitc lest constructors and many clinical psychol- 
ogists seems to be an osercinpli.'isis on practicality and de- 
rising pcmttil iitfortnatiott ssitU loo UcUe cc^rd for tiie 



miscellaneous projective techniques 



|r IVAS INEVITABLE THAT THE REPERTORV OF PRO 

jective methods should include techniques requiring the 
testee to do more thin verbalize about standard stimuli as 
in the inkblot and the picture story procedures or respond 
to partially completed stimulus material as m the drawing 
completion and association tests Therefore the development 
of tests requiring the subject actually to manipulate stimulus 
objects was not unexpected In these devices the testee 
builds a miniature private world organizes an individualistic 
design or engages m an idiosyncratic pattern of activity 
These activities are accomplished with a number of objects 
from which a wide variety of physical situations may be con 
structed usually involving ideas of personal and social rela 
tionships in a new medium The fundamental theoretical 
postulates supporting these tests do not differ from those 
stated m the preceding six chapters The difference between 
the previously discussed tecJiniques and those in this chapter 
inheres in the nature of the stimuli Tins has been character 
ized by Frank (1948) as the difference between a constitutive 
or an interpretive task on the one hand and a constructive 
undertaking on the other In otlier words the procedures 
described in the earlier chapters of Part III have required 
that the subject assign meaning to unstructured or imorphous 
stimulus objects (constitutive) or elaborate on an already 
structured situation (interpretive) The techniques of this 
clnpter demand that the client organize discrete objects 
(which individually have definite structure and shape) into 
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1 jiicinjUgful jwticni Tlie dtfiniic objects cnible ilic subject 
u» deal more concretely and rcilistically with the stimuhts 
Hguru to build an allusive situation, especially if he is 
unable to ded with phenomena on an abstract level (as 
would be the ease, for example, in the inkblot procedure) 

I bus, the techniques in the fust section of this chapter are 
more feasible with some children and adults and with in 
teUeciually retarded persons Uian the constitutive type of 
lest ' 

in the constructs e test approacli die subject has to organize 
and build m keeping with a central concept, be it concrete 
or absiract In the process of planning and/or actually ma 
luptiluing the objects the testee draws upon his own re 
sources, i e , his own perceptions and apperceptive mass to 
eoiiiplelt the imposed task The techniques of this type ire 
discussed lu the first section 

THE CONSTRUCTtVE PROCEDURES THE WORLD TESTS 
AND THEfR MOO/f/CAT/ONS 

I rom the of view of chronology Umenfcld (1939) 
oiininitcd this icthnujuc It has since undergone revisions 
by lluhler ind Kelly (1911) Buhlcr (I9">0),and liolg^ir and 
1 ocher (1917) ilombur^trs (I9J«) Diamatic Production 
lest is in earlier deselopineni 


lowen/e/d Wotld Tecfinique ll>VT) 
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quired in Lowenfeld s version the above are suggested as a 
minimum for building a set These cathartic media may be 

adapted for use with subjects from preschool age and up 

depending on the nature of the objects introduced into the 
situation Lowenfeld feels rather strongly that this therapeii 
tic procedure should not be used as a means for evaluating 
an individual s personality Tins admonition is given despite 
the recommendation that detailed observational notes of the 
subjects play activity be kept and tJiat inquiry be made 
regarding the objects being used There seems to be a con 
tradiction in her insisting that personality dynamics should 
not be assessed from the test performance yet requiring close 
attention to the child s behavior 

Certainly it is sound testing and therapeutic procedure 
to observe to interpret and to predict m order to decide 
on the next step It appears as though the facts are being 
half used to tell a whole story Perhaps some justification 
may be seen m Lowenfeld s sincere belief that the present 
World Test technique yields only superficial aspects of ilie 
child s ideation But if the observational data of the child s 
play activity have any purpose m the service of therapy 
beyond mere description it is to give the thenpist an idea 
of progress being made and to provide direction to ensuing 
therapeutic efforts This is accomplished m a continuous 
evaluative process 1 e , the effects of past play activity with 
the world objects, the changes that have been or are taking 
place and the predictions in regard to future effects of con 
tmued manipulation and ventilation with the world mate 
rials 

The following versions of the world tccfimque are 
grounded m the notion that it is logical to stop at a point 
in the construction procedure to record the inicrprctaiions 
and inferences of Uic individuals activities and vcrbaliza 
tions (presumably even in a nontherapy situation) flow 
ever. Lowenfeld s questioning of (he adequacy of the de 
dtictions and conclusions regarding personality d> namics and 
structure based ou one testing session is valid m the sense 
that the greater the sampling of segments of behavior 
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{rcpcitcil ^\orld consiTuctiom) , the moie rtprescntative 
be lilt uhinuic inftrtncts about the person 

The World Test 

lUihkraiuI Kelly {1911) and later Bulilcr (1950) adapted 
the Ujutnfeid \Vor!d Ttthnttpic idea and materials to their 
World Test Thw tomisicd of luo sets of objects, one of 100 
and the other of JOO iicins of sarious hinds 

The inipcius for this development is Buhler’s interest in 
lan^enfclds infcrence*s from her U'orld Technique and a 
desire to validate and standardize them tvith expcrinicntal 
and euntrol groups of duldren The colored objects, atirac 
live to children ind conducive to stimulating play activity, 
ate faul) realistic ininuture rcjirotluctions of persons, am 
mals. ind tilings seen by children Tlic subjects arc 
encournged to play uiih tlic toys m any way they desire 
and to make soiiieihmg* wuh ilitm The average lime for 
building a world is 50 minutes Tlic final product is sUtched 
v\uU cixled symlKils reproducing item placements In addi* 
tioii, records of the tcstccs verbalizations and consiniction 
activities arc made The analysts of the construction ele- 
lucnts and iiuKk of reproducing the world is illustrated m 
Ial>lc 10 bhccl 1 IS designed for organizing the varieiv of 
objcvis. while sheet d simplifies the aiialytie-al process by 
pcrmiinn^ tixlcd reproduction of the world construction 
svub uci,,hts fur seofing The sclcricd objects arc divided 
imosi„mncintwurldsipii aj^rcssivc IW /ti«u^rfn.i /rrvnv 



Table 16 World Test Scoring Sheet 
Scoring Sheet No 1 


Birthdate 
Age School 

Occupation 


Types of Elements Used Used 

J People ( ) 

Men ( ) 

Women (2 nurses) ( ) 

Children ( ) 

Police and Rreraen ( } 

Soldiers ( ) 

2 Animals, Domestic ( ) 


3 Animals, Wild ( ) 

Lions and tigers ( 

Elephants ( 

Camels ( 

Snakes ( 

Alligators ( 

Apes and monkeys ( 

4 Houses ( ) 

Residences ( 

School ( 

Church ( 

Hospital ( 

Jail { 

Jiailtyj}}' sTaPoo f 

Hangar* ( 

Fire station* ( 

Gas station* ( 

Lavatory ( 

5 Vehicles ( ) 

Cars ( 

Trucks ( 

Fire engines ( 

Airplanes ( 

• lacludM ooiy in the JOO-p etc kc 


Types of Eclmcnts Used 

Boats ( ) 

Trains ( ) 

Buses* ( ) 

Ambulance* ( ) 


6 Enclosures ( ) 

Walls ( ) 

Fences ( ) 

Hedges ( ) 

7 Constructions ( ) 

Bridges ( ) 

Tunnels ( ) 

Pavement* ( ) 

8 Nature ( ) 

Trees ( ) 

Flowerbeds* f ) 

Meadows ( ) 

lakes,* SNVunming 

pools ( ) 

River ( ) 

Rocks* ( ) 

9 War Implements ( ) 

Cannon ( ) 

Tanks ( ) 

IP Olhcrobjccts* ( ) 

Sign posts ( ) 

CascJjjie pumps ( ) 

Ice cream iv agon ( ) 

Merry go-round ( ) 

Fruit stand ( ) 

Milk bottles ( ) 

Mail box ( ) 

Tombstones ( ) 

Ollier ( ) 


Tahlc 16 ^Vorld Test Scoring Sheet — (.Conlinu/d) 
Scoring Sheet 2 


Nati\c Age Dale Ref No 


S>mpioms 

Cheek 

Ten- 

tative 

Weight 

A Sii;nj (vXijiJTcMuc UorJds) 



1 Soltlieri fijjhung 


1 A 

2 \nmnls biting nr wild animals, (W A ) present 


2 A 

3 \ccideni3 (firM, crashing, killing, burying, rob* 


3 A 

Ijery) 


1 Sit,tu (1 inpiy \N«rlds) 


1 H. 

1 0i in y) elements 


2 f*ns th tn 5 ty |ics 


2 E 

i People oinutcd 



( i> So {At pic 


3 E 

(b) Only children 


2 E 

(c) Only soldiril and |xjjcc 


1 2 E 

CUR \S\«\ds> ' 

Cl isediicdds 



(a) M iny i njll end /sed areas 


1 c 

(b) Tculof neatly toul enclysuec 


2 C 

2> Diurx u ],ed ctotldi 



(a) Flcmcnu in unfitiing places 


1 D 

(b) Dtieonnccted units 


2 D 

(c) CJiiouc arrai ,,cnje»iis of ncim or groiiiJS 


3 D 

5 K vvS v.i>iUl> 



(a) St‘ eiiunc arm genirnis 


2 R 

lb) Hirwn faniisulsor jjcople 


3 R 

TtjlSt MUlilM 



VN ,, 1 (Sji liolic \fr4rgciMemj) 
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world both during and after its construction, and general 
behavior 

The major study with this technique was published by 
Buhler, Lumry, and Carrol (1951) as a standardization for 
the World Test They used normal, problem, and retarded 
groups of American and European boys and girls ranging 
from 4 to 16 5 years of age The world constructions of each 
subject were surveyed for content, organization, and idio 
dynamic meaning Since the tesiees were from different na 
tions ivith variations in subcultures and attitudes, the com 
pansons had to be sufficiently flexible to allow for these 
factors (see Buhler, 1952) By estabhslung the sings as the 
criteria, Buhler et al , found statistically significant differ 
ences bettveen normal children, on ilie one hand, and prob 
lem and retarded ciiildren, on the other No such reliable 
distinction was made between the problem and retarded 
groups based on the World Test signs Just as notewortliy 
are the dynamic interpretations made from the youngsters' 
descriptions and interpretations of tlieir uorlds Figure 35 
presents three cases with their world constructions and 
interpretations 

Again, statistically significant dilfercnces m the presence or 
absence of signs and qualitative interpretations separated 
the normal subjects from the group of retarded, withdrawn, 
and stuttering individuals Discriininations among the latter 
subjects could not be made solely on the basis of the signs 
These authors felt strongly m favor of applying the knoul 
edge gained in this manner for the ensuing or continuing 
tJjerapy TJie cmpliasis in this study was on children The 
use of this technique with adults was explored by Michael 
and Buhler (19-15) with 227 neurotics The results were 
encouraging and warranted furtiier investigation of the fca 
sibility of tins procedure as a personality assessment device 

A new version of the World Test has been released by 
Buhler and Mansoii (1956) The basic construction concept 
IS retained in this revised test In place of manipulating 
actual miniature objtxis, the subject is asked to build a 
world on paper This is actoiuplishcd by presenting the 




I UotM 1 cii Comtruttions and Interpretations (see 
alv> jw^cs 3J7 and 3J8) (Source C k Lurar^, Study of World Test 
liuractcmttcs at a batii for discrimination bctvsccn \arious clinical 
caic^oncv In C llulilcr C k Lumry, and H S Carrol. WorldTeit 
Vandardi^Itoii Stu (i«, Quid Care Monogr, I9 jI, ^o A. pp 30, 31. 


Cave No 1 it a ic\cn year old l)o> ol average intelligence All ob- 
uinablc cvnlcnce vecintd to iiiUicaic a nonnal vscll rounded adjust 
meni. Recorded coiucruiioii and fiction pb> MaVmg a tovsn" (V 
.ln,>c up |1,« „„pp.d (or . ,>ol,cc,nun. tun.cj . corner .Ad 
U 1 At 'V'’’ lady ".ll-cd into her 

u, Tr . t,‘f ‘"'t'; " O'lic utMicr. Kent out 

dr, ImAIic"'' ^ “"J L.ndcd ajatn) Tjpo ot 

numbcroIsjnrptomr-O Th,. 
^ toln H r ‘ ''l>'>=“"U'"ni ot .n army camp in 

u™n ! P^f'' «’ atcutlomcd l,u..nesr in d.c 

tu t uA iHc r. ‘ ■" Aitoundmgv lie doc. 

l ttKnt .» a 10,1 ^t",* at'ton I,ul die annj camp i. merely 

IHAA . le }Tl U u"‘ II". . 0 , 1,1 ptouvol 

tl.i!,!,- I » '•'11 ■iiiti.raied emt, union ol a iioimally jdjuilcd 



Figure So (CoH/iiiutfrf) Caic No 2 is a nine jear old l>o) of 
aserage intelligence He as described as shy sensitise and resen ed 
He had di/Ttculty in maLmg contacts mdi the odicr children and star 
\ery reluctant to enter tlicir play The teadicr reported that he s*as 
doing sery poorly in scliool despite his average mtclligcncc Recorded 
conscrsation and fiction play (lie looked tjucstioningly at the 
examiner before he svould approath the materials Upon being rcav 
sured he placed quietly with the objects and occupied hiimclf with 
arranging and rearranging die fences and animals ife appeared to !< 
somcvsliat fearful sshen directed questions v^crc asked No sjKintancuus 
conversation was offered) Making a farm Types of clcmcnts^l 
number of clcnieiits>— 72 number of symptoms—} (No ]>euplc used 
less than 5 types of elemenu dosed world) This child completely 
closes 111 his construction He used no (xropic and limited huusclf ii 
animals trees fences and (wo houses No fiction play apfscared V 
clinical niicrprclaiion of the symptoms present su^csted that this 
child vtas reacting to an emotional situation by a rigid prutcciiuii an I 
closing off of himself from socsal <oaaas Tins defense was of a patmr 
nature The small number of clcinciits might indicate an ciiiutiotul 
anxiety or blocking wind) was imcirrnng v itli mtdkctual dficicmy “ 
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testee with twelve small drawings (each one printed on 
gummed paper) , a symbol list depicting schematic drawings 
to represent a wide variety of objects and persons m lus 
everyday world, and a slieet of paper 18 by 24 inches The 
subject may use any combination of the original drawint^s 
and symbols to create an entirely idiodynamic ivorld on the 
sheet of paper He may paste one or more of the gummed 
original drawings on the sheet of paper, connect them by 
roads, lakes, mountains, or any other tvay, between the 
gummed original pictures (if more than one is used) the 
testee is encouraged to draw m any figures (Jiuman and/or 
objects) to make a meaningful and integrated tvorld After 
building the tvorld the examiner requests the testee to label 
It and then to tmte a story about it Tins technique is 
feasible with children and adults and may be administered 
individually and witli groups 

The subjects constructions are analyzed with the help of 
an eight page Protocol Booklet (Buhler and Manson, 195G) 
ivJiicJi Ins space for objective recording of (1) clinical 
observations, (2) the sequences m building the various parts 
of the paper and pencil world with particular reference to 
the frequency and placement of the different human and 
nonhuman figures (3) the drawings themselves, and (I) 
the tester s analysis and interpretation of each world drawing 
The Manual lias 12 world drawings with a detailed inter 
pretation for each The technique lias been under continued 
experimental scrutiny to enhance its value as an assessment 
procedure and as a means of ascertaining a person s reactions 
to his environment, the people and objects in it, essential 
motives and attitudes, and sources of normal and pathological 
living 

TJie initnl investigation was carried on with 91 adults 
and 22 children of both sexes and ranging in age from 6 
to 85 )cars These subjects were classified into six ps}chiatTic 
grotips adequately adjusted, neurotic, character disordered, 
borderline and psjchotic, and bnin damaged persons Crossl) 
normative data was set up on the basis of these subjects 
world draw mgs in terms of ihciiie frequencies, use ofsjmbols, 
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ind tlic niiiirc nnd content of the different worlds drawn 
l)> the ie*stees In addition qinliiatue characterizations for 
the devclc pineiuil and total features of the worlds by each 
of ilic ii\ ps^chiairically identined ^jroups were described 
While no statistics arc offered as salidity and reliability 
evidence there ire suincient discriminating aspects to merit 
continued resenrdi with this instrument Uuhlcr and Manson 
^i\e J.J 5U^-,estions for funlicr study in order to approach 
ihe ansuers to nnny as yet unanswered methodological 
ihcotciicil and interpretive problems 

Bo/gar Fise/ier World Test 

The interc'st m applying world-eonsiruciion procedures to 
adults was the cemnl notion of llolgar and Iischcr (1917) 
in their adiptmon of the World Test Moreover these 
elinicims ftnused on individinl pttttrns of coping with life 
railier thin on dnoUous They felt tint clinical classification 
sieiniucd from these idiodyuamic interpretations as the 
iniifjinit Inclvj^round v^ith the behavioral descriptions and 
mferetuts in the fixial position They called their lest the 
1 iitic World 

1 his test his dii pieces distributed among 15 caicgorie*s 
o( uiuiuturc TepriMiuctions of everyd ly oljjects jsersons and 
iiiiiuits 111 itiriciivc eolors In i pilot study they admin 
wiereil il e tc»i to 100 picsiiiiied normal men ind women 
I lie ce list iiu Hulls of each subject weic scored for 
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I Conlents, te, the icuuil idiomatic meaning (s) it Inch the 
subject IS investing in Ins Little World and winch are the end 
result of a deternuning jnolivanng process, 

5 Behavior, it, die willingness, work method, speed, and 
certiinty” {p 122) with which the subject builds the Lmle 
^Vorld, and 

0 Verbalizations, ivlucli are recorded and utilized as part of 
the total interpretation although they are not an essential re- 
quirement in tins procedure 

Norms were established in this study for nonpsychiatri 
cally involved adults Bolgar and Fischer reported high cor- 
relations between test signs and biographic excerpts High 
validity was claimed for tins technique with adults In a later 
tn\estigation, Fischer (1950) reported her findings with 
psychotic, organic, neurotic, intellectually superior, and 
presumably intellectually low average groups of subjects ® 
There were sufilcient variations in tJie scorable elements of 
their Little World constructions to indicate significant differ- 
ential trends between the normal and the clinical groups 
The poorly adjusted yielded empty, overcontrolled or under 
controlled, socially imbalanced, and low energy level final 
products Actual reliability and validity data were not re 
ported except that validity might be inferred from the 
differences between psychiatrically identified groups of 
testees Morris (1951) expressed the opinion that the World 
Test method of personality evaluation had the twofold 
advantage of eliciting thought content like tlie TAT and 
yielding personality dynamics similar to the Rorschach Ink 
blot Test 


Dramafie Procfucfions Test 

This version of the world construction technique was 
devised by Homburger (1938), a child analyst In order to 
probe the imagination of youngsters Homburger made 

2 In her paper Fischer (I9a0) does not give an impression that warranu 
the assumption that the last two groups consist of well idjasted persons 
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frame of reference in ^vhicli a subject responds to a stimulus 
in terms of his oun perceptions and t/ierefore ins response 
(mosaic construction m this instance) is expressive of Jus 
own personality Ps>choanalytic conceptualizations, accord 
mg to the originator of the iNfosaic Test do not enter 
significantly into tJie inferences and imerpretanons The 
personality structure (not the dynamics) of the testee is 
interpreted directly from the fonnal aspects of the mosaic 
The L\/T may be used with subjects of all ages, since 
particular skills and formal learning are not essential The 
original set consists of 456 plastic pieces in five shapes 
(square, right angle, equilateral, and scalene mangles and 
diamond) in black, white, red blue green, and yellow 
colors The last four colors are related to the ruby sapphire, 
emerald, and topaz of Loivcnfelds models The plastics are 
packed m a tray case, 12 ^ by iOi/^ inches which serves as 
the foundation for the mosaic The bottom of the tray is 
covered with a sheet of white paper cut to size and upon 
^vhich the mosaic is made The subject is instructed to do 
sometJimg' with the pieces Complete freedom of construe 
tion with as many or as few pieces as desired is emphasized 
The pieces are placed m the box m a predetermined ar 
rangetnenc of the colors and shapes ^V^hen tiie subject is 
finislied, the pieces are traced on the white sheet and the 
color of each is indicated * A Record Form devised by 
Lowenfeld (1951) is an attempt to give some objectivity 
and standardization to the analysis of the mosaics It consists 
of a senes of questions about the production of the testee 
with space for checking appropriate answer descriptions for 
22 major aspects of the mosaic In the final analysis however. 

It is the overall impression that yields a diagnostic inter 
pretation of the mosaic put together by the testee In order 
to assist the tester to understand the constructions of many 
kinds of subjects, Lowenfeld (1954) reproduced in full 
colors 144 mosaics as guides These are discussed m detail 
in the Manual as a means of imparting to the tester con 

SDjamond and Schmale (IW) used color photography Colored shapes 
on gummed paper pieces would also do 
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crcic examples of tlie t>pcs of constructions found: (1) in 
ihc de\elopmeiu oi children; (2) in the study of mental 
deficicnc); (3) in die productions of normals, neurotics, 
or' 5 ;anics, affecii\c and schizophrenic ps^chotics, and unclassi- 
fied incipient and chronic ps^choifcs: and (1) in cultural 
dUfcrcniiaiions. Lo\>enfeld docs not present reliability and 
\alidiiy data. Validity is implied from die life history infor- 
mation accompany ins mosaic interpretations. Although 
others have reported reliability and validity statistics, Louen- 
fcld still persists in the belief diat die study of die mosaic 
iti the American culture U not ready for objeaivC scoring 
pnxcilurcs. 

Other students of this technique have evolved not only 
diifctaiccs in stiintdus materials but also inodes of dealing 
with the final products. Flum (1931-1952) lias been able 
to rc^Kirt a high reliability in die rcc.\aminadon of 19 
subjtcts. Wertium (1950) usesalttminum pieces in sixshapes 
and six colors, totaling 262 items held in a tray 16 by 10 
niches. 'Ilic subjects associate to the final product under the 
stimulation of leading questions. He agrees with Lovscnfeld 
dut this tcduiiquc docs not disclose personality dynamics 
pimuid) but is limited to diagnostic determinations. 
WcTtlum’s analysis of mosaic characteristics includes 25 
Icatuics on the basis of v%hich intcrprciauoiu arc nude. 
Again, the category assignments stem from anpirtcally ol>- 
sctvnl general [utterns icHccting disease prcxrcsscs at work, 
whltli, in turn, are mirrored jn ihe final mosaic nrodiiciion- 
iri .nrt k.-l,,.,-*!,. /lUllv ... i._.i .f 
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(1952) , in a general review of this technique, cited significant 
reliability as did Flum (1951-1952) ^Vlth regard to the 
validity of the test, McCulloch and Girdner (1949) were 
able to demonstrate a qualitative relationship between 
mosaic construction and intellectual level This could not be 
translated into a statistical coefficient because of the lack of 
a quantifiable scoring system 

Other investigators were able to report favorable validity 
data (M Kerr, 1939, Wideman, 1955) Wideman scored 39 
features in the designs of 245 subjects (107 normals 70 
schizophrenics, 48 neurotics, and 20 organics) Consistency 
in scoring the mosaic characteristics was acceptably high 
Thirty two of the design elements differentiated significantly 
between the normal and pathological groups Within the 
pathological groups, however, differences were not as clear 
as clinicians would desire for their comfortable use of this 
tecimique to discriminate among the clinical groups Colm 
(1948, pp 232-233) , m connection with her work with 
children, stated 

The Mosaic Test is of greatest value in individual work rather 
than in group testing situations, because observing the designs 
from their earliest inceptions, and watching their development 
step by step with each new addition and change that is made, 
are important parts of the test This observation of a slowly 
growing and changing design gives valuable information in re 
gard to the child s conflicts, his own feelings about himself and 
how he deals with lus problems In addition to the indications 
furnished by the designs tliemselves, observation of the child s 
initial approach to the test task, as well as of his attitude toward 
his finished work, provides important psychological clues Only 
through the analysis oi hoiii the aauaV growth oi liie design 
the child s approach to it, can the full diagnostic possibilities of 
this test be realized 

The combination of the Mosaic and the Rorschach with an 
intelligence test seems to offer a safe basis for differential diag 
nosis of the child s funcitomng, and his general capacity, and in 
some cases of the organic implications involved The Mosaic Test 
is of special value for the child for the same reason that play 
therapy is such an adequate and sausfactory means of coinmuni 
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cjtion I he icsi projects into one piiieni ilie enioiional and m 
tcllcrnul snuciure .uid disturbances of the cliild uhose reason* 
in^; and tinoiions are not ^ci as separate and clearly controlled 
a» those of lire adults 

.Vs a finil rsord, the experiences of those who have used 
this tcchnupic indicate that this procedure lias excellent 
thnuil poicntnl Kcrincincnt in scoring would evolve 
from tuniinucd research vsiih normal and clinical subjects 
and v^iilt individinls in diagnostic and therapeutic sessions 
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felt strip represents a fixed and unchanging environment 
the numbers are symbolic of passing time (as the subject 
places objects from spaces 1 to 15) and the plastic items 
represent the expressive action of tlie testee He has draivn 
up a tentative list of popular responses for the various objects 



Figure 3G The Kahn Test 
T C Kahn Tat of Symbol 
Western l’s)chological Services 
logical Test Specialists 19a6) 


)f Symb 1 Vnangemeut (Source Major 
Arraigenent West Los Vngclcs Calif 
I91£l-I9a3 ami I^uisvillc Ky Isjdio- 


j I 1 » rnmmon Unconscious S>niboIization of 

and another list of Comm ...j-s por example the 

Ob, ecu (Kahn lS55a PP ^ cscnpc-bc.„„> 

anchor symbolucs Escap that «|„ch nc.gl.s 

the chnican ,r..h a no.c of ciu..on tint deeper 
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must bt obtunccl indiM(iuill) from tiie subject Kaiin \\arns 
work book inttrprciaiion of s)mbols, )et this is 
the very ihin^^ that will c\Lntuatc if neophyte, too busy, or 
jxKjrly trained clinical psychoIOfjisis seize upon tins easy 
si„n approach to inferable meanings — despite Kahn s ear 
nest uiimng that tins should not be done Furihemiorc, 
the idiodynannc nature of the individual s performance may 
preclude the generalizations of tliese symbolisms As with 
most projcctne procedures, a great deal of personal material 
collie's to the surface for inferential exploitation To know 
the lumis of nuking inferences seems to be the major key 
to the appropriate use of this data 

K I S \ IS being used m England on the continent and 
ill \u«nlu \Iort recent work has been rejxjrted by 
tiU (IUjI). Estcrly (IUjI), and lirotlsly (1952) with 
psNchtiinc ,,roups Us earliest applications disclose responses 
which dilfereiuiate signirieintly between diagnosed organic 
piyehoties and nonorganic psychotics — tvidcnrt for validity 
i»y tile lueduxl of psycheurically defined groups Test retest 
Tcluhilitv and interscorcr rcltabihiy arc 9 j and 97 rc 
»l>cctivch Kahn cues tils paper (1951) in which 56 rc 
»l)ons« discrmiuutc among organic psyclioiics schizophrcii 
ice and nonpiyr holies In i retent rcjxirt Kahn (19jab) 
ciinj valulated the value of this te*si for separating subjects 
'*uh bram danu^os fnmi nonnal subjects Kahn* has indi 
<aird (hat every clfori is bein^ inatle to bring the 
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PLAY TECHNIQUES 

It IS but one step from the discussion of the constructive 
tests to an elaboration of the play techniques as a mode of 
personality evaluation As a matter of actual fact, the world 
construction procedure may be considered as one form of the 
play approach to personality assessment In the past the play 
technique has been limited to children, with an occasional 
study with adults J E Bell (1948) reviews the theories 
of child play and suggests that, insofar as the child is con 
cerned, i study of the theory of tlie development of phy 
activities IS a concomitant of the evolution of personality 
dynamics He cues many of the play tlieones ranging m 
viewpoints from popular conceptions of play as one exprcs 
sion of the need to drain off excess energy to the somewhat 
involved explanations of the different psychoanalytic schools 
In all of these theories the primary aim seems to be thera 
peutic, but so closely are therapy and evaluation intenivined 
that to separate one from the other is purely arbitrary The 
clinician derives assessment interpretations from the testee s 
expressive movements verbalizations and symbolic choices 
of toys The client gains in release of tension by expressing 
his thoughts, feelings, and attitudes in an accepting atmos 
phere * 

It would be difiicult to assign labels to the great variety of 
phy techniques Each clinician would justifiably merit a 
self named procedure The equipment and the evaluative 
methods differ with each person utilizing this technique 
Some expose the child to a limited number of to>s m order 
to direct the play activity into a predetermined channel e g 
giving the child a doll and a toilet to elicit material regard 
ing toilet training attitudes and reactions Other procedures 


*The liifTcrcncc between the use ot s pbf lcdjn»<iue tor diagnosis or for 
therapy probably lie* m the amount of time and il e number of session* de- 
soted to this actnity In the etaluaine pieces* tlicrc usually is a limned 
number of such periods a* compared wilfa the number of session* hi a 
iheiapeuiic program 
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lie jnorc cbboniL in tint the children arc observed as they 
{>1 1 ) in Kxjtns or in pb) areas tonnecicd with the clinic 
budduia bonictiincs bri,t lo)^ are employed or other chil 
dien arc pan of the activity design 'Ihc latter more closely 
approaciies die real life situation and, dierefore, more rep- 
icscnniive segments of behavior may be observed The 
„toiij) therapy sessions of various agencies are a fonn of pby 
ictiMty (SI i\son, lOli) 

riie reiiabthiy and validity of the pliy tcchnupic as a 
diagnostic ind personality assesstnent device cannot be dis 
aivicd in a meaningful m inner if the criteria are quanti 
luive CeriJinly test rcicst reliability is not feasible Validity 
IS usually indire*cily inferred from the relationship of the 
content ind the nature of play liehavior and the problcins 
which biou^lu the chcius to the practitioner (Colm, 1931, 
i tiLson 19J0) I) M Levy s (1937) work is <niiie prominent 
m tins held C'spccially (m ampuuttoii'duUs method of un 
covering dccii-seatexi {lersonahty dynamics as the child 
h indies these dolls \ttttudes toward father moilier, toilet 
lummg and siblings aie chciied in this kind of play suua 
tion 
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acted out Bi5tcil])> puppetry is 3 group activity The assess 
ntent of the individual child houever is a matter of obsen 
mg reactions during die play— extent of participation and 
the selectivity of sharing in the show i e those phases in 
tv Inch he Joins and others in tvlitcli he withdraws from the 
action As the characters take on personal meanings during 
the course of the puppet show those situations that threaten 
to produce or reduce anxiety can become evident to the keen 
observer The structure and dynamics may be inferred from 
die manner in which the subject copes iiilh these situations 

Psychodrama 

The second technique is re'illy puppetry for groira ups 
using people in place of makebeJieve human figures 
Ps>chodrama lias its roots in aetjon tlierapy since n is an 
expressive metliod calling for actual motion or movement 
verbalizing gesturing and other oven manifestations of 
physiological and psycliological needs and press The psy 
chodramatic movement is the development of J L Moreno 
(IS-ld F B Aforeno Id-IC) Its origins are in ilie Viennese 
stegretf theater of 1922 This is a theater of spontaneous 
acting — a reference to the core of the ps) chodramatic con 
cept tliat what takes place on the stage is spontaneous action 
within a skeleton framework This play acting m a freer 
expressive climate makes available beliavioral descriptions 
(including verbalizations and actions) that open tJie way 
to inferential personality evaluation 

The psychodramatic situation may be quite formal with 
Moreno s three-concentric level stage role assignments 
director the outline of a script and professional actors Or 
It may be quite informal taking place on a simple stage or 
in a room with patients attendants and therapists involved 
to some extent Actually there are as many variations of the 
ps>cliodramatic method as tliere are persons using it as a 
therapeutic frame of reference The exploitation of tins pro 
cedure as a diagnostic and an evaluauve device has been the 
contribution of Del Torto and Coniyetz (1944) Cernmly 
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iht raiionalc is simple enough — as tlic individual meets 
suuaiioiu and problems m life he reveals his manner o£ 
dealing vviih them thus exposing lo view tire drives to be 
liavior Tins helps create an idiodynainic picture of ilie 
individual and lus attitudes Tins tedinique does not lend 
Itself to objective scoring and ii cannot )ield meaningful 
non is especially in a higlily structured experimental con 
text (The greater the degree of control introduced into an 
experimental design of the projective method, tlic less the 
subject gives of himself Thus it falls short of tlie purpose 
of testing — to elicit behavior that will reveal tlic personality 
siruciurc and djnamia of the individual ) 
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subject s report of unadorned and unelaborated dream ma- 
terial ® 

D M Levy (1951) discussing a case m detail, comments 
on the similarity in contents and types of associations of tJie 
patient s dreams and free drawings The former in general, 
prove to be richer sources of personal information and sub 
sequent interpretive inferences m the light of psychoanalytic 
concepts and symbolisms Not all analytically oriented psy 
chologists and psychiatrists consider dreams in the same 
light All are agreed, however, with regard to the role of the 
unconscious forces at work m dream stuff To bring these 
deep seated dynamic forces to the surface for scrutiny and 
for determining their part in observed behavior is the 
central problem 

Day (1949) reported an interesting study to ascertain 
whether self revealing projective material could be obtained 
from an individual asked to interpret t!ie dreams of others 
Stated differently, to what extent did an individual inject 
his own emotions, attitudes, and experiences in his inter 
preiation of the dreams of others? Ten dreams, m printed 
form, were presented to adults not trained m psychology 
with instructions to explain each one Day compared the 
dream interpretations with the available case histones of 
the interpreters He came to the conclusion that tiie inter 
pretation of dreams made without a definite person as the 
referent contained much of the interpreters own atti 
tildes and experiences The common personality thread of 
each interpreter could be followed as a definite pattern in 
the senes of 10 dream interpretations made by each To 

«It IS usual at this point to hear the statement that no matter «hat the 
patient reports it is part of the picture of peivioal needs attitudes frelnigs 
press etc This may be so but the parUcular issue at slake here is not the 
the person but the tecliniquc Relating dreams mtertMined with nondream 
(albeit associated) material confounds the problem of \ahdiij 
’'This is the point that Schafer keeps hammering home in his soJome 
Psychoanalytic Interprelation in Rotschach Testing— the Rorschach tester 
has his own needs attitudes and perceptions whidi he brings with him into 
the testing situation and the interpretation of tfic protocol 
TJie author recalls the ps>chiatr«t who consistently failed to record a 
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extent this iiolds for interpretations made by trained 
cbnicnns uiih a definite dreamer is a matter ot speculation 
Tins (piestion must be imjxirtam, hoi^cver, or else svhy do 
ps\choanaI)tic institutes require their students to undergo 
did iciic analysis' 

'Ilitre is no doubt about the widespread use of dreams 
as a sehicle for iiiabing inferences regarding personality 
nnVe up La> j>tr«>ns ps)chologisis and psychiatrists do it 
citry da\ Of all the projective techniques tins one lends 
Itself least to reliability and validity studies 

AUD/rOfir PROJECTION TESTS 

Visual siumilus iintcrnls have been the major considera- 
lion to this jxnnt Some mention has been made of tactual 
stimuli in coniHCtion w tth ihc J D \T V third sense modality 
for piojecivvl material is auditory siimnlation This 

IS Inoun as ihe Wrlial Suininator technique (Skinner, 1936) . 
or the raunphonc technique (Sbakoiv and Rostnzwcigi 
IMlO). 
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on the individual (drowsiness, for example) AU these stimuli 
affected the hinds of reports given by the subjects to the 
contents of the speech samples coming from the Verbal 
Summator Skinner s report of the responses of one subject 
in the experiment classified the thema in these verbal re- 
sponses to the sounds as follows personal affairs, injunc 
tions (do’s and don ts) , thema concerning a boat, love, baby, 
religion, hooks, clothes, and weather words related to a wide 
V ariety of objects and attributes and miscellaneous responses 
Skinner suggested that clinical significance, m terras of 
idiomatic meanings, should be explored 

This initial work did not hll upon barren soil Trussed 
(1939) regarded this technique as an extension of the free 
association procedure into a less restrictive area Using 
Skinner s Verbal Summator, Trussed worked with 32 psy 
chology students and 32 variously diagnosed psychiatric 
patients She concluded tentatively that the patient group 
could be differentiated from the normals on tlie basis of 
the number of omitted and meaningless responses and the 
number of syllables m their responses 
The term Tautophone was given to this procedure by 
Shakow and Rosenzweig (1940) In tlieir preliminary study 
they developed a scoring scheme for dealing with the re 
sponses to the speech samples so tliat each could be classified 
according to complexity of its structure, similarity to the 
sample, non English characteristics, sentence structure, and 
meamngfulness These referred to the formal structure of 
the responses The contents were then analyzed for index 
of suggestibility, contact, human reference, self reference, 
subjectivity, and interrogativeness Reaction times and 
consistency of responses from test to retest uere also noted 

Auditory Apperception Test 

More recently Stone (1950) revised die technique so as 
to employ specific sounds and dialogue [a modification, m 
turn, of Luchins’ (1948) practice], in order to arouse associa 
tions and responses He called tins tlie Auditory Appercep 
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lion Ilsi On Uic 10 records in Stones set tliese sounds 
irc used as suinuh (Stone 1950 p 350) 


1 Non \crbal human sounds 

(a) Liiiotion or j>ersonjl action by an individual (Shi» 
human sound mdnidual) Examples A person cr> 

screaming groaning clapping nalking 

singing etc 

(b) Music (Shm) 

The dranniic cpisoilc (uhcre antecedents and outcomes are 
not ijitciiiciUy indicated) 

(a) Simple dialogue (DEd) Example \ou ready Joe 
reah Im ready \ou icady felli I ni— *1 ni not 
iurc Come on let s gol (In die record sets the 
DLds may be used together) 

(li) UoiMl sounds (DEC) Example! cliltring booing. 
l»lm.5CT>ing plniKTOund sounds etc 

c.ris.d,'tcp Cr b-nl 

bounds (.on. ,.u,u,c (Sn) Example! .(.under u.nd, fire. 

li.''.u!h.';.'"‘e.r"‘“ ■““'“‘■"t “"‘"S' 


c f llifr.^"'****^V*'*** to hsten to a scr.cs 

a . , .re^‘ "" ■t^" f “Oty 

. ..u . , rvi-) to .nclud., back 

C.. dei.,^",‘ 'TT'"" ^ tom. has 

tr ard.tisidi. '* ' r ^ "* ‘ ‘*"**>'.5 of tl.e ll.ciua as .til 

a.nl lel.ab.lus 7'"' oulcmncj cic Val.d.l) 
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J 'Trajij siiiioj), crouti, t/cpot tioiscs^ 

2 Sc»i,ull, scjutsh biclgrouiid, conversion between two 
men 

A Is that cnongj] > 
u \jh 

A How inudi ts tliat? 

u (/nnse) It'ell, just about right jsn t it? 

A 1 thinly that s just about right 
B Put (hat away now 
A Just about right 
D ^Vould that cover a better? 

A I’ut It away now are you set? 

B O K , let s go 

3 Child cry and seagulls soft bacliground 

1 ClocL strtling and crowd noises Va, ya 
5 Slow dnp of water 

0 Organ and poem (male \oicc, clearly audible only on itah 
cized words) 

To my years hath destiny denied 
Tlie glory of youth Ah, 

Hosv art thou fled from view. 

Darling companion of my tender age, 

My hope, so sorely mournedt 

Is this the fate that iinic all men brings? 

Poor wretch the truth once plain 

TJiou were struck down with ease, they Idled hand 

Showing me cold death and a naked tomb 

Afar off grimly stand 

7 Cry for help and background noises 

8 Laughter and man and woman conversing 
A Where did that damn thing come from? 

B ^Vhat dung? 

A Mother said you can t always get what you want in this 
world sister 

B What did you expect? 

A ^Vhere is Dad? Where did Dad go? 

9 Music and sobs of women (15 sec) and man (15 sec) 

10 Man and woman arguing (man speaks in anger) 

MAN Now what did you do all that for today! 

(Mumbling answer) 

Huh? 
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(Mumbhng nns^scr) 

You know whit in» ulUng about! 

(Mumbling ins\^cr) 

Tlu.ri. s no cscuse for it. 

(Mumbhng nnsvNer) 

\ou k,n()^% ilimn ascU ^\bal 1 mcanl 
(Mumbling ans^v^.^). 

\<ni icrl uni) did, and 1 m ashamed 
(Mumbling insv\tr) 

uoM\s Well, 1 wouldn't talk if 1 \scre >oul 
il Muiic and water sounds, ending with rush of water 
(spl idi) like fish in water or man drowning) . 
li talhtr scolding child and clnld crying Whyl WMiyl ^Vhyl 
1 1 Vooisitps, faster, doors open, dose, open, rush of footsteps 
1 1 1) iby crsing and woiinn singing softly. 

I') Cry of worn in ind man 
Iti Sucking sounds (liunnn) 

17 Cinaning, rubbing, kissing (human) 

IH Ihc iking wo<hI, ripping doth 
VJ Drill 

•0 numniing and whistling (man bhut up*) more humming 
and whistling 

^1 1 ram bells (swiidi engine, loud bang. \oiccs) • 

I he directions call lUcmion to the sounds and ask the 
sulijtxi to ifsjwml imincduicl) to cadi s|>ecch sample or 
wniiui m icTiiij of wini ii means to hnn or what it tells* 
hull (Jilt* IjiuuJrnl and forty six records of tubercular and 
sdiuophicnic paiunua, college siudcnis, and blind children 
base Iktcii analyzed for response characicnslics Although the 
amhots aie convinced lint tim procedure meets R.ni>a|>ort’s 
(I'JIj) entcra for a projective te-st.* they arc unwilling to 
make dcfuutisc sutcmenis about the adequacy of this te-ch- 
mque for nuking imcipicntums and juediciions lliey rtc 
I'^tiizc ilie hmiialiciiis in ilic selection of subjects and the lack 
4 I m n’ihnd lubjcet* and a larger samjiUng of nonnietually 
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ill testees U^ihiier and Husni do emphasize the usefulness 
of this technique for personality assessment of the sight- 
impaired subject 

A dissenting note is \oiced by Grmgs (1942), who used 
Skinner s procedure and Shakow s indices on three psychiatric 
populations (schizophrenics, psyclioneurotics, and manic- 
depressives wlien depressed) He reports that, in general, tiie 
\^erbal Sunimator does not differentiate significantly among 
the three categories of patients, but it furnishes inferential 
material regarding personality dynamics Interest m this 
tedimque Ins been whetted by the Stone (1950) and Wilmer 
and Husni (1953) modifications Further research will 
probably establish this procedure as a valuable projective 
test Its major contribution is that it makes available an 
other sense modality, iieirmg for die assessment of die blind 

PSYCHOMETRIC PROTECTIVE TECHNIQUES 

Paper and pencil tests of intelligence and personality 
questionnaires were originally designed to assess current 
intellectual level and specific personality variables Their con 
tinned use fay clinical psychologists led to interpretive explo 
rations not intended by the original test developers 

Pfo/ective Use of Intelhgence Tests 

The Wechsler Bellevue Adult Intelligence Scale (TV BAIS) 
developed by TVechsler (1944) as an individual intelligence 
lest was extended during World War II and in the postwar 
period into the area of personality evaluation The develop 
inent grew out of the widespread clinical use of this test The 
rationale should be clear by now — behavior m response to a 
senes of visual and/or verbal stimuli is the result of tlie m 
dividual s perception of these sumuh m tenns of his own 
needs, attitudes, press, feeling tone past experience, etc The 
student will recognize tins as the basic hypotJicsis that sup 
ports the interpretive and the inferential use of projective 
techniques There is no reason, tiierefore, to exclude the 
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highly btniciiirtd siiinuli o£ tlie W BAlS subtests from this 
logical j>ositiou even though the degree o£ freedom and spon 
lantu^ of tes|>ousv\euess is rcstricicd In tins frame of refer- 
ence ihc chanicicrisucs of Uie lesiee may be inferred from 
Ins rcsponiics 

flic approach to a tl)namic interpretation of personality 
from ilic answers to tlie \\ li \IS subtest items is to consider 
die contents of replies is clues to the manner m ivhich the 
individual is relating to his environment and how he is 
coj>m^ with die problems u presents to him The character 
utic inotlcs of addressing problems and significant devia 
inms ire ihc mfcrtniial mgrcdanis the psychologist uses 
For cNamplc the patient who responds to the comprehension 
lum in an ovcivtibosc meticulous manner may be resorting 
to the defense mechanism of intencctualization (i c an 
adiptivc cover m which die (laticnt tries to treat all direaten 
mg aspects of lus cavironiucnt with a rigidly intellectual 
jjjmwch) Tins may mirror a press for impressing die 
tester (seen as the fadicr figure) or it may represent a need 
to stave oil (avoid or suppress) pcrsoinlly threatening ma 
tcru! that mav come to the surface if die patient is other 
th^n ri,uUy precue in his nnnucr of replying to quesnons 
dui threatens the c^o In brief the individuals needs and 
I levs arc rcilcctcd m how the specific questions are dealt 
v*uli an I liceotuc manifest m dit cosucni and manner of 
rcqn mivciicss 
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and nnrital material so heavily laden with the threat of 
anxiety for her Rapaporte/tf/ ( 1916 ) championed this use 
of test data Their ideas ha\e been incorporated into the 
thinking of most clinical psychologists 
The interpretive emphasis is on the functions tapped by 
tiie various subtests and the manner in which the testees 
responses reflect this For example, the comprehension sub 
test mirrors the individual s judgment in social situations, 
le, his awareness of social amenities and the expectancies 
of his social milieu Thus, our young woman whose sup 
pressed awareness of iier social, legal, moral, and marital 
transgressions culminated in her blocking at the topical 
<]uestion IS revealing her sensitivity to soaetys disapproval 
and to the do’s and don ts of her own system of values It 
IS interesting to note that her final response, or rather lack 
of It, contains not only her knowledge of the correct answer 
but her emotional involvement in it Eacii of the subtests 
has been surveyed time and again for the respective func 
tions (s) tapped Altliough there is some overlapping clinical 
psychologists have readied significant agreement with re 
gard to the interpretation of subtest performances 
Another acceptable application of the test responses is to 
obtain an analysis of the individuals strengths weaknesses 
modes of handling easy and difficult materials areas of diffi 
culty due to emotional sensitivity as differentiated from lack 
of information, and general test behavior These furnish the 
raw material for specific interpretations regarding the nature 
of the defenses used and when, tlie extent of intellectual 
efficiency and potential, and perhaps the reason for meffi 
ciency in intellectual functioning Tins material affords an 
operational picture of the functioning personality and may 
go one step further to permit assigning a diagnostic label 
This IS accomplished by searching among tJie various groups 
of psychiatrically and psychologically defined patients (and 
nonpatient populations) and by matching their behavior and 
symptoms with those obtained from the testee *“ 

wit IS this writers opinion that cliiual ps>chologists should not be re 
quircd to assign diagnostic labels lo paoents Thw role on the cJin cal team 
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I he \ilidit) and the ichabihtv of this use of the BAIS 
ha\c an nn|x)!>jn^ number of staunch supporters and critics 
To seket one or iivo studies t^otild be foolhardy “ 

Xiuitison (11)31) sUj» 4 tsis for the Revised Stanford Uinet 
Scale (Fcniian ind Merrill 1937) vvhat Rapaport et al 
and others Invc done \%ith the \V iSAIS — a qualitative mter- 
pittaiion of ilic tcstcc s ptrfonnancc to give insight into some 
pcivonaliiy dimensions Tins is actually a continuation of the 
noiion o( stipicniial testing proposed and used by Wells 
(I'J^U) in uhith he 4 rou|>ed together each of the particular 
jicms (as. in the \\ li MS giving all digit span items at one 
time, to be lolloued by all the vocabulary items, or all of 
the antlimeiic probkms etc) Clinical psychologists fob 
hi vtd tilts lead <{iiitc successfully (flams and ShaLoiv. 1937. 
md lime, 1917) Die procedure docs not differ from the 
\N UAl'v ixrrfonnuicc inilysis Much less work of this iyj>e 
liav been earned on uah the Re*Msed Sunford Ilmet Seale, 
but the ;jossibihiies ate there to be explored One of the 
reasons for less rcscarcli into the projective and the infercn* 
tul idvjrna,,es mbcrtni nt the* Revised Stanford Uinet Scale 
mav be its predominant use with children m psychoeduext 
lu^iul centers rather than m the usual clinical situation 
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may be considered as highly restricted sentence completions 
The \arious items can be classified according to some pre- 
determined system of traits or life factors In this ivay re 
actions and attitudes toward particular areas of living may be 
ascertained Some tests have this type of classification as part 
of the normative data The Cell Adjustment Inventory 
(193 1-I938) , for example, codes each question as to whether 
It applies to (a) home, (b) healdi, (c) social, (d) emotional, 
or (e) occupational adjustment Clark and Allen (1951 
1952) Jiave devised an item analysis aid which brings together 
the Items for each of the clinical and validity scales of the 
MMPI (Hathaway and McKinley, 1943) The California 
Test of Personality (Thorpe Clark, and Tiegs, 1942-1953) 
presents the items already organized according to the per 
sonality variables tapped by this questionnaire By reading 
the items for a given personality variable and the subjects 
responses thereto, the tester has a running ’ picture of the 
individual s attitudes, reactions, feeling tones, etc , with re 
gard to this personality attribute This type of analysis 
affords the psychologist much more information about the 
subject than could be derived from a numerical score alone 
Such information is useful not only for making personality 
inferences but also for obtaining valuable leads for further 
therapeutic planning The projective approach has not been 
standardized, since its applications are on an individual basis 
and It IS used by clinical psychologists and psychiatrists who 
resort to this procedure selectively It is valuable for the 
personal data made available m a short time and as a device 
for depth interviewing Elias (1951) reports favorable results 
with this projective use of the replies to paper and pencil 
personality inventories hfot only does he differentiate 6e 
tween secure and insecure subjects in terms of their responses 
alone, but he gains insight into areas of difficulty and tJie 
individuals self perception Wertheimer and McKinney 
(1952) have successfully differentiated between a group of 
neurotic and control students from their answers to a case 
history blank This widens the scope of the projective use of 
paper and pencil devices beyond formal inventories 
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SUfAMARY 

This chapter has discussed the less widely used projective 
ic-Ms. The World Test techniques are not as svell known in 
this country as abroad, but psycliologists are gradually be- 
coming interested in them and arc investigating their use- 
fulness as diagnostic, evaluative, and therapeutic tools. The 
otitsiatuling feature of the word-construction tests is ilicir 
multiple ap[)licauon as a means for assessing personality 
and as a therapeutic device. Not only is the subject given an 
op|)Oitunii) to say and do vvhai has to be said and done, but 
the test furnishes the observer with bases for leasing out the 
leaMiiis for the behavior. The auditory techniques add an- 
other sense imxlality to the evaluation process as well as 
v\iden the list of testable pcisoiu to include the blind and 
jicrvunv with severely inquired sight who could not be 
Tcarhctl with the usual visual stimulus materials. A& a llicr* 
aixrmic medium these proccHlurcs aiTord an cxcclicni face- 
savtiig and sclf-saviug opiMirtunity for the paiiciu to verba- 
li/c s»hai lias been repressed or suppressed. This is especially 
due s>uh ihc auditorv tc*chniqucs since the patient can ra- 
(ioiuliic the kind of matcrbl protluced by indicating that 
hU vcihaIi/.itions .ire mcrcl> a icpctiiiim of what has been 
heard from the rtxordings. This tends to make the e.\pres- 
won of cvii^alicii nuicriat more nrrminlUf- tn tlif ^nhirct. 
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ICS of these behavioral segments contribute to building the 
personality picture of the subject 


nnUMS OF PART Hi 

The projeciue mciliod is indeed a versatile approach to 
personality assessment Review tJie roll call of some of the 
more widely used techniques inkblots thematic stimuh 
drawing procedures association materials and the construe 
live approach These general categories comprise the pro 
jcctive method but not all of tlie specific techniques have 
been included The major reason for the omission of some 
of the tests is tint tliey appear m the literature too rapidly 
and so cannot be properly evaluated Most of the tecJmiques 
discussed in this Part liave a sizeable body of published data 
A few of these may lay claim to fairly definitive statements 
regarding their usefulness m clinical situations involving per 
sonality evaluation and diagnostic implications 

The mam problem facing students of the projective 
method is to redefine the concepts of validity reliability 
objectivity and standardization These four characteristics 
of a desirable test have been crystallized in the thinking of 
test critics for too long Unfortunately the traditional defini 
tions of these test attributes have placed the projective tech 
niques m an unfavorable light This is more than a semantic 
issue The problem is real and close to psychologists con 
cerned with personality assessment U must be solved if valid 
use IS to be made of these assessment procedures Cronbach 
and Meehl (1955) and Cronbach (1948) have seen the need 
for exploring new methods of evaluating the efficacy of 
these new procedures This is reflected m their recent reports 
and the publication on tests by the Joint Committee (1954) 
in which the issues of reliability and validity are met head 
on with elaborations and additions to the currently accepted 
definitions Almost every psydiologist concerned with these 
aspects of projective tests indicates at one p/oint or another 
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in his evaluation of such protocols or studies involving tins 
tiKihod, tint appropriate validity and reliability criteria are 
still the prune siuinbling blocks One certainty is that the 
projective procedure for personality evaluation will continue 
to be used dtsjule the lick of agrecincnt with regard to its 
validity and rediahihiy.* 

Peihajw part of the answer miy be found m the single- 
case* appuuch inultiphcd iinny nines More appropriate 
uonns coulil be* obtained from this time-consuming accuniu 
laiion of idiotypic dan In the long run, some systematic 
mode of inhering dm will have to be employed At present, 
the* characteristics of indcntified and jisychiatrically defined 
groups of subjects arc most often the criterion universes witli 
vsliuh the fLiiures or signs of ihc projective protocol arc 
connoted 

Another aspect of the problem may be* solved by the be- 
hiMoral approaeh in vvlucli diagnosis is not a primary con' 
sidcraiion In tins projiosal the purjKisc of testing is to elicit 
behuior tint vvill disclose the person’s defenses, adaptive 
mtcliiiiisms, jiukUs of jietceiving. etc The raw data arc the 
lielnviunl descripijous from v\hicli these personality dynatn* 
ir$ are inferred Ihc advantage of this aiijiroich is tliat no 
amnipi IS nude to force the total picture into a one word 
eaic^onral mold, i c . the 4bn(tnr><i< 
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implied in the interpretation of projectu e protocols furnishes 
the impetus to increased acceptability of the specific analyses 
and predictions Involved in much of this is the important 
role of psychoanalytic concepts, especially the symbolism as 
signed to the \aiious features of the subject’s productions and 
^erballzatlons Unquestionably there will continue to beargu 
mems pro and con as long as projective techniques are part 
of the personality evaluation procedure These are matters 
of deep concern to the users of Uiese tests Hertz’s (1951) 
expression of the attitude of the clinician m her discussion 
of the Rorschach Inkblot Test might well be extended to 
many projective techniques Writing of the Rorschach, she 
states 

It IS fair to say that researdi to date provides clinical, experi 
mental, and statistical evidence of sufficient importance to justify 
favonble regard for die method as a chnical instrument Despite 
our limitations in theoretical explanation and m statistical veri 
fication, iliose of us m chnical v\ork know tliat we have an mstru , 
ment which works under the critical eye of the clinician I think 
It fair to say that the only time u does not work is when it is 
dissected, distorted, modified, objectified to the point of sterility, 
and subjected to piece meal and rigid statistical manipulation 
OUierwise it works The task for the Rorschach worker, for the 
statistician indeed for all who are interested in personality the 
<?ry and projective methods ts to find out why (pp 331^S32) 
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PHYSICAL, CHEMICAL, AND 
PHYSIOLOGICAL METHODS 



The psychometric y\d projective procedures 
require tlie itsiec to do something \crbiHy and/or manually 
Till, techniques in this chapter take tlie individual at ts and 
subject liim to physical and physiological measurement 
Actually then the subject of these eialuative procedures 
need not respond overtly such as by ivnting drawing ar 
ranging speaking or acting The morphological mode 
makes no demands on the subject beyond submitting him 
self either directly to a quantitative survey o£ the body struc 
tore or indirectly to be pbotographed iii a standard manner 
In iJie latter metliod measurements are taken from the pic 
Hire of the subjects physique The physiological tech 
niques call for measurement of the activities of jnternal 
body organs by chemical analysis (endocrinology) by elec 
troiiic investigation (electroencephalography) and by me 
chanical and electrical means (pressure changes and galvanic 
skin responses as in the basic polygraph) The proponents of 
these evaluative methods assert that they have been able to 
identify personality types and personality variables from the 
records obtained by these procedures 

MORPHOioGiCAi srsrms 

Kretschmer’s Physique Types and remperamenf 

There are several morphological scliemes that have re 
ceived attention in recent years From the viewpoint of his 

S6f 
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ior>, Krtischmcr (IU 2 j) is considered lo be one of the first 
men to de\clop modern biotypology. .Uthough it is not fre- 
tpiently referred to in this country, Kretschmer’s soinatotypic 
system still enjoys a moderate degree of popularity and usage 
in turo{>c 

This approadi isos limited to attempts to establish a rela- 
tionship hctucen the structure of the human organism and 
varying degrees of schi/oid (scluzophrenic) and cycloid 
(nunie-ilepre'ssue) personality makeup The proving media 
were clinic and hospital groups of scJuzophrenics and manic- 
depres-Mves (or sclutophrcnts and cycloids or circulars) . Body 
mcasuicmcnes, phoitigriphs. and dravvings, as well as psychi 
uric eviliiaiionand diagnostic data, were jxirt of the detailed 
rccoriU in this empirical study of somatopsychic relation 
ships Kretschmer set up the constitutional types and their 
related temjitramcius* by measuring persons and noting the 
leUtJouship between physical proponions and psydiolog- 
lul traits Ihcsc were avenged' to yield the vinous caic- 
jjorics o( hi$ system ImiKuntu aspects of somaioiypmg arc 
ihcmrasutemcnuof IxxJiJy proponions, face and skull char 
aLieiistus. hair (i c . hair dtstiibuitoii and condition on the 
surface of the IxKly) . and ilic status of the skin, vasomotor 
ssuem. uul bliXKl vessels’ ’Flit enure system is quite com- 
j>lc\ and icquiics a great deal of skill for projicr typing of 
subjcxtv The following is the heart of Uic Krtischmcr con- 
tiibuiion 
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dchcatc bouts, comnctcd chest, and Jacking m fat in any 
body portion There may be some variations in body build 
but tlicy arc within this general picture Tlie schizoid 
scJiizophrcnic individual is generally associated with this 
caitgory The seJnzophrenc (a category label nhich includes 
all persons in the schizoid schizophrenic continuum, from the 
healthy to die extreme pathologically involved individual) is 
described as being tinud, imrovcrsively inclined, uncomfort 
able in making and keeping interpersonal ties, sensitive and 
reserved, and dcJinitcly not the life of the party Furthermore, 
he IS usually cold because of Ins defensive indifference and 
lacking in personal warintb because he is self-centered The 
scluzophrcne may he characterized as a dreamer, an egoist, 
or a Jiostile person because the above beJiavioral traits give 
this impression Sometimes the term leptosome is employed 
to describe this group 

The Athletic Tvpe The distinguishing aspects of this 
type are the vv cll-dcv eloped musculature and skeletal structure 
seen in tlie wide shoulders, large chest, firm tone, and a trunk 
that tapers from the projecting slioulders to a narro\<,eT 
hiphne The limbs are strong and are moved with grace 
This type is associated more often with tlie schizoid personal 
ity than with the circular type Actually, the athletic occupies 
a position between cfie asthenic and pyknic types Since the 
pyknic (see below) is related to the cyclothymic tempera 
ment, the intermediate atliletic type also includes some in 
dividuals with the personality attributes of the pyknic as well 
as the asthenic types 

The Pyknic Type This class includes the person best 
described as soft, plump, well rounded, with a characteristic 
paunch m later life The hands are usuahy wide and soft 
with short fingers The overall appearance is one of lounded 
shoulders slipping down over die diest The hips are broid 
as compared with the atlilete In regard to personality at 
tributes, Kretschmer assigns to tins category the traits along 
the cycloid— manic depressive— continuum Tims, these per 
sons may be described in most instances m terms that are 
applicable to the affective condiuons. le. the manic 
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depressive For ilic former (mmic) slate these are ihc mam 
fesniions friendly capable of wann interpersonal ties, 
rcsjKinsjvc to the tnvironincm usually goodnatured ener 
j,ct:c md capable of cnjo)ing liimself The other phase of 
the c)clt tht depressive, is seen in tlic quiet person who is 
dcpitsvttl )ct not ill tempered slow, somcvvhat dependent, 
vwili IcchnoS of inferiority and anxiety At no time is there 
aiuiyx.nl hostiluy manifested 

Fur DvsiL-vsric Tvil This is not a single generalized 
fJijj of bod) build Rather it consists of a number of body 
tvjkcs not classifiable in the other three categories K.rcischmer 
<lcsciil>es these as rare, surprising and ugly There are 
three d)spUstic subtypes whose somatic features borrow and 
im\ well with die phvsicil and other attributes of the 
auheme athletic and pvlnie tyjHrs The ps)cho!ogical pic 
tures aie equiUy mixed and even bluncd as sonuioljping 
Ixfomcs touhwed in the iMirdcrlinc areas In a summary 
<lii{ur Kretschmer is careful to emphasize the holistic na 
lure 1 f his inteprcuttoii of the interrelationship among the 
I ‘usual ,,Uiulular, structural and ps)cliological facets of tlic 
li lal }>siw 11 
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types used These were factorially established on the basis 
of 15 varnbles of physical measurement of women patients 
diagnosed as neurotic The eurymorph type was related to 
conversion (hysterical) symptoms while Jeptomorphy was 
linked with anxiety and depressive states Rees (1950) ob 
tamed high relnbdity for Uus anthropometric sclieme 
The validity consisted of the clustering of the body measure 
ment variables around the psychiatrically identified catego- 
ries 


Hoofo/i, Body Bodd, and Crime 

Within a restricted range of human activity — criminal 
behavior — there have been many attempts to relate anthro 
pometnc data to cnmiuahiy factors The history of these 
efforts dates back to Lombroso and has been revived in one 
form or other since then Hooton (1939 ab) a student of 
criminal andiropology is the latest to offer a systematic assay 
of the ties between the criminal and his crime from three 
vxetvpomts anthropology sociology and psyclnatry His 
study centers about American prisoners 

Four morphological classes were established from 67 body 
head and face measurements and features [These measure 
ments and descriptions yielded close argeement (Class A) 
fair agreement (Class B) wide discrepancy (Class C) and 
radical differences (Class D) among mterraters compan 
Sons ] Hou'ever, this system was not designed as a morpho 
logic personality assessment technique (It is included m this 
book only to counteract the popular notions regarding crime 
Criminals and the sterotyped physical signs of the They 
■Ssjf vsTjety whjcli heJp io convict a person prior to trial 
and presentation of valid evidence ) 

East (1946) stated tJiat he became convinced of the in 
Correctness of the relationship betiveen pJiysical appearance 
and criminality because of die following four developments 
in penal reform (1) tlie legal withdrawal of the mentally 
deficient from the prisons into separate ficihtics (2) per 
Hutting prisoners to keep their liair fully grown instead of 
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cljpptd (i) issuing clothing lo prisoners that more nearly 
approMimicil ti\ linn apparel, and (1) more liuinane treat- 
ment svhicli brouglit aliout a rtnnrkablc cliange in tacial 
tvprcssions \ficr ilic reforms Uic physical appearance oE 
ihc prisoners ivas not nmcli difltrciu from the distribution 
of physical features that is seen outside prison walls He 
concluikd that factors other than body build were tlic essen- 
tnl ingredients hading to impnsonmcnt, 

ShcMon's Somafolypes 

'Hic weaknesses of the Kretschmer bioi^py were recognized 
by Sheldon ct al (1010) s%ho dcsiscda system to minimize tiie 
ciiticinnsof (1) subjcctivit) in sotintoi^pmg by diilcrcnt in- 
\cstigators (i) wide gaps among the idealized concepts oE 
ihc four Ktciscfnntr t>iKs, and (d> icstTvcting the enure 
s)N(un to a {>oniou of the totil pathologic population (the 
uhi/ophtcnc-cucular eomliiioiis) . It was a threefold 
nous sjitcni of morphologic classification winch, Sheldon be- 
hestd. bruised the gaps left by the fourfold ducontiuuous 
lx>d) i>|)»jlog> of Kretschmer (19^5) Sheldon grossl> dif* 
fcrrntutcrl tlic endomorph, the ectomorph, and the meso- 
morph He set up three axes and scaled cadi from 1 to 7 for 
rath of the l)od) c>|>c descriptions. The subjects could be* 
dc\i,,iutcd along all three ixcs. An iruliMdiial, for example 
with a raiing of 7-1-1 would be designated as an extreme 
uuhiuwiiph tij,uic M gtaphicall) depicts Sheldons mcihoil 
of as>i.^mng vjmatoi^jic designations in accordance wiiii liis 
mcAvurcmcnis ( 
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Etulomorphy means rclaii\c predominance of soft roundness 
tliiouj;;iiout the \arious regions of the bodj. When endoinorpJiy 
is dommani ilic digestitc Msccra arc massive and lend rclaiively 
to dominate the boihly economy. . . - 
Mesomorfihy means tclaiive predominance of muscle, bone, 
ami coimcciivc tissue. The mesomorphic physique is normally 
ill IV), hatil, ami itctangular in outline. Bone and muscle arc 
jnoimncni atid the skin is imide thtcL by heavy underlying con- 
ntetive tissue. , . . 

Ff/ooior/j/i) means relative predominance of linearity and 
fiagtlii). In pri)|>onioit to his mass, the ectomorph has the 
grutest sinfaic arc.i and hence relatively llic greatest sensory 
c\{xmuc to the outside vsotld. Relative to his mass he also has 
tiic largest hrain and central nervous system. . . . 

.Maikcd dilfcrences of opinion appear when Sheldon el 
intnxiucc what they claim to be psychological correlates of 
the physical sirueitirc, Tor c.ach of the above somatotypes, 
Shchhjj) cNii. (lino, pp. 8-9) liavc“. , . an analagous coin* 
iKiucni aiulysis . , . at ilic level of motivation and tempera* 
intm. Basic aspects of temperament have been idenlificd, 
objectified by the method of tests and interviews, and sC4ilcd 
on 7*iK)ini scales. Tlicsc com{>oncnLs we refer to as vhcciO‘ 
loiiiii, somritotouta, and cerebtolottia." These arc occasionally 
t.dletl cndoionia, mesotonia. and eciotonia. Sheldon con- 
fumis: 
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ality manifestations as detailed by Sheldon for endomorphy 
viscerotonia mesoinorphy somatotonia and ectomorphy 
cerebrotonia The gist of the objections of this body type- 
tempcrament organization ts the subjectivity in assigning- a 
person to a dominant somaiotype and m arriving at tempera 
ment ratings or descriptions There is also the implication of 
causation lurking behind such systems that cannot be estab 
lished scientifically but which attains ready acceptance by 
the lay observer Sheldon lias perhaps inadvertently given 
a clue to a more serious objection to tins method of descnb 
ing personality m his statement that the correlated tempera 
ments have been derived from tests and intervieus The 
specific di/ficnliy lies m Slieldon s implied acceptance of a 
list of 60 traits he used to correlate somatotype with tempera 
ment He devised this list on the basis of iveekly psychoana 
lytic interviews over a period of one year with 33 subjects 
and on rating each one on a 7 point scale of experimental 
traits The validity of the tests and intervicivs may be 
questioned in the light of (1) current information regard 
ing trait psychology and (2) the subjectivity involved m data 
derived from psychoanalytic interviews which do not readily 
lend themselves to objectivity especially when cross vahda 
tion of this technique is not feasible 

In an early validation study Child and Sheldon (19-11) 
reported tlie correlations between physical and psychological 
traits and abilities given m fable 17 


Table 17 Correlations Bct%»ccn Soroatotypes and Psychological 
Charactenstjcs 


Endomorphy 

Ascendance submission® 05 

Masculinity femininity* — lO 
Verbal ability* 00 

Mathematical ability' — 04 


Mesoroorphy Ectomorphy 

i? ^ 

12 -03 

01 09 

10 08 


• AUport A S Study 

* TeiTaan M les M F Test. 

‘"(R^'r'.ScSrn mod fi«l form I 

don The cx.m:/at on bet eenwmpmifBisorpliysquc»ndsror«onc«unpiy 
Cholog cal tests CAa 1941 jO »-34 TtfoU* 1 2 aixdS fp 25 *.8 

31 ) 
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\o jc of the correlations i\as significant at the 1 percent 
lt%tl The 19 correlation bcliNCcn \ S and mesomorph) ''"as 
dilftrtnt from /tro at the 3 5 percent level of statistical sig 
mfirincc and the torrchtion between verbal ability and 
ectomorph) was reliabl) different at the 2 2 percent level 
of confidence These showed nothing more than trends in 
the relationship between morphology and personalit) traits 
I he morphological types of Sheldon did not correlate with 
jrt)cho!(n,ical data any better than other bexly typic systems 
evolved prior to this one More definite positive results were 
hier reixjrtcd by Child (1950) in a study on 400 college 
students !!c found more than a trend in the relation 
ship between soinatotype and self ratings on behavior, at 
tiiudes md feelings The questionnaire was built around 
Sheldons 00 traits (iO for each of the tJiree body types) 
which were considered important for this morphological 
Kltcmc The coticlations bctvvceii cndomorpliy visccroioiua 
nirvmuirphy sonuiotonta and ectomorpliy-cercbroionia and 
HUntin,v were smwficam at the 1 percent level of con 
fidcncc 
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A recent study by Page et al (1955) considers the relation- 
ship betueen MMPI responses and two dimensions of physi- 
cal liabitus ectomorpliy and niesomorphy The former is 
described by Sheldon as inhibited and restrained socially,” 
wJnle the mesomorph is characteristically more outgoing 
Using Sheldon’s criteria. Page et al have isolated subjects 
for each group and administered the MMPI to them The 
findings are directly opposed to the Sheldon hypothesis, 

1 e , the predicted direction of responsivity on the basis of 
somatotype theory to the social introversion scale of the 
MMPI does not show up 

In an evaluation of this assessment procedure, O Kelly and 
Muckier (1955) comment that since physical structure is a 
permanent characteristic of the individual some relation- 
ship must be present between physique and the persons 
behavior They make the plea tJiat lack of complete under- 
standing of these natural phenomena is not sulficient reason 
foi rejecting these ideas A last comment must be made with 
regard to Sheldon’s Atlas of Men m which he presents actual 
photos of his 88 known somatotypes He weakens the case 
for Ins system of personality assessment by the somewhat 
speculative and highly subjective descriptions of the person- 
ality features of the biotypical representatives These desenp 
tions present an uncontrolled approach to the validation of 
a system. 


The Hand 

A morphologically limited application of the somatotypic 
approach is currently advocated by C Wolff in her book 
The Hand tn Psychological Diagnosis Her work is well 
known in England and in Europe, in this country very httle 
scientific interest has been shown in tins personality evalua 
tion procedure ^Volff s attempts to show a relationship be- 
tween the structure of the human hand and a variety of 
personal attributes differ from durography, palmistry, and 
cluromancy This difference lies in her systematic investiga- 
tion of this phenomenon ratlier Uian depending on arcane 
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and ts(ticric spcctdaiion ivliich characterizes tlic claims of 
the palm reader and clurographist. Two of llie early pro- 
|H)iKnts of tiiib c\aluaii\c technique, to uhom W^ollF pa>s 
lii^h tribute, are Cirus (18."!^) and Bell (1852). 

'Phe presetu s)sicni is empirically grounded in clinical 
iinc'.tigrition. WollF believes that endocrine disfunction has 
an ctfcti on body growth and is rellected in the devclop- 
mtntof tbc individual’s hands. This is congruent with known 
incdual facts. 1 or example, auomegal), a condition produced 
!)> b>|>erpituitarism, will inihiencc bone growtli and shape, 
the bones and shape of the hand included. Accordingly. 
Wolff b.15 established a series of "endocrine hands," i.e., 
ihagnosev of glandular d)sfitnction of the hands (which mir- 
ror tmrmal stcretioti, hi|>osecTetion, or hypersecretion). 
B> siMcinatically noting the specific effects of endocrine itn- 
btlaiuc on pb)sl(al sttiictiire and from controlled observa- 
tions of behavior of the |>crsous. WolIE has established a 
vents of torrcl.jicv lictuccn band structure and personality. 
1 be m.i|or cl.ttius center almiit vcvcrnl “general tendencies" 
ol |)civon.diiy which ma) be derived from hand intetprew- 
tumj itiultncies towards cviravcrsion or introversion; kinetic 
vtungib (t,r vualiiv): cmottonal inakc-up; nuelligencc; ps>* 
ib‘>iiiotur habits (|MMtuics .uid gestures) ; and ego strength or 
the lagjtc of imegr.iti<iii <ir dismtegraium. Dicli of these 
gcncul irudouiev is dmuigmshed b> some features of die 
luu.l The hand is tlassjficd sirutiurall> as broad, unrroio, or 
Uji/./auir— .lud fumtmnall) as preliciJMlc or tactile. ’I he 
ulimuic tesuh IS MX ispcs of hands Wolff is cajcful to indi- 
late dm ihcs« SI, rtpicKiu pure hand tviscs which are 

die cvnpii.m t,nfier iluii die usiwl wmricnte. Most of the 
lutu.s uc sttumual iniMiitct 

Vs ..'.l ... I . 
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THE GLANDS AND PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT 

Empedocles of Agrigentum ca 492 bc (Sarton 1952) 
poet philosopher physician and reformer held that pliysi 
ca] liealtli was a function of the balance or imbalance of the 
4 elements (or qualities humors temperaments) of tlie 
body A contemporary medical colleague Hippocrates of Cos 
ca 460 B c , definitely based his system of physiology on the 
theory of humors* 

Kretschmer (1925) incorporated glandular functioning 
into his morphological system For example lie reported 
h)perthyroid development more common to the circular 
(affective) group than to tlie asthenic schizophrenes Less 
definitive but worthy of mention was the relationsJnp be 
tween pituitary conditions and body type 

Berman's Endocrine Mon 

A modern counterpart of the centuries old attempt to tie 
the chemistry of the body to personality is represented by 
Berman s The Glands Regulating Personality This is a 
system of determinism that has no room for any determiner 
outside the endocrine system As such it is a completely rigid 
revolt against the mechanistic postulates of its contemporary 
behaviorism — a revolt that has evolved a thoroughly in/Iex 
ible ineclianistic set of postulates which leaves little room 
lor the person whose body contains the endocrine glands 
It IS undeniable that the secretion of hormones inlluences 
various bodily processes which in turn are reflected in some 
psychological functions but to assign such great significance 
to the glands is not entirely in keeping with more acceptable 
behavior theory Medical evidence leaves no doubt regarding 
the interdependence of the endocrine system of the human 
organism Endocrinopathy is usually manifested in physical 
* Sarion (l£b2) stales that the humoral Utcory has a h story imbctWcd i \ 
il e centuries pr or to the era ot GieeL nicdicinc 
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s)in))t(jins and in p:>)chological functioning. Such conditions 
as crciinisin (lt){>oth)rQidtsni) in infants and children and 
injxcdcma {also h>]K>thyroidism) in adolescents and adults 
arc easily rccogni/ed by common plijsicnl stigmata. These 
are actoinpanied characteristic psjcliological plienoincna 
such .os iiiniicil inicllcctual grotsth or impaired intellectual 
functioning. This hind of anal)sis could be made for dys* 
function of oilier glands of the organism, but the evidence is 
fatornblc v.ith marked cndocrino|iathy. There is no evidence 
tb.it normal lluciuations in the hormonal balance can be 


rei.ited to types of pcrsonaliiy. In other words, this Is a 
j>crsonaliiy assessment technique established on extremes 
{for \shich csidcnce is .nailable), but it is less eHicient for 
the less extreme gbrndular dc\i.itinns. Another aspect of the 
pt«»blcm that must be considered is Herman's implication 
that there is a direct cauvil relationship between endocrine 
nuke up and j>crsonality m.ike>up: actually this {x>sition docs 
not take mm aceouni the f.ict that some of liic indiNidnars 
hi h t\ ior is .1 reaction of the iierson to his endocrine condition. 
I he aLinmcgalic, whose physic.!! appearance h.as undergone 
vime change, will rc.ict differemly to his environment 
(jxrihijn in rcs|Mm\c to the rc.!ciions of other people to 
him) t!i.in prior to tfic cndiK-iiiic disiruhancc. 

Hciuun ixMtul.Ucs .ubcii.il-. pauunry-. thyroid-, ihymo- 
rcmijc-. and the vex glaiuleentcrcd or Kon.-idcM:cmcied per- 
lotuhucs Much of the cMdenrc cited by Herman is taken 
f M.„, ihe Juevof ■ homnt I>ci«inagcs* — Najxdcon. Niet/.<ahe. 

utcin. , ighimgah-. and WiUk* — a sriuiee of valukition 
Uau ilui Kcmsiofnni».iibci iusown [Hmulatcs Furthermoic. 

.i i n iiiiioiu jie tiawd on aiiecd<nal reiMiris ntthcr than cm 
fuoiuud p..>,u ah cmhxriiiologKal. and putholcrgical exam- 
uuh..t, Ihifconoopi-Mnmiiv for enm validation or vcrifi* 
« iijon l.y mdcj^rulcm obvciverv. 
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|)insi?cs the role of timronmenni stress in akcring pIi>sio- 
lootcal ftmction in the effort to iinmtiin Iioincostasis Hos 

hins (Iyi6) Ind earlier expressed the sime \ieus tsith regard 

to schizophrenia As Shock (1911) has indicated it cannot be 
assumed that obseraed bchaaior is ilic direct resultant of an 
organic condition since social factors must be part of the 
cvaUiaiion of the total situation Even in the instances of 
‘•^'igScratcd hormonal disfunction the efforts arc not usu 
ally directly on ps)chological functioning Rather there is 
a ph)sical (or structural) manifestation adneh is idiodynami 
cally perceiacd by the person avnh subsequent behavioral 
clfecis 


P£R%ONAUr/ iVAlUAflON BY ELECTROENCgPHA- 
LOGRAPHY 

Electrical fluctuations cmanitijig from the brain Jiave been 
a source of study for the past 75 years H Berger (1929) es 
Lablishcd tJic correlation bctavcen recorded cJianges in elec 
tncal potential of the brain and activity of the brain Gibbs 
and Gibbs have published a comprehensive Atlas Of Elec 
Iroeticiphalographyi shmving pictures of brain avaves taken 
from a avidc variety of subjects normal children from 3 
niontJis to 1 1 years of age normal adults aavake and asleep 
questionable and abnormal EEGs (clectroencephalographic 
records) from epileptics petit mal patients posttraumatic 
and psychomoior seizures brain damaged patients affective 
psycbotics schizophrenics and mental defectives The tech 
nique of obtaining EEGs is not die concern of this book 
Figure 38 illustrates an EEG machine The interpretation of 
the brain ^vaves is quite technical and involves differentia 
tion along several dimensions a few of which are 

1 Wave frequency or rhythm viz alpha or regular waves 
at 10 per second beta rhythm of J8 to 30 waves per second 
gamma waves at 15 to -15 per second and delta or slower waves 
at a frequency of J to 8 per second This is measurable with a 
specially calibrated ruler or map 
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TalcrLi and Katz (1955) attempted to correlate EEG 
patterns ttith case Iiistory data and psychological test results 
{Rorschach, Bender Gestalt, Human Figure Drawing, and 
the Wcchsler Intelligence Scale for Children) The two 
study groups consisted of 19 j severely disturbed children and 
II matched control children with respiratory disorders and 
no marked eniotioiial invoKcment They were between 5 
and 12 years of age Table 18 Iisls the relationship between 
the discharge diagnosis of the 195 disturbed children (the 
cxpcriiiicnlal group) and the type of EEC 


Table 18 Discharge Diagnosis and CEG Classification for the 
Experimental Group 


Disclurge Diagnosis 

Iso of %AbnonnaJ 
Cases EEG s 

Schizophrenia 

89 

78 6 

Organic behavior disorder 

3D 

93 4 

Primary behavior disorder 

45 

73 4 

Mental defective 

17 

88 2 

Psychopathic personality 

3 

66 6 

Behavior disorder m grand mat epilepsy 

9 

1000 

Behavior disorder m petit mal cpilepsv 

2 

1000 

TOTAL 

195 



SouRCB J H TatedaandJ Kau Study of correUiMni betvveen electro* 
encephalograph c an<J psycfioJogtcal pattern* in eniot onaily d (Curbed ch Idrea, 
PsjtiaiBO. Mti, 195S, 7 62-7^ Table 4 p 65 

It may be seen tjiat high percentages of abnorraaJ EEGs 
accompany the various pathological conditions The enceph 
alopatluc states sliow the highest frequencies of pathologic 
EEGs Acomparison with the EEGs of the control (nonemo 
tionally disturbed) group discloses 72 7 percent normal rec 
Olds in contrast with only 13 4 percent normal EEGs for 
the expenmental (disturbed) group Conversely, tlie ex 
perimental group has an overall percentage of 81 6 as com 
pared with 27 3 percent abnormal EEGs for the control 
subjects It should be noted from Table 18. however that 
the extremely high percentages for tJie orgamc-disordered 
patients m th^ experimental group unduly influence the over 
all proportion of pathologic records for this group Taterka 
and Katz find no relationship between EEG and specific per 
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The Polygraph 

^ A distant cousin of the clectrocnccplialosrapliic teciniique 
IS tl|epol)g«Y.pJt proccdtnc (Sec Figure -10) , popularly IcnoU 
as the he detector.® The piescnt concern is not with the use 
of the polygraph as a lie detector but as a personality assess- 



riccRE 40. Afodcl 3I2C Keeler I'oljgraph. (Source 
By courtesy of Assocuted Rescardi Inc.) 


nieiit device. What little scientific literature there is on the 
polygraph leclinique agrees tliat the polygraph can delect 
the presence of an emotionally disturbed state of the organ- 
ism. Baker and Taylor (1954) definitely establish changes 
in skin temperature, skin resistance (to electrical conduc- 
tion) , and pulse rate as accompaniments of stress and condi- 
tions that provoke emotion. 

A somewhat different problem was studied by Herr and 

®The pol)grapli detects only physiological actwity and docs not record the 
truth or the falsity of sfaleincuis or ret^nscs to questions The quality of 
■’lying"’ or "not lying” is an mlerencc made by the examiner on the basis of 
ail interpretation of the record 



Persoualit) isstssmenl Procedures 
Kobkr (Ibj'^) toisccriajnps)clM)^hanomctnc (differences 
m clcctnni conduciiMi) o! the skin) indices for discriminat- 
ing betuten the reactions of neurotic and nonnal subjects to 
cmfiiiomll) tuned suinuli Several uords evoked ps>cliogil 
\atiic rcsjionscs from neurotics whtdt differentiated them 
vmlirtcantls from die normals The anxiety produced in the 
neurotic subjects b> liie’se words was sufficient to influence 
skin conductivity Qualitatively, die major difference between 
the i\\o ,jtoups was the greater amount of blocking on wortls 
bv the neurotics Paiinal (1951) comparexl die galvanic re 
Ktiom of nornul and psychotic subjects to the threat of 
cUvirical sluxk The latter group showed less reaction to 
die thrcit of sluxik than did the nonnaU The author s inter 
{ rctatn n of tins phcitotncnon is that impaired judgment 
iUMcasev the jivycluiiics appteciuiun of tlie threat of shock 
Iwcutulls though this ptoeetlme offers little in the w ly of 
{xtwinality ivsesuneni 



PART V 


Life Situation as a Method of 
Personality Assessment 



. LIFE SITUATION ASSESSMENTS 


iv THIS CHAPTER WE RETURN TO A DISCUSSION OF 

assessment procedures lint requires tJie testee s active partic- 
ipation In the first of these techniques — reah miniature, or 
simulated life situation — the subject reacts to a given set of 
circumstances which is either deliberately structured by the 
exammer or is part of real life, m botii, the observer notes 
the behavior as it unfolds In the second procedure — bio 
graphical or life (case) history method — Uie maternl for 
evaluation consists of past activity of the subject as obtained 
from the individual, other persons who liave the necessary 
information, and/or essential documents The latter proce- 
dure IS actually a recapitulation of an individual s life The 
more creditable tlie information, the greater tlie representa 
tiveness of the obtained behavioral segments and therefore 
the more valid tlie personality evaluation Finally, the place 
of tlie individual in the group with its attendant attractions 
and repulsions, acceptances and rejections, and the impact 
of the individual on the group and vice versa are discussed 
ux dxe secuoa on group interactions (pp 4I3-‘I20) 

SITUATiONAL PROCCDURSS 

This method is as old as the existence of two persons on 
earth, one to observe and the otlter to be observed From the 
standpoint of psychological testing, an early scientific inquiry 
into the correlation between disposition and beliavior m 
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ccpvion could be dcicatd uithout apprising the children of 
tJie lest purpose Ifiese tests were classified into types of 
detection methods feasible in the classroom, in Jiomewori., in 
atjiletjc events, and in games In the classroom situation the 
students were given a test which appeared to be the same for 
ail. Ilovvcvei, unknown to them, these were actually two 
dilfercnt fonns of the test with the differences being slight, 
almost imperceptible, hut significant The tests were distrib- 
uted so tliat no one student would have another student witli 
tJic same fonn either m front, hack, or to the side of himself 
Deception was indicated by the student giving answers appli- 
cable to Ins neighbor s test form and not to lus own 

Honesty in work done at home was evaluated by giving the 
children a homework test with instructions not to seek any 
outside help The following day the children were given an 
equivalent fonn of die test Cheating was implied from the 
discrepancy in scores favoring the form of the test completed 
at home Athletic contests offered a third opportunity for as 
scssing honesty. One sucli task involved the use of a dyna 
inoineter (a device for measuring the strength of the hand 
grip) . The subject was asked to test himself and record the 
scores for five successive trials Unknown to the child, the ex 
aniiner had noted the three best trials made by the child dur- 
ing the preceding demonstration period Wide differences in 
the high score recorded by die subject and that noted by the 
experimenter was the clue to deception The fourth type of 
procedure set up another situation usually witliin the pur 
view of tlie school child — party games Thus, the well known 
game of "Pinning the Tail on the Donkey was used in a 
manner such that if the tail were placed accurately, it could 
be attributed only to deceitful peeping These ways— self- 
scoring, improbable achievement, lying and stealing (the last 
two being additional tests) — -were the media for eliciting be 
havior^ 


>For the purpose of eomplclion the general conclusion reached by 
Haruhorne and May was that honesty {or disl.oncsty) could not be considered 
a umned character trait of children Whether a child attempted to decene 
depended on the specific situation and »tt lucaiung for the child 
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fulness 1 Jic nsstssiiRiu sta/F consisted of psychologists psy 
clu urists, nuhtary experts, medical personnel, and secretar 
nl help As ne\\ jirojccis uere devised by the appropriate 
nuhiary and eivjJj m agencies, personnel selection uis turned 
tuine*fJ over to the 056 assessiiiciic staff /linong the factors to 
be considered in assigning people to jobs were motivation 
for assignment, energy and nutiativc, effective intefiigence, 
cnjoiiomi stability, soeial relations, leadership, and security, 

1 e , the ability to Leep secrets and otherwise protect tfie pur- 
pose of the mission At least four of the necessary require 
nieim for an OSS assignment refer to personality facets — ef 
fective intelligence, emotional stability, social relations and 
leadership The other three requirements, as functions of a 
total person, also involve attention to the role of personality 
as nillutncing performance The OSS e\periment was the 
most extensive of its kind The number of recruits who were 
studied by the assessment stiff totaled 5,391 Testing periods 
'vere either one or three days ui length Tlie candidates were 
pheed singly or m groups in situations carefully designed to 
elicit behavior presumed to bear a marked relationship to the 
personality variables and abilities significant for the success 
ful accomplishment of a particular project In addition to the 
simulated situations, tJic OSS recruits completed a detailed 
persoinl instory form, i sentence-completion test a rapid 
projection test (a form of the TAT) , the original TAT, a 
vocabulary test, a healtli questionnaire and the OWI Test 
(to asccriani the subject s sensitivity to a culture other than 
his own) In addition to these formal and lifelike test situa 
tions the recruits were under constant surveillance Tlieir 
behavior in social and recreational situations was noted to as 
certain tJieir attitudes reactions and feelings toward others 
and toivard tlieir chances for success or failure in the OSS 
program 

The OSS experiment is designed to evaluate reaction im 
der stress As such its results cannot be applied to everyday 
experience since most persons are not under such extreme 
stress Unfortumtely the OSS study does not have sufficient 
follow up data to justify unequivocal conclusions ^VhIIe the 
validity may be in doubt Uiere is little question of tlie prom 
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iM. of the situiuojnl tt-chmque as an assessment proctdurc- 
l ndcr more normil coiuhttuiis (as contnsicci with the 'sar 
Mtnition in \sluch tins siiui> uas earned on wuh more at 
stale dun the mere gillierxn^ of e\j>cnmcntal data) . dm 
prtKeiinre mi) )!eld more fruitful ind instgluful results 
Smce the {jiihlifattou of diesc ti^o major studies in die 
fiisihtlny of lifelike testing for pcrsonalit) attributes, in- 
ihiviT) md uiinersit) training programs base shoi\n an acme 
iiueiot in tluv piocedurc (sec I lanagan et al , 6i/im/iomif 
/Vr/oroiunre I ats, A S)»i/iosium, IDjI) Flanagan 
I'jjl) is in ardent adsotiicof dnsficul) csploretl approach 
to asvewm^ |M.iwmnel in industry. Hic basic concepts eiii 
hi «(c those (Mistuhted h) Weislogcl and Schvsarz (lyia) Jit'd 
hv the Oiih ksse'ssmccu Snlf (1918) Ads nice knowledge of 
the jK:rv)iulU) sarubles to be tested and the situations most 
hkcls to chill hclnsior in islnch the \ari tide's become nnin 
fcM Is Mill the* foumlattnn for situaiioinl le'Sl proeeilurcs k 
moie tciciii lirgc scale iMesstncnt prognm utilizing the hf*- 
Mti uion IS rejMuted U> Kelly (l‘Ja!). I his study centered 
aUmi tlic effort to ite'aie selection eriteria for clinical ps) 
thohr^nt (i-imees in the Xetetaiis Vdmmistnition. Sinee i 
rtteai deal of the eluutil jnyiholognt s work is in an inter* 
{►Cl aiiul fonUM ssidi the elicni. other members of the team, 
la mis ciL . {K-rvmahiy f icuus nc cMrcmelv important and 
I list thciefoic Ik ronsulcicd m the* loial job rt-quireiiierus. 
fisc scjKiraic snuitiims aic Mrmtuied 
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p|>. JHS-IOl).* U was found dial observation of trainees in 
their day-loMf; icstinj; activities gave fairly valid estimates of 
a mnnher of personality traits, bin the overall evaluation of 
this assevsmem nrocedurc w.as not an enthusiastic endorse* 
mem <)( it. Kelly made the point that it the tost of such an 
.assessment pi..stan> P™'*-'-' 

consider other apptoaclies tsliich imi;ln reacit the same de- 
gree of clfcctiveoess at a lower fiiiancial outlay. Hosscser, if 
ti.is prtKcaf.ire elicite.f tlata not oihcrw.se obtaniabic by 
other test tcchniiines. llicn it should he considered. 

Iia,ss (11131. I'Jjl) reports studies 111 the cvaln.ation of lead- 
ership by a iiarlicidar ty|.e of sii.ialioo called Lcaderln 
G.oni. Discussion (f.OD). !•> tl'is rtto.at>“' 

indiv duals are h.onghc together to thscoss “>1«' ‘ “ 

leatler is designutetl, anti the raters 

cussitm, excei.i for their physical p.esence - a i 

behavior of iach sohject is nttetl to ",P 

tletennitted schetne. fly companng 

leatlcrship ..ualities of the nultvutatls^th^^D ^ 

with tlie ratings si^iK** ca.nrlj Biss flD5I) concludes 

interview sessi.ms of 15 Lcssment in either 

that itiere is mi superiority o ca i,Q„-cver to consider 

one of the two le" ^0! situ-adon^ and. in 

the interview session as one >I ^ LQD tech- 

tltis paiticnlar mvestigalioi . ^ ‘ ^ selection de- 

niipic. LCD is Ijccommg because of die suit- 

vice in personnel P'““''"i of placement prob- 

aliilily of llic tectnmiuc ‘ ^ selection criteria are the 

lenis in sviiich part of t ic 1 | variables. As svitli 

behavioral inamfcstatmiis o reliability and validity 

other assessment devices, Ih . situations is not too 

arc essential. >Ypl‘aP> '.5?', ",„t,jor source of reliability data 

easy, but it can be done. 1 he m J jeoring 

seems to be interjudge f|?™^ performance or segment of 
and/or “ 12 such situational studies m 

bcliavior. Bass (lOjl) uu, the »hole sima- 

. u„i».uh..ciy t..iiow-“P 
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uluih ihis of iclubilit) i^rtcmciit is Liilnnctcl by ibc 
t VC « f siin {udi/(.d (IkcL hsis 

\aluht\ other hand is i iiniier of defining external 

erne n Ihus if \erbil puxliicuvity is set up as a leadership 

ijinhte in the I (»D niethiHl iliea predictions can be made 
nu u readiU b\ meins of conming the number of sjioken 
V mis tlnn if leaderslnp is toiiipotiiidcd from a number of 
'c[Mijit samblcs More cunclusisc \ahdiiy csidencc must 
XU nt 111 e\]>ernnemil design earned out in the field under 
tt ihviir c» luhiu ns with the contiol of many factors which 
vin^l) or in et ndnn iiion may c Inn^t the subject s perception 
< f the Mtiution * I he pictlietiuus must be followed up satis 
f utonly 
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I Autobjognphies 
A Coniprehtiisive 
Toptcil 
C Ldued 
II Questfonmircs 

III VcibaUni Recording 
A Interviews 

li Dre mis 
C Confessions 

IV Uianes 

A Intimate Journals 
B Memoirs 
C Log Inventories 

V Letters 

VI Expressive and Projectnc Documents 
\ Literature 
B Compositions 
C. Art Forms 
D Projective Productions 
£ Automatic Writing 
F Various 

ADport comments that the most topicall) revealing personal 
document ts the diary since tlic individual s perception of 
selected events for recording allotvs insights into the nature 
of what he lias considered important and perhaps why Since 
there are no facts in psychology that are divorced from per 
sonal lives tJie human document is the most obvious place to 
find these facts in their raw state (G \V Allport 1942 
pp I43~l4l) If enough documents are collected over a pe- 
riod of time they constitute a longitudinal study It remains 
for die psychologist to evaluate the subject s attitudes and 
perceptions recorded in these personal documents The point 
to note about these sources is that the uniquely idiodynamic 
material usually available m these personal documents and 
productions has been motivated by a variety of reasons As 
certaining these reasons tlirough analysis of tjie contents is 
the most effective mode of using tliese documents 

Germane to this discussion are the criteria established by 
Dollard (1935) for die life history and G \V Allports 
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Ci. \V. Allpoil (H) J2) cxprciscs his reaciions to Dolhrd's 
significant criteria <juitc fa\onibly aiu! goes on to suggest that 
tlicic may ho other ecjtially clFcctivc and valunbic considera* 
lions for the collection of life history material, lie points to 
the ’‘constitutional and temperamcniar' personality varia- 
ble's, to the Icsstnis to be derived from a gcjictjc approadi to 
the interpretation of jx'rsonal data, atid to the necessity of 
ctmsideriijg the imiiviilutii itt a silualiou at every stage in 
liistory takitig and interpretation. Another pertinent obser- 
vation made by Vonng (1952), and ably supported by ex- 
perienced clinicians (see Schafer. 1951. Chapter 2, pp. G-75) . 
is that interaction lakes pl.ace between the inicrvietrcr and 
the interviewee. While the subjectivity stemming from tlie 
biases of each party to this interpersonal situation may be 
mitigated by the use of standardi/cd case liistory forms, the 
needs and jiress of each person are continuously iniluencing 
Jihascs of the procedure. 

formo/ Case Htstory Oevkes 

The purpose of die standardized Uisiory form is to ensure 
niicoscring .is much about tlie subject’s life as is possible. 
There are record bJ.inks wlilcli have bceti devised to em- 
phasize certain aspects of life activities for specific uses. Sev- 
eral of tficsc arc discussed below. 

Ajds to the VocATto.vai- J.vtervjew, Record Form B. 
Tins form, published in 1933 by The Psychological Corpora- 
tion, is an eight-page booklet designed to obtain information 
whicli will help with problems of vocational planning and 
counseling. The form may be filled in by the counselee 
and/or by the interviewer. A page is devoted to test results 
which may be profiled on the printed chart. A more recent 
adaptation of this interview aid is Bennett and Orbach s 
(1946) Guidance Summary Form (see Figure 41). Their 
main contiibution is in tlie improved or^nization of the 
sequence for the life liistory queries. The items are slanted 
to elicit information regarding tlic individual’s licalth, tern- 
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j^raintnt, general abilit) and achie\ctncnis, special abiliiies 
or apuiiidcs, iniercsis. education, training, \ocationa! plans, 
.md cx{x:ricn(.e. Tlicrc is ample space for the counselor to 
ttiord his iinpresMons, progress notes, and oUier pertinent 
data, including lest findings. 

hi.(a;LSTiD Ootlim: i^or Historv Taking in Bliiamor, 
Proiu i oi Ciuiuaf„N. Mimeographed by Uic Instuuie for 
jincnilc Rtvearch, the cliicf concent of tliis outline is to ob- 
tain a picture of the child. Ins problem, and the background 
fur u. I licrc arc 1'.* jiagcs in this life history procedure coscr- 
tng* 
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factors in tiie psychiatric breakdorvn of the veteran In addi 
tion to the usual past life history, there are sections for the 
present social adjustment (social relationships sexual and 
marital adjustments) and for die military history of the 
former serviceman 

iNSTRUMENr FOR OBTAINING LiFE HiSTORY The DlVm 
ity School of the University of Chicago publishes this eight 
page booklet The emphasis is on personal material valuable 
for assessing and predicting success in training the applicant 
for the ministry The form requires relatively short answers 
to some Items, while other questions are answered by altema 
tives and by evaluating several personality dimensions on 
rating scales Finally, the applicant has one page on which to 
present his autobiography An interesting feature of this 
form IS the section on proposed procedure m which the inter 
Viewer is required to indicate the subject s complexes im 
pulses, desires, conflicts and attitudes that need to be 
resolved, redirected, cleared up, and/or reconstructed 

Youngs Life History Form Another type of history 
form IS suggested by Young (1952 Appendix, pp 687-692) 
This life histoiy outline emphasizes all aspects of the inter 
viewee s past that contribute to an understanding of the de 
velopment of the individual into the person he seems to be 
Throughout die outline the interviewee is penniited to par 
ticipate more completely dian the mere recital of a clironol 
ogy of events Tlie person is the focus with particular atten 
tion to the subject s own interpretations of the how s, die 
what s, and the why s of his life experiences 

Less Formal Procedures for Taking life Histones 

The clinician ind the subject are permuted greater leeway 
in the less formal method of seeding and obtaining biograph 
ical material This approach may be emptojed m iiifonnal 
interview sessions in which the clinician follows a general 
outline and pemiits the unfolding of data to dcicnninc, m 
some measure, the course, content, and duration of the inter* 
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sluniion 1 ho muirc of ilitse less fonnal techniques 
lUi^LS from cuniplctc pi.rintssi\eness for tlic subject to pur- 
sue iiu u)UTsc uid digressions ihcrefroin m the intcrMCu 
{urcoumthn^) stvsioiis (C R Rogers, 1912) totlicuseofa 
!iii of iiLUis to ht cosered, if |>ossibi(., in die course of the in- 
icj\K 1 , (s), iiuch guides arc suggested b> Wells and Ruesch 
IPU')) Jiid Doll (1953) Xo sjKcific questions are guen to 

d e (hmcun Rather, the infonnation to be secured is sug 
^v>itd The m inner and sequence of eliciting the subjects 
lojAUises ire left entirely to the judgiuciU of the inter- 
Meutr. The intciMeuee is |>enuiutd freedom in resjxinsne- 
iicss tint tcscinhles the* sjMmiiiieit^ of the counselim; or 
uid\tKd H'sAion 'llus is in coiitrist to tlic more foriud 
•picuion and linger nuthcHl The follouing guide shous lU 
detail tie orguu/uum of the suggested items in one siieh 
hutor) uling |mM.edutc. 
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12 Overproiectne moUier 18 Unfa\orable social emiron 

13 Dominant fadier ment (slum substandard or 

14 Dominant mother delinquency neighborhood) 

15 Death of parent be/bre age 16 19 Prcinacufe sex experiences (in 

16 Bicultural background (par £«-ooursc before 16 assault 

ents speak different language) mtness to coitus) 

17 Inornate contact with diseased 20 Excessive parental ambition 

persons tor child 

Neuropathic Traits 

1 Minor neuropathic traits (nail 
biting ihumbsucking) 

2 Nentjus breakdown (depres 
Sion states of excitement) 

3 Persistent fears 

4 Persistent nightmares 
6 Persistent obsessions 

6 Persistent compulsions 

7 Tics stammering stuttering 
Personality 

1 Difficulties with other children 

2 DifBculties at school 

3 Sibling rivalry 

4 Shy withdrawn 
Edueatioctal History 

2 Started schoof face (after 7) 

2 Less than eighth grade educa 
tion 

Adult History 

This section includes the period from age 16 up to the time of the 
examination Items referring to events which occurred in childhood 
should not be marked in tins section however if signs or symptoms 
carry oier into sclulthood they should he checked 

Diseases 

1 Head injury (one or more) 6 ^^aJo^ operations (2 or more) 

2 Nervous disease (poliomyelitis 7 Minor operalrons (3 or more) 

multiple sclerosis neuroiyplii 8 \ccidents (2 or more) 

jjj 9 Fractures (2 or more) 

3 Convulsive disorder W Industrial i>oisoning 

4 Migraine H Venereal infection 

5 Major functional psychosis 12 Cardiovascular disease 

(schizophrenia manic-depres- IS Respiratory disease 
sive psjcliosis) Endocrine Jiycjse 


8 Befiavior problems (truancy 
fights disciplinary problems) 

9 \ntisociaI behavior (criminal 
assault stealing) 

10 Enuresis beyond 3 years 

11 Emotional overreacuons sud 
den outbursts (temper tan 
irums) 


5 Extreme day dreaming 

6 Cruelty 

7 Fights and aggressiveness 

8 Hyperactivity 

3 Repeated grades 
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ALKALOIDS 


1958) Tho\'inofl ’ ^ 
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15 Rlicunutic diicaic. 
lf> Cajtrointcilirial iliscaic 

Gynecological Obtletrical Hiitory 

1 Tuoormorcg)ncto!«>^ic»loiv 
critions 

2 Two or inort. obitcuicil o|>cr 
aliuns 

E Sl^onuncousorontramcalwr 
tiotis 

Environment, Home and Social Statue 

1 Living alone 

2 Unlavorabic environment 
(elum or subvunUard houv 

3 Qnngc o( residence (more 
than 3 diargcs m last 3 )cart) 

Occupational History (I'ist 3 vears) 

1 More uncinplo)cd Uian cm 
pIo)cd 

2 More dun 6 jobs 

3 More Uian 3 occupations 

Habits 

1 Tobacco abuse (more than 20 
cigarettes 5 cigars 10 pi]>cs 
daily) 

2 Drug abuse 

3 Coilcc abuse (more tlian a 
cups in one session or more 
than 3 occasions daily) 

■i Mcoholisin (more than I qt 
vshisVcy or 20 bottles beer or 
a bottles wine per week) 

Sex 

1 Impotence or ejaculatio prac 
cox 

2 Frigidity 

3 Coitus intemiptus 

4 Sexual promiscuity alter 2a 

5 Persistent masturbation after 
25 


17 Mlcrgic disease 


I i'rcmatiirc or siilUxini cbil 
then 

5 I'crsivtcnt djsnicnorrlica 
5 Pentxis u( aincnoitlici 

7 StcttUiy 

8 Mciiup luul syndrome 

I Conlliti with the law (jnoit 
sentences) 

3 Conduct disorder 


I Knovsn tr> social agcncid 
5 Last job held terminated 
vvidiiii C moiitlu 


5 Mniaincr 

6 Occasional drunkenness only 
(little alcohol consuinptiof* 
in between) 

7 Low alcohol tolerance emo- 
tional manifestations after ~ 
drinks of whiskey strong 
uor or Its equivalent 

8 Injured while drunk 

9 Injured in figlit 

6 Regular extramanul relations 

7 Unhappy sex experiences 

8 Homosexuality 

9 Odicr perversions 

10 First intercourse before JG 

11 Divorce or separation 
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Neuropathic Traits and Symptoms 

1 Nervous breakdown (depres 
sions states oi panic and ex 
citement catatonic episodes) 

2 Easily upset 

3 Easily tired 

4 Anxiety attacks 

5 Anxiety tension (muscular ten 
Sion wiUi agitation and nerv 
ousness ) 

6 Nightmares 

7 Fears or phobias 
Interests 

2 2^0 interests 

2 Gambling 
Religion 

1 Atheist or no religion 

2 Member of small sect 


8 Obsessive thoughts and com 
pulsions 

9 Mood swings 

10 Transitory affective disturb- 
ances 

11 Speech disturbances (stammer 
ing stutteimg) 

12 Tics 

13 Metapsychic interests (mind 
reading hypnotism astrology 
etc ) 

3 Radio newspapers only 


3 Change of religion 


Family History 

Note diseases occurring in own siblings, parents siblings of parents 
and grandparents 


Diseases 

1 Suicide 

2 CNS disease 

3 Mental disease 

4 Mental deficiency 

5 Nervousness 

6 Nervous breakdown 

7 Heart attacks 

8 High blood pressure 

9 Sterility 

10 Convulsions 


11 Fainting 

12 Chrome invalidism 

13 Malformations 

14 Allergic diseases 

15 Crime 

Iff Alcoholism 

17 Venereal disease 

18 Tuberculosis 

19 Vccidents war casualties 

20 Neoplasms 


Present Symptoms ond Complaints 

Mark the outstanding symptoms and complaints at tlie time of the 
examination Do not include symptoms and complainu whicli occurred 
only in the past. 

Feelings 

1 Feelings of apprehension 4 Lack ofguill feelings after mis- 

2 Feelings of isolation behavior 

3 Feelings of guilt 
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j FeelJ%s or jnatlcqujcj and in 
securil) 

6 Tear of losing Io%c objects 
Physical Symptoms 
] l*oor health 

2 General nenuusness 

3 Fatigue 

4 Weakness 

5 Slceplcssne^ 

6 Crying spells 

7 Sucaling 

8 Trembling 

9 Flushes 

10 Vomiting 

11 Diauhca 

12 Extreme constipation 

13 Poor appetite 
H \norexia 

15 H)perc\ia 

Ifl Urinary fretjuenej 

Ideot and Content of Thought 

1 Disappointment about failure 

2 Intellectual inelRcicncy 

3 Self accusauon and condemna 
tion 

4 Ideas of persecution 
Body Regions Involved 

1 Head 

2 Face 

3 Mouth 

4 Neck 
o Chest 

6 Vbdonaen 

7 Back 

Systems Involved 

1 Motor system 

2 Somauc sensor) system 

3 Smell and taste 

4 Vision 

5 Hearing 
G Skin 

7 Respiratory tract 

8 Circulatuty system 


7 General unhappiness 

8 Mourning 


17 Lnurcsis 

18 (inpoicncc — frigidity 

19 llcadaciic 
iO Dizrincss 

21 U)ii of consciousness 

22 Oinvulsions 

23 Diffuse aclics and piins 
21 Paracsihcsia itcliing 

2d Breathlessness 

26 Smothering 

27 Paralysis 

28 Low back pain 

29 Difficulncs of expression 
(sj)ccch) 

30 Cniung teeth dcnclimg hsis 


5 Ideas of reference 

6 Excessive scll-obsersation 

7 Doubts and inability to make 
dccuions 

8 Fears 


8 Ccnitaha 

9 \nu5 

10 Mms and hands 

11 Legs and feet 

12 Pelvis 
IS Diffuse 


9 Castromtesunal tract 

10 \mis and hands 

11 joints and bones 

12 Sex apparatus 

13 Equihbrium and vestibular 
apparatus 

14 Diffuse 
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Menfot Exaimnahan 

This section refers to the findings at the time of the examination 

APPEARANCE, ATTITUDE AND BEHAVIOR 


Expression and Posture 

1 Masklike face 

2 Stereotyped posture 
S Signs of distress 

4 Sad expression 

5 Childish expression 

Behavior dunng Interview 

1 Hostile or belligerent 

2 Indifferent or passise 

3 Eagerness to make a good im 
pression 

4 Tendency to a\oid topics 
Movements and Speech 

1 Generaliied muscular tension 

2 Underaciivity or retardation 

3 OvcractiMiy restlessness or ac 
ceJeraHon of mosements 

4 Involuntary movements 

Generol Behavior 

1 Irritability explosiveness 

2 Combitiveness and violence 

3 Withdrawn 

4 ’ Sticky, pestering 

Behavioral Diagnosis 

] Coma or semicoraa 

2 Stupor 

3 Drowsiness 

4 Simple confusjoiial state 

5 Delirium 

6 Agitation 

EMOTIONAL REACTIONS 
Mood and Emotions 

1 Poor rapport 

2 Flat affects 

3 Inappropriate aflecls 

4 Emotional ngidity 


6 Lack of mimic modulation 
(rigidity of facial expression) 

7 Siffysmife 

8 Sloppy appearance 


5 Exaggeration pseudologia 
confabulation 

6 Erratic 

7 Lack of insight 

8 Marked insight 


5 Overtalkativc 

6 Monosyllabic 

7 Mute 

8 Mannerisms 

9 Stammering stuttering, tics 


5 Excitability 

6 Malingering 

7 Incontinence ol urme and 
feces 


7 Panic 

8 Twilight state 

9 Behavior problem 

10 Conduct disorder 

1 1 Antisocial or criminal bchav lor 


.rVECr AND MOOD 


5 Emotional lability 

6 Mood swings 

7 Tmisitoty aflccttvc 


tltscurl>‘ 
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8 Mann or hjpomama 

9 General o^erapprchension 
10 Depression or rctardalion 

Intellect 

1 Disturbed awareness and grasp 

2 Disturbance of memory 

3 Disturbance of reasoning and 
judgment 

■i Disorientation 
5 Aphasia 


11 \palhy 

12 Euphoria 

13 Anxiety attach 

6 Inadequate intelligence (Itnel 

of aspiration lughcr tiian abil 
ttics) 

7 Unresourceful intelligence (in 
ability to adapt impractical) 

8 \cu%iiy btlos* intelligence 
Ics cl 


Thinking 

1 Facilitation of thought 

2 Inhibition of thought 

3 Blocking of Uiought 

4 Abstract — 'ague thinking 

5 Loss of ability to abstract 

Abnormal Mental Trends 

1 Persistent fears 

2 Phobias 

S Obessions compulsions 

4 Feelings of unreality and de 
personalization 

5 Oserconcern with body func 
lions 

6 Hypochondriacal delusions 

7 Feelings of passuily 


C Autistic, egoistic and intro- 
speettse dunking 

7 Difficulty of serbalization 

8 Slow mental speed 


8 SomacsUreiic delusions 

9 Ideas of self accusation and 
condemnation 

10 Ideas of reference 

11 Paranoid ideas 

12 Grandiose delusions 

13 Hallucinations 

14 Illusions 


Personality 

Bate the induidual on the traits listed below A check mark would 
indicate tliat the paucni scores high on the icspeciisc traits. High is 
defined as a score which falls in the upper IG per cent of the distribution 
of the normal population corresponding to a desialion of more than 
plus one SD (standard deviation) from the mean 


Persenolity Traits 

1 Infantile 

2 Suggestible 

3 Scnsiine 

4 ScH-conscious 

5 Scclusive 

G Uncommunicative 
7 Suspicious 


8 Bigoted 

9 Imposing 

10 Resentful 

11 Fatigued 

12 Lack of initative 

13 Disiractible 

14 Fanatic 
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15 Iimgtnatnc 

16 Iiiugmali\ely dull 

17 Afciiculous pcdamic 

18 Sloppy 

19 Undependable 

20 Dissatisfied 

21 Loquacious 

22 Erratic 


23 ImpuUne 
21 Emotionally intense 

25 Emotionally flat 

26 Emotionally uncontrolled 

27 Emotionally inhibited 

28 Warmhearted 

29 Cold 

30 Strict 


Tilts IS one of the more c'ctcnsive seU of suggestions for ob 
taming a life Instory If earned to completion a great 
number of dynamic inferences regarding personality varia 
bles could emerge from these cues 
A more limited, open ended life history form is the Vine 
land Social Maturity Scale (Doll, 1953) The items are sug 
gestive of inquiry into the person s adequacy in activities of 
daily living from birth to 25 years of age and over The 
Items from Year V-I to XII~XV follow 


V-VI' 

57 Uses skates, sled, ivagon 

58 Prints simple uords 

59 Plays simple table games 

60 Is trusted with money 

61 Goes to school unattended 

Vl-Vll 

62 Uses table knife for spieading 

63 Uses pencil for writing- 

64 Bathes self assisted 

65 Goes to bed unassisted 

VII-VHI 

66 Tells time to quarter hour 

67 Uses table knife for cutting 

68 Disavows literal Santa Claus 

69 Participates in pre adolescent play 

70 Combs or bruslies hair 

I Reproduced with pertnission trooi E A Doll Vmeiand Social Maturity 
Scale Vineland NJ Vineland Training School Copyright 1936 by and 
Distributed by the Educational Test Bureau Tins scale is discussed m detail 
m E A Doll Tl e Measurement of Social Competence Afiiineapolu Educa 
Ilona] Test Bureau 19o3. 
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VIIMX 

71 Uses tools or uttnsils„ „ 

72 Does routine household t isks 

73 Reads on ouii iiuti iu\e 
71 Bailies self unaided 


IX-X 

75 Cares for self at table _ 

76 Makes minor purchases 

77 Goes about home town freely 


X-XI 

— 78 Writes occasional short letters 

79 Makes telephone calls 
- - 80 Does small rcniuneratue tsork 

81 Answers ads, purchases by mail 


XI- XIl 

— 82 Does simple aeatnc uork _ 

83 Is left to care for self or others ** " ** ** 17 -IT 

— 84 Enjoys books, nuespapers, magazines 

XII- XV 

~ ~ 83 Plays diihcult games 

— S6 Exercises complete care of dress " 7 77 17 

““ 87 Buys own clothing accessones 

of, En^ges in adolescent group activities " 

6J A erforms responsible routine chores „ ^ 

material received from tlie subject 
thp (nrif inEonnam is to arme at a social age, i e . 

that are'im''^ f ““"P^tence in \arious areas of life 

omnnerZ 1 n esmblnh.ng, tna.ntaming, and deiel 
are slin,eT„ ^ relationships These areas 

tahe ^ f' 8™'^'^ extent to which the person can 
Tnd Sdei '“"i dressing cleaning, 

abdire r™ “Cill locomotion’ (the 

SlloLl a«?'^ responsibilities) , oicu- 

sible sooitional*^^ C^eging from infant crawling to respon 
babbline in ^“'eipation) , communication (from baby 
babbling to symbolic lormula.ions) , selWirection or the de 
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grce of personal independence, and socialization or tlie ex 
lent and nature of the subjects interpersonal ties In the 
course of reviewing the nntenal obtained from the inform- 
ant, the interviewer can estimate the subject’s social compe 
tctic) and assess the many personality features tint enter 
into this picture of the functioning mdiMdual Thus, social 
iindetjuacy may be traced to emotional instability, anxiety, 
and any of a host of dynamic factors. 

rurthcr along the continuum of nonstandard, informal 
history taking procedures is the approach exemplified m 
Rogers’ (1912) nondirective counseling He makes reference 
to the case history and its role in his concept and technique 
of nondirectiie counseling as if it should be mentioned as a 
courtesy ratlicr than as a necessity In his volume, Counseling 
and Ps^cfiol/ierafjy, Rogers (1912) avers that a case history 
would be helpful in understanding tlie individual However, 
since Rogers writes from the viewpoint of tlie therapist only, 
lie feels that life history should be elicted only insofar as the 
counselee sees the need to relate such material * Where bio 
graphical data is forthcoming the chronological sequence is 
a matter of the counselee s response to the needs and press 
impelling him to such self revelations 

The fornialued case history adduces to a systematic cover 
age of those aspects of the subjects life considered to be im 
portant The advantage of the less formal procedures inheres 
in the permissiieness afforded the client to relate those facets 
of his life which he feels are significant to his problem Sys 
tematic inclusion of the various facets of the individual’s life 
by this method may take longer or may be sacrificed for 
deeper insights into the clients perceptions of himself and 
his difficulties The question of the superiority of one 
method over the other is not easily dealt with since criteria 
of the merits of each type of life protocol are related to the 
sOf greater concern to Rogers (1942) u the toruard progress of the 
counselor counselee relationship The huioiy tai-ing ro/e he beUeres inur 
feres svith positive movement toward gaining insights by the counselee The 
core of his objection to formal history taking » that the subject will expect 
definite answers in return for the personal data furnished This is at best a 
staiemeiit of belief 
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purpose of inter\icwing to the skill and orientation of tlic 
interviewer, and to the interaction between the uvo persons 
An important aspect of the usefulness of this technique is 
the matter of validity G W AHport (1912) has stressed 
this feature for personal documents He cites scscral studie*s 
involving personal material (clinical interview and aulobi- 
ographical data) and ratings of emotional stability derived 
therefrom The coefficients of correlation are high enough to 
encourage further investigation of this technique as a means 
of assessing personality With regard to the use of the life 
history obtained by means other than personal documents, 
Cartwright and French (1039) report a study in which two 
independent interviewers had equal access to sources of in- 
formation (i e , a friend, test results, and personal documents 
of the subject) about one person m addition to holding sepa 
rate interviews with tlie person The results indicate that 
knowledge of an individual, gained through a variety of 
sources, docs help materially in understanding the personal 
ity dynamics and structure Interestingly enough, these 
writers include in tiicir report the fact that one close friend 
predicted the interviewees Bcrnrcuier Personality inven 
lory responses significantly above chance Funhermore, each 
interviewer revealed different aspects of the subject s person 
ahty in keeping with ihcir respective interests and biases It 
important to note m evaluating the reliability and validity 
of the life history technique that two interviewers working 
^ ul the same subject might not agree entirely in their em 
^.as.s on spcc.Bc expencnccs Or each one m.ght diet 
Tanr, in f data Honever. these 

“'■'= uncovered do not 
ncncnce Ad"”'"' ' n 'S’'''*"’' ‘^'hnique Each ex 

'*'•= no matter winch 

the csents cl 'i^t^ that collating 

sattsfactn^ , could lead to a more 

satnfactory and vahd picture oE the clients life history* 

lioni . I I'lic oil! • <!’'’) "P”'’ »" 
two lotul ttuiLeri n,cUe * P*>cltuu«»u three anihropologuts 

“‘■“■"S-n fcl.c pudiologau snd four lay 
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D. \V Taylor (1947) also finds a high degree of agrceinent 
among judges’ predictions of delinquency for 1 U boys based 
on ps)chometric test data and case liistory material In an- 
other study, iMcKinney (1947) compared the responses on 
the Pre-Interview Blank of 208 unselected (presumably 
nonpathologic) college students and 210 students with 
emotional problems Each item on the interview blank was 
“averaged" for tJie two groups separately in an effort to as- 
certain whether there were significant differences in the 
group tendency to respond to particular items In keeping 
with common sense expectations, there were many similar- 
ities and differences in tJie answers of the two populations 
In regard to the variances between tJie unselectcd (with run 
of the mill personal problems) and the definitely emotion- 
ally disturbed student groups, it was found that (I) tlie 
unselected students were more responsive to their social 
milieu — had more friends, joined more organizations, and 
got along comfortably — than the disturbed students, (2) the 
unselectcd students expressed a greater degree of happy at- 
titudes in replying to the various items, (3) the unselected 
persons were, as a group, more closely tied to reality and 
were prone to be less subj'ective with regard to events, less 
moody, and less concerned wjUi those personality manifesta 
tions characteristic of the anxious and insecure individual, 
(4) the unselected group showed better personal integra- 
tion, and (5) the unselectcd subjects displayed more posi- 
tive, goal directed motivation In a subsequent investigation 
Wertheimer and McKinney (1952) gave the same form to 
200 college students and to 200 neurotics The responses 
were analyzed for originality, use of space, overreaction to 
self rating, and feeling tones expressed These investigators 
noted not only the contents of the history form but also the 
manner in whicli n was bandied (use of space, especially) 
They concluded that as a group tlie neurotics (1) used scale 
extremes more often for their ratings, (2) were more ongi- 

men There were agreements and disagreements among these specialists as 
each focused on one or another aspea of the life history Each emphaswed 
different personality variable* »n Leeping with his respective oneniaiions 
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nal (3) made greater a topical use of space, and (I) ex- 
pressed marked anxiei) and negamc feelings as compared 
iviih the normal group From tlie tiso reports it is obvious 
that in addition to tlic value of the content of the individual s 
replies to biographical items, the ps)c]iologist lias available 
tlie behavioral manifestations of personality variables Tins 
adds significant interpretive and inferential material Fur- 
tliermore, tins is an illustration of die projective use of case 
history data since die examiner considers as a source of self 
expression not only the substance but the manner of respond- 
mg in the life rev leiv situation 
The unique contnbution of the life history as a post hoc 
type of situational test is that it makes available a longitudi- 
nal idiograph^ of events v\hich renders prediction more 
feasible for the mdividual At the same time it furnishes one 
more case Cor establishing (nomothetic) norms for predict 
mg behavior m those situations shar^ m common by a 
group of people Young (1952) expresses essentially die 
same vieu m his focus on the interactive aspects of life his- 
tory material Tlie present writer agrees that relevant bio- 
graphical data are concerned with an individual m a situa- 
tion at all suges of die inquiry This is in contrast widi the 
viewpoint that regards life history as a senes of experiences 
with die individual as merely the person to whom these 
events occurred. Uncntical conclusions from autobiograph 
ical data are not warranted since the weaknesses mherent ui 
paper and pencil psycliometnc personality tests may find 
dicir way into die biographical material produced by die sub- 
ject Tlie OSS study, for example did disclose that the major 
value of the collected autobiographical information was in 
assessing personaluy other usages of this material w ere 
much less conclusive 

** T1 1 » IS 3 >CT> tmporuni laaor in Uvor of the use of personal dooiinenu 
life liiMorv as a tacans ol 3»e« mg pcrsonalitv and piediaing behasioT 
n>e minted uudcni should lead G W Allport s (1912 chapters 10 and 
11 Ip I2S~IG1) LiOL>k for an extcnsisc discussion o£ the for and against 
tliu proedure 
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group interactions^' 


A major impict of socnl psychology on personality theory 
Hid persomhiy assessment has been the development of 
techniques to observe and ineastire the clFects of group inter 
action upon the individual TJiat novel dramatic and cata 
stropliic situations may produce unique and imiisuaJ behav 
loral manifestations is confirmed by a multitude of research 
Houever, most of the basic questions raised by situational 
research remain relatively open Will particular social at 
mosphercs produce uniformities in behavior despite mdivid 
ual differences in group members? Are certain personality 
factors related to the selection of particular roles in specific 
social situations? What is the effect of other group members 
upon tlie individual m fus selection of role behavior? 

Classic studies such as the OSS Assessment Program 
(19-f8) , die Lippitt and White (1952) social climate studies 
the Leaderless Group Discussion (LCD) by Ansbacher 
(1951) and Bass (1953), among others have provided 
a host of ingenious sensitive and versatile techniques for 
studying personality in group situations However while 
these studies have broadened the perspectives regarding the 
types of situations that could be investigated the precise de 
Imeation and measurement of the consequent response (s) is 
a problem The investigator has no choice other than to 
make crude attempts either to standardize what turn out to 
be relatively trivial and sterile aspects of the interaction 
process or to hang on to what appear to be subjective un 
systematic and unstandardized descriptions of the more 
important elements of group interaction Some of the tech 
niques that have been developed appear to have theoretical 
and pragmatic potential Obviously with the multitude and 
variety of independent variables (1 e , aspects of a group situ 


UThe discussion on group interacuons sociometry and interaction process 
analyses was written by Jack A Kapehan PhD Assistant I rofessor o£ isy 
chology Uiiivers ty of Vian» and js used here with his per.mss.on 
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ation which can be systematically altered for study) and the 
attendant difficulty m specifying the relevant dependent 
lanables (1 e , the specific results due to specific alterations 
in the group situation) , it is doubtful tJiat any single tech 
nique m\\ achieve the status of a key instrument in sociomc 
try as have the Rorschach and the TAT in personality test 
mg 

Most situation studies employ a battery of instruments, 
ranging from standard categorizations to unstructured intro- 
spective observations In the following sections two of the 
more popular techniques are discussed 

Sociometry 

Sociometry vs a technique developed by Moreno (1953) , 
Jennings (1950) , and their associates as an attempt to mcas 
ure the attractions and repulsions between individuals in a 
group on a specified set of criteria Actually, sociometnc as 
sessment is a rating or voting procedure in whicli a person is 
asked to indicate lus order of preference for tliose in his 
group or club with whom he would like to work, sit next to, 
play vsttlx, etc While this is the essence of the technique it 
lends Itself to supplementation by interviews or question 
naires to discover die bases for the choices The simplicity 
versatility, and practicality of this procedure are its major 
assets rurihermorc, the conversion of the raw data into so 
ciograms 1 e , pictorial views of the choices of individuals in 
the group for each other, clearly portrays the intricate group 
structure and makes this technique practical to use An ex 
ample of a sociometric study of group morale is presented in 
Figure 12 which shows the choices of two squadrons in the 
Air Corps during World War 11 

Inspection reveals that the squadron with low morale re 
jeettd ihcir executive officer while their commanding officer 
appeared in the role of an isolate — completely ignored by 
the members of the squadron Furilvcrmore the men in this 
sijuadron appear to prefer men outside Uieir group to their 
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Figure 42 Sooometne Chart of 
Choices and Kejecliotis of a High Morale 
Squadron (A) and a LoAV-Morale Squad 
Ton (B) . (Source* Adapted from J. G. 
Jenkins, Nominating technique as a 
method of evaluation atr group morale, 
/. Avial Mfd, 1948, 75».12-19, Figures I 
and 2, p. 17) 
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own members. The formation of clujues witliin tlic squadron 
IS also disclosed. * 

In the field of social interaction sociometry appears to 
lave a wi e area of application. In addition, sociometry 
appears to have considerable face validity as a method of 
eva uatmg personal social adjustment. Sociometry might also 
operational approach to the assessment 

nerr.nH upon Others and his 

perceptions of roles and role behavior of others. 

abovT'^^ra^t?n addition to the obvious implications of the 
above rating. Bonney and Fessenden n955^ in re- 

paTiMifs Tf h- 

lartic number^ i.e., tliose selected by a 

arge number of the individuals in the ctoud rvith low- 

■■Tl . 'f diirerfHcefTl'cy sta“ 

dwlaiTatgonctn; to h’ '»8'' -■ 

ones are* exrrnv/»r^«^ ^ found to be most superior to the low 
punitive selE.re<rar v friendly contacts with others, 

with parents and^tp-i T® attitudes, congenial relationships 
an Aao^rot mT ^^‘^operative behavior, cheerfulness 
and the absence of ^ ft) the responses of others, 

trends” (p 71 Hm behavior and bizarre thouglit 

must not^^c taken to'me 

personaliiy wliid, is invariruiv'’/ 'yP*" 

either frequenilv rh ^ found to be characteristic of 

The. ‘Ln;r„divillf2‘'“"^ 

categories for any one tvne tr. 1 in botli these 

For the moment the mlr identified” (p. 7). 

this section are still rclaUvelv n"* beginning of 

iiy. cheerfulness, and sensuivkv congenial- 

behaviors. It will fntp /. -j ^ situationally determined 

to deterndne the ^““^ch 

sliow- dominance in a vari..? behaviors 

vesligating a svider vnr^^r Also, svl.en in- 

will these trails continue lo^ *®cial groups and situations. 
Will the same rcla.lonshi‘“ f “tte'atcd tvith high choice? 
tor an athletic team? \n tl tor a monastic group as 

•eant? Another Tascinating area, both theoret- 
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ically and practically, is the question o£ sociometnc status as 
the indiMdiial changes his position on issues that are vital to 
the group Tor esaiuplc, the leader of a political party might 
rcccnc high choices from two or three factions within his 
party due to a \ ancty of trails or attitudes that he manifests 
Wliat happens to Ins socioiiicinc status when he takes posi 
lions that arc contrary to the values of certain factions? On 
\\hich criteria of sociometnc choice ^vlli he lose his liigii 
dioicc position^ Is there a type of leader i\ho can maintain 
his status, cten wiicn he takes such contrary positions? Is it 
possible to compare the leader uho maintains status only 
ulicn Ins i>osiiion is comistcin wnh the majority with his 
counterpart who maintains status even when he takes an un 
popular position in terms of the groups? This brings into 
focus another exciting research area that thus far seems to 
have been neglected — uhat is known about the personality 
of (he individual idio clianges his choice as his leaders take 
positions disturbing to him as compared to tiie individual 
who maintains Ins choice even when leaders take positions 
considered personally disadvantageous? Sociometry may 
well provide a technique for supplementing and enriching 
some of the new and exciting developments m group dynam 
ICS 


/nferaction Process Analysis 

One of the major problems facing psychologists who are 
concerned with tlie dynamics of group interaction is the de 
velopment of a standardized procedure for observing and 
categorizing behavior m different groups under varying con 
ditions Sociometry can provide indices of relative status in a 
group and the effects of group interaction directly Bales 
(1950a b) and his colleagues at the Laboratory of Social 
Relations Harvard University have designed an instrument 
called the Interaction Process Analysis which seems to be 
achieving popularity rapidly The technique appears to have 
tremendous programmatic import for future research hotli 
theoretically and empirically 
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Figure 43 lists the observation categories that arc used As 
in sociomctry one of the mam assets of this procedure is ns 
fundamental simplicity Every act that occurs in a group 
situation is classified into one of the 12 categories With ade 
quate training in die use of the teclimquc, correlations be 
tueen independent observers of 75 and 9j have been ob 
tamed Every member of the group under analysis is given 
a number, while die group as a whole may be designated by 
0 Thus as a meeting starts individual 3 directs a remark to 
the group and the content of this remark indicates that 3 is 
as mg or possible wajs of action Tins might be considered 
as a category 9 statement and thus the observer would make 
the notation 3—0 in the line for calegoiy 9 Nonverbal re 
sponses are also recorded 

One o£ ihe key characteristics o£ the data from tins sclieme 
a"™ the 12 Categories of the observa 

m7ed tbe‘'p‘‘(!‘r »h“at>on This distribution is 

ton hom ' Another dimension is labeled the Who- 

on nan 1 ^ of ‘he actual comniu 

individuals reveals the extent of 
^Pliase^Sicm A third feature is the 

actnitl a! h '^’’anges in Uie type of 

d“eV Irrnr.mrr'’ “ “petate While these in 

have imnhcT ^ bel'nvior. they also 

Tl e^ ^ ne H 1 °'' °£ tntlividual persoLllly 

Soud.rrL“ncr , group psydioOterapy hi 

S me Tndrd ^“"dardLcd methods of 

evaluating individual behavior and progress in these mono 
therapy sessions Groups that male gronp 

Piohlenn also lend Uienre.ves.„ra;p^^^^^^^^^^ 

tyAsoTmdmdua?pers’iita be correlated with the 

groups composed ol assertive * “P ®^°“P °° 

nostic critcna) produce inferred from drag 

made up of sithii fferent Profiles than groups 

imcraction of mixed’ mo'ums xr'*’ resultant 

ps The type of task tfie amount 
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ObMrvcilton Calcgoriet 



Figure 43. The System of Categories Used in Obsenaiion and Their 
Relation to Major Frames of Reference (Source. R. F. Hales, A set 
of categories for the analysis of small group interaction, Amer. Sochi. 
Rev, 1950, 15:257-203, Chart 1. p. 258.) 
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Othlr”'' “"n ^"‘1 ‘I'C pli>s.cal scums are 

other variaUes lliat might be introduced 

mearvr fn) Matrix * also provides an mtercstins 

sons addre« M ' ■'“it'tdual personality Do certain per- 

o"f celm „fn ‘>P>= of reinarl. tend to trigger 

true change ponse tendencies in people? How docs the nia- 
comna ed“, , I " =*« in structured groups as 

compared nithnomtmctured groups'- * 

impact of cemi^in 5"^^^ indications of the 

iTfounriSr “P°" g"““P Thus, 

.cndf„“?an rt.re^::,rr> 

At the moment ^ ^1**^ entire group interaction 

Process AnaKsis renr method of Interaction 

'lously, many of these A?^ '"dnidual personality tests Oh* 
ent. to be used clinically Houetw =>' P^“ 

e^Ty^ r ‘ "^Zars^rasT 

make on die basts of our .nd.v.duaU«ui°”' P'‘=‘‘‘“'°“ "= 
Tlm«tu“tlZl“Z"dtre enh’‘" 

adsantage of a set of circumstan'^ **P ^ P™'''™ or takes 
Tfie Ide history technique looks' backt“ 
acts TIicsc descriptions viMh into completed 

tions are being or have been situa 

behasior is inferred by the chm^rt 
rcsietstng the life huLry matZl ‘*’‘= 

inferences may be focused .n u i interpretations and 
chologtcal sariables that arc w °h“ P“” P'f 

present and past situations Tlnw. 

the me of life data fsitiiat.r.« />P^ attention illmtrates 
sessing personality history) as a vehicle for as- 

The Uiird pi«edure dnenssed in this chapter, group 
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Ltfe Sthiahon Assessments ^21 
interaciion is designed to analyze and synthesize the per 
sonality make up of a group as reflected in the changes m 
attitudes, reactions, and positions of the m members toward 
each other and toward an outside person or event It is as if 
the social psychologist substituted group personality for in 
dividual personality assessment recognizing of course, that 
he IS dealing with people m an organized Gestalt Since 
human beings usually hve in groups, this procedure helps to 
assay the changes in intragroup tensions, cohesion, and 
changes 

^Vith reference to the reliability and validity of these 
procedures, a complicating aspect arises from the nature of 
the subject matter with which these techniques deal The 
situational approach, more than the life history method can 
be quantified and the data subjected to statistical analysis 
Interjudge agreements offer tJie one type of reliability that 
has been repeatedly applied The feasibility of equivalent 
form or test retest situational assessment remains to be tried 
Validity will be established when a situational experimental 
design Will include suitable follow up plans to check on the 
earlier predictions Present procedures are mostly confined 
to comparing the observational inferences with such outside 
criteria as personality tests autobiographical and biograph 
ical data, and ratings of other persons acquainted tvith the 
ratee 

The life history procedures present a more difficult prob 
lem with regard to validity and reliability Briefly, the ina 
terial obtained from various sources may not be reliable tn 
the sense that interviewers do not obtain exactly the same 
data or emphasize the same facts in the life history Yet both 
interviewers have secured valid data The validity of the 
evaluations made from life history material is, in general, 
satisfactory 

The reliability of the modes of assessing group interaction 
IS acceptably high The significance of these techniques is 
that they afford social and clinical ps>cliologists opportum 
ties to study individual behavior in a social setting and to 
note tlie effects of the group on the individual and vice 
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versa This is an imporiant factor in vicvv of the need to 
knoi\ how groups will behave in terms of the interaction 
among its members 


RtSUMi Of PARTS IV AND V 

Parts IV and V explored a variety of methods for the 
evaluation of personality structure and dynamics These 
methods are less successful in assessing personality than the 
psychometric and projective devices The morphological and 
endocrinological systems originated in the long history of 
mans attempt to give more tangible reasons for the ob 
served behavior of ins fellow man The latter system 'vas 
especially faulty in that the humoral forerunners of modem 
endocrinology were not medically sound The idea of hu 
mors and temperament, liowcver, has persisted to this day to 
the extent that such notions are pan of the layman s desenp 
live repertory when discussing human behavior Constitu 
tional procedures have most certainly been refined and made 
more accurate with the advances m photography and meas 
urmg instruments, but there is no concomitant increase in 
tic validity of the personality assessment derived from 
tn«c more accurate physical measurements 
Mechanical and electronic recording of the activity of the 
various organ systems of the body have aUo proved to be a 
difricult method for personality evaluation The major weak 
ness in t ic EEG and jxilygTapli procedures is tJie fact that 
part lunciions arc measured and the findings are used to 
interpret the total behavior of the individual In the poly 
^ap I method most of the satisfactory interpretations stem 
om 1 1C nowlcdge of ilic surrounding circumstances rather 
man Iroin the recorded material itself As a practical instru 
icm m crime detection this is desirable — even if it serves 
h?t!^ righicn the guilty into confessions But there is 
•It, ^ correlation between personahtv variables 

and ELG and jxilygraph records 
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Life Situaiion ^Issessmenls ^2 ^ 

The life history method is an assessment tcchni(jue has 
much promise The situational method may be vieucd is a 
form of projective procedure m that the subject not only foJ 
Ions instructions to solve a problem but the specific rniiincr 
in which the testee completes the task is in evprcssivt test 
Tlie OSS and CEI studies have contributed materiady to 
the establishment of the lifelike suuaiion as a feasible pro- 
cedure for persomlity assessment 

Life history in tins luthors opinion is the best meins of 
understanding why the individual behivts as he docs The 
mam problem is obtaining adequate fictual maternl so tint 
tlie interpretations and inferences will be valid and nicin 
ingful for prediction There ire difficulties in connection 
with reliabiht> and validity issues which merit further study 
Sociomciry holds promise for 1 better apjircciation of socnl 
dynamics is mirrored in and inlUicnced b> tlie selfpcrcep 
tions of the individual as be assumes i role or senes of roles 
m the group 
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PART VI 

The Application of Personality Tests 
and Ethics of the Profession 
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THE APPLICATIONS OF PERSQNAHTY 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES 


Tie purpose of evaluation is measurement in 
terms of how much" of whatever parameter is being used 
Thus, a table top has dimensions which are assessed quite 
easily in the area of personality assessment, tlie issues are 
mucii more complex TJic contributing hetors are the per* 
sonality quality to be measured, the avnJiblc instruments, 
tile person doing the measuring, the specific use of the test 
data, and the subject with Ins needs press, attitudes, feeling 
tones, and reactions to the test and the tester These condi 
tions arise singly or m combination in any assessment situa 
tion T/iese are not umuniiountable obstacles, is evidenced 
by the Crernendous amount of (estingcurrently carried on in 
tins country 

The major areas for ilie application of personality tests 
are 

1 Clinics and clinical situations to which people have 
been referred because of personal problems This would in 
elude out* and in patient departments in all types of hospi 
tals, guidance and mental health centers, and tiie offices of 
psychologists in private practice 

2 Various units of the countrys public and private edu 
cational system, from grade school to graduate and profes 
sional colleges and universities The need for psychological 
evaluation goes beyond selection on the basis of intellectual 
ability to cope with the course of study Several graduate and 
professional schools include personality assessment as part of 
the entrance procedure^ 

*Dr Molly narrower js one of the pioneers m ihe personality assessment 
program in medical education The Veterans Administration leads in the 
field of personality evaluation of clinical psychology trainees (see Chapter 16) 
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3 Vocatioml guulmcc, counseling, anil training, in which 
personality testing is an »m|)ortint scgintiu of information 
regarding the client Job saiisfaciion and clficicncy involve 
not only intcllcctinl competence hut also emotional suita- 
biliiy for the work demands 

1 Industry, which is fast becoming the largest user of 
psychological techniques for purposes of selection, phcc- 
ment, efficiency rating upgrading, coniiniicd training, trans- 
fer, and separation of personnel If various governmental 
civil service and merit system units arc included in this cate 
gory. It would certainly be the largest user of tests Personal- 
ity assessment tools are employed in many indusinal selection 
programs, especially m the hiring of upper ccliclon person 
nel Civil service units however, arc generally less concerned 

with testing beyond ability or aptitude 

5 The anned services, winch is probably the most prolific 
user of tests Draft deferment tests miiiaic the j>otcninl serv- 
iceman to the seemingly endless rue of psycliological icsiing 
that he must undergo once he has been inducted or has en- 
listed Tests are used for determining iniellcctual status, ap- 
titudes, achievement, progress in training, duty assignments, 
and for other purposes, depending on ilie developments m 
the particular case Should the serviceman become a patient 
in the neuTOpsycluatnc service of a hospital, lie would be 
given diagnostic tests in order to aid the medical staff m 
dealing with his problem on a psychological level 
The application of personality assessment tests in clini- 
cal psychology will be discussed m this chapter, and the four 
other mayor areas of application will be discussed in Chap 
ter 18 


PeRSONAUTY ASSESSMENT IN THE CLINICAL 
SITUATION 

In general psychological tests are employed in out patient 
clinics in hospital services in court clinics, in community 
service agencies and m private practice for ev'aluating per- 
sonality structure and uncovering dynamics of behavior 
This information forms the groundwork for planning in 
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'tpplications of ylssessme}3t Techniques 
and out-jxiiicnt counseling or other therapy programs, for 
coinniitnieiit to tlie proper state institution, and for disposi- 
tion by the various courts concerned with juvenile, adoles- 
cent, ami adult oltcndcrs. 

The Ciimeal Team 

The sitnatiojis in whicli psychological instruments are 
utilized have individual and common aspects that make 
comparison a rather complex problem. The common aspects 
consist of the need to build a picture of tlie functioning per- 
sonality which u'ill make av-ailable for scrutiny the reasons 
for the referral of the client. Involved in this is the concept 
of the clinical team. This is the basic notion tliat infuses 
meaning into tlic concerted efforts of ihe psycJiiatrist, the 
clinical psychologist, atid the psychiatric social worker as 
tiicy pool their material about the patient seen from the 
viewpoint of their respective disciplines. From this emerges 
a developmental picture of the individual as a functioning 
person in a social setting. Not only is the personality struc- 
ture open to view but the reasons for it are made accessible 
to aid in understanding the person. 

In the Hospital 

The clinical team leans rather heavily on the material that 
the clinical psychologist is able to contribute. Usually the 
life history is the major concern of the social worker. The 
psychiatrist, as leader of the team, is responsible for the psy- 
chiatric assessment and ollimale diagnosis and total welfare 
of the client. The psychologist presents test data and the in- 
terpretation of these findings. The team usually meets in 
staff conference to pool the material and plan for the dis- 
position to be made. 

In each of their approaches to die client and his problem, 
the team members have an individuality that is unique to 
their specific skills. The psychologist, as previously stated, is 
concerned with testing. Whicli of tlie great variety of meth- 
ods and specific techniques is to be applied in a particular 
case is a function of his training, dtill, agency procedures. 
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and case load Most clinical ps)chologists prefer to include 
individual projective tests m a personality evaluation bat- 
tery In some instances, the battery is routinely given to 
most patients This is not too desirable because different 
problems yield to different techniques The selection of the 
appropriate tests should be the decision of the clinical psy- 
chologist either in conference with the psychiatrist or after 
a thorough analysis of ilie available information about the 
patient and a consideration of the purpose for testing Most 
of the psychologists employed in hospitals are trained in the 
administration and interpretation of psychometric and pro 
jective techniques However, there are some agencies, hospi 
tals, and clinics which are so pressed for their services that 
the psychologist must resort to initial screening with paper- 
and pencil devices to select those who are to be followed up 
more intensively with the projective techniques In some 
few instances, because of the nature of Uie services offered, 


an agency will confine itself to the use of paper and pencil 
personality assessment tests In this way large numbers of 
clients are serviced \n example of this is the community 
agency which uses a staff member with some training in psy 
chology and psychometric testing to obtain a quick survey 
of personality structure and clues to problem areas 
In the NP (neuropsycluatnc) service of a hospiul, the 
clinical psychologist usually receives referrals from his own 
and otfier services for ilic psychological evaluation of pa- 
tients Within die NP service Uie referral is centered about 
the emotional disturbance of die patient and the differentia 
tion between organic and functional disorders In addition 
to die question of differential diagnosis, the team members 
arc interested in the mdiv idual s reactions to his own condi 
non. eg. how does tlie organic perceive himself in terms 
of his brain pathology awareness of die changes m intellec 
beluccn pre and posunorbid 
ages and the shifts in socioeconomic status, etc = Tlie same 
problems arise in connection tilth the reactions of the neu 
roue and ps>chotic patients, especially insofar as these indi 

tor mechanisms, birarre behav- 

ior hallucinatory and delusory ideation, and the.r aisare- 
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ness of changes in attitudes toward and by other persons 
Referrals by other hospital services may be made because 
the nonpsychiatnc patient has exhibited behavior and/or 
ideation not usually seen m the medical wards The major 
ity of such patients are referred by the internist, the pedia 
tncian, the cardiologist, and the psychosomaticist since these 
physicians are tvell aivare of the role of anxiety, insecurity, 
and emotional uplieaval in the organic disorders The re- 
ferring services expect a clarification of the emotional prob 
lem and suggestions with regard to steps that might be taken 
to alleviate the functional difficulty 

There are hospital situations in which the psychologist is 
not assigned to the NP service but lias a general affiliation 
with every deparctnenc Some hospitals serve a specialized 
population, i e , alcoholics, psychoiics neurotics, disturbed 
children, etc In each of these the clinical psychologist the 
psychiatrist, and the psychiatric social worker, along with 
the ward attendants, nurses, occupational and physical ther 
apists, iv'ork together for the habiJitation and rehabilitation 
of the patient These programs are built around the patient 
in terms of his physical, intellectual, and emotional capabili 
ties The latter information is the contribution of the chni 
cal psychologist 

]n Privole Practice 

In private practice the bulk of the client contact is ther- 
apeutic The use of personality evaluation tests is somewhat 
limited in this particular situation because of such cousidera 
tions as time and fees that must necessarily enter into the 
psychologist-client relationship Ps)chologists in private prac 
tice may be called upon by community agencies, medical 
doctors, and psychiatric practitioners to assess the patients 
personality make up as an essential ingredient in their con 
tinued care of the case 


A CasQ Report 

The following report illustrates a case winch the author 
handled as a private referral by a psydiiatrist in private 
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practice Tlie patient iiad been brought to the psychiatrist 
b) his family because of his belmior and verbalized tlireats 
to people in his home and in die neighborhood Tlie refer 
ring psychiatnst requested a complete personality evalu 
ation, makmg specific mention of the Rorschadi Inkblot 
Test and any odier tests that might assist in this task The 
patient was seen for several sessions The test protocols and 
odier raw data, along with die report sent to the psvchia 
trist, follow ^ 

The patient, I \ is a 34vear-old married male, father of 
two children, educated through high scliool and o£ the Hebrew 
faith His chief complaint is People say that I do not like them 
I hale people I even hate myself Other complaints include an 
extreme hate for Jews,' dislike of a utility company for refus- 
ing to give him service, and no use for my wife and children 
The tests administered to him arc the Wechsler Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale, Sentence Compleuon Test, Draw a Person 
Test, and the TAT 


UeCHSLER BEliEVXX AdIXT IS1XLUCE.SCZ SCALE 


Test 


Score 


Information 

Comprehension 

la 

7 

Ovendcauooal, verbose 

Extreme pressure lo speak. Repetition of some 

Digit span 

10 

responses and comments m French 

Arithmetic 

7 


Sunilaniics 

13 

This IS inlercstiDg I’m m a good mood to- 

Vocabulary 

12 

day ■ 

Picture arrangement 

11 


Picture compleuon 

10 


Block design 

10 


Object assembly 

11 


Digit s\-mbol 

11 


N crbal IQ 

109 


Performance IQ 

110 


lull Scale IQ 

110 



‘n I'- tool. oj 

PP '*■ Lnucniues Pr=t 19jI 
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TJie overall perfonmucc on this test is irregular Fnilure is 
followed by 1 diunbe against the Jews, the Uniicd States of 
America, the utility company, and other irrclevancies 

Dr/\w V Person Test 

Remarks The male figure expresses 1 A s attitude toward 
people The draw mgs are essentially as barren as his own menta 
tion The facial features surest a paranoid trend svith aggression 
directed toward the environment overtly, and toward himself 
covtrtl) Tile former is quite obvious The latter may be inferred 
from the heavy band around the neckline suggesting self-decapi 
talion and elimination The patient is hostile and the figures 
express if The fettnh figure is csfieciahy c/ii/dish and presents 
psjciioiic features in its entirety (see Figuies 44 and 45) 

Semence Completion Test 
A summary of the expressed attitudes in various areas 
ranuI)-~rejecuon of lus own and parental family members 
with a great deal of hostility 

Past — as a youngster he was always happy when alone dreaded 
having to come fiome 

Drives — unable to accept a challenge, strong conflict between 
the need to consider others and to please only himself 
Inner states— (Contradictory and ambivalent attitudes are ex 
pressed here) He is emotionally labile, despite his dislike for 
his home, he does want to be at home and is actually afraid to 
stay away from lus family, decries being ahve and is afraid of 
being alone 

Goals— I A IS a nihilist wants to devote himself to annoying 
people (how is this related to his fear of being alone?) . a great 
deal of confused thinking is innnediaiely evident from the test 
Items in this area 

Values— m this area I A is contradictory and shows extreme 
confusion of what factors in hfe hold value and meaning for him 
Energy— not much at best, uneven m expenditure of effort, 
but usually gives in when faced with a difficult problem 

Outlook— sees Uie future as liard, bad, and full of grave dis- 
couragement 

Reaction to others — poor, confused, hostile 
Interpretation of reaction of other persons to him— thinks 
other people regard him as kind, there are occasional flashes ol 
insight 




Figure tl TFic Male Dealing by I_V. (Source 
R M Mien Elcmeais of Itorschach InterpTeta 
Uon Nch York International Unitenxies Press 
lia} Figure 2 p I»7) 
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“This IS Supposed to be a uoaun Ii's the best 1 can do.” 

Figure 45. TJie Female Dratving by lA (Source. R. M. Allen, 
Elements of Rorschach Inlerpretatwu, New York, International Uni- 
'ersiiies Press, 1954, Figure 3, p 158) 
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V. 7'* 

1)A*- I. > biiitciH). Ij (H’) or 

. thioMj-li the air. W 1-^+ A 1» 

-) Now 11 I, I a hat. a uuall 2) (\V') h’s sprawled out and 
bil>> hat. j ijip kcUtif; it’s ll)in^, woh 

^ hi) like. W' rM+ A I* 


VI. 7" 

1)a'>J»c top 1. 1. ... a eater, 
(idlar. 

Vil. 11" 

the hell is thisl , , . 
L. 1 . two sDiall iic.irs, 1 eildy hears 
-^A^- clout/s. raiH cioucls. 

32" 

VIU. 5" 

1) A Uiaf$ prett) . . . these 1. 
1. srptirrcls oti c-teli side, thcyre 
siK.lkiti(; up uii suincihiiig 

2) A^^f« fir, tree. 

20" 

IX. 10- 

1)aCcc 1 I don't know sshat 
this (. 1. ... It I I. the instdc of 
a pirsuii. intcrn.ll sicss, got all 
kinds of colors, lungs, ribs, neck, 
kidneys — all the right colors. 

•15" 

X 1 3" 
l>A‘^ trab. 

2)^ Tins I, 1. two moles biting 
into a tree. 


0 (I^~) (points to portion of 
blot scry circhiily and identifies it 
again as a catcrpilhr) I) A 


1) (1)1) It's just the held and 
fuc of a hear cub, D F+ Ad 

2) (IV) 1110 picture IS gloomy, 
not hriglii, hlitk clouds 

W KF, C'F Cl 


1) (Dl) (points to tile blot area 
hut commcnt$ only, ‘The red 
one”) D KM+ A P 

2) (1)1) The shayie and the 
color green makes Jt 1 1 a tree. 

D FC+ PI 


1) (\V) I remember this from 
my biology. One thing equal to 
some tilings are equal to each 
other (Docs not explain this ir 
rc/esaiicy) W C/F— At 


1) It's very actisc, moving 
about (Dl) 

D FM-h A P 

2) (D8) Seems as if they are irv- 
ing to sliarpen dieir teeth on the 
hark of iJje tree 

D F^^^- A 

3) I couldn’t draw one better 
than this myself (D5) 

D F+ Ad P 


3)y\This 1. 1. a rabbit’s head 
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4)/\llusl 1 l\so birds ni liiglii 


5G' 



Suimunr)! 

\V 10+1 

M 

1 

D 11 

FM 

7 + i 

Dd + S 1 + 1 

1 ill 

0+ I 

R 22 + .J 

Ik 

2 


KF 

1 


I 

«*+ I 


rc' 

2 


C'l- 

U-r 1 


1C 

2 


Uh 

‘(-) 


1) (DO) 1 hej stem lo l>c llyuig 
UigLtlitr m fornutioii 
D ^\I+ A 


20 

F f»7 

03 


1*^0 32 

Ht \ H(|+ \d 

10 5 

M Sum C 

I 2 

I M •* Jij I c + c + C' 

fi 2 

U M 

10 1 

Succiuion 

Rigid 


The behavior of the {nucni is just as revelling as liis vcrbih-fa 
tions and lest findings Tlic follow tng js an ainlysis and rctrori of 
all the test data as made to the referring psydiiitrist 

£xaminahon of iutcllectual proc<jj« 

Patient obtained a full scale I Q of 110 tthich places Itnn in 
the upper limits of tlie ascrage adult level o( intelligence There 
IS no dillerence betuecn his verbal and performance results This 
ts not a true picture of Ills native capacity He is capable of doing 
‘ <»■ •'right normal individual He did 

comprehension iicms This was due to his hos- 
tile attitude rather than Ins lack of knowledge hor example, on 

M hnm “‘’"i"'” Put It in your pocket 

madTH^"'^ ““i'' ‘ to do otherwise, 

a n.„ „ a°“ "u‘ P"'' “ y°'' P"' " •'“ck you re 

a nice guy but I don t believe in being a nice my Tins type of 

cnectalf "■“* of •■- responses m’ihe items^Tliis 

0101^1 ‘Ir"" '"s lack of judgment Further 

Tt V k™ vT'" ■" Ire does appar 

in 

and comes out a’’t the sl.ghtas“o^po‘rtun.t7 
tionraune'^lmm^'y® u ‘'“P'®!'' “ngential thinking and func 
her resDonses in intersperses facetious remarks with so- 

he breaks inm h” questions For no ascertainable reason 

breaks into his answers with irrelevant remarks eg tirades 
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He does take cognizance of outer realits and tries to limit i!ie 
freedom and Molence of his cmotionahts Obsiousl) he is not 
alu a) s successful Ideaiionallj he is quite sterile a fact which his 
serbosits fails to mask He cnicn nts\ situations with some en 


thusiasm but uses onh a superfiaal rather than critical approach 
Tlie onl) concern he maj shot regarding his percepts is in terms 
of a need for reassurance rather than an intelligent esahiation of 
his ideas Disturbing stimuli bring about a cautious rcactuit) 
coupled with anxiety features He does not readil) idcntifj with 
people but his exira\ersi\e inclination literall) forces him to 
empathize He compromises this press bj seeing his human fig 
ures in less than acceptable modes xiz. half man and half 
ostrich. The anxiet) trend becomes most pronounced reflecting 
sesere neurotic disturbance when sex associated engrams are 
ehated (as m the Rorschach plates) In a basicalls psschotic 
sUTicture this is a fasorable element indicating that the break is 
not complete and that I A is still sufliacniK in contact to be 

iJeaiional His greatest 
difficulty IS in the area of accepting the female concept (The 
mual ^ile concept is disguised and therefore acceptable. In 
arf ' “ "'or-t clearlj-Uie first response is derogatory 

Imred h? t«"<l=rs the association quite harmless to he fol 

anL!«s’^l. / "’‘™« ‘hs extent of his free floating 

anxiets as engendered b, the preceding idea The second re 

hTLaSe’ "’’■d- female ideation renders 

uard peonle. The e figures he drew express his attitude lo- 
om fo? soLthing for noA^iit "l“thu5e«^' He has his hands 
features both are barren rep'roductions 
The faaal features suggest 

the ennronment. Th^Tggrcssion “P'“°'“"es5 directed tosrard 
It IS so dramaticall) depicted as to disguised rather 

figures shou a desire m cut olf tl^ wTm T'" Tf * 
rejecting the rest of the bod) and at r^’^ ^ ' 

The female figure is much ^rer execuung it. 

discomfort of female tinged idm„o„ h 
become scry clear in the Ta-r 
[13\IF] his uifc must base diejon 

crying for’ A tot of them hobe [laughter] "WTiat is he 

she did not hate insurance aifd 1/ 'ftijfxt 

this scin He expresses an intellcctli?l“® ’ "1 

^ual interest in suiade and 
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rcmirks lint he used to dunk about it but something holds me 
back ” Another slor) also reveals the extent to which he cannot 
accept society ‘ This guy [card 15] looks like the chief devil and 
he looks like an undertaker [contamination?] Oh, yeah! An un 
dertaker, either praying or counting his customers on the ceme 
tcry ” 

I A seems to be incapable of taking advantage of adjustne 
mechanisms that might contribute to a more stable balance He 
IS sterile of personal resources and too tenuously in contact avith 
reality to make beneficial use of interpersonal relationships in 
the process of adjusting adequately 


Sinnmnry 

1 This patient has potential high average intellectual abil 

ily He IS functioning much below this level His poor evaluation 
of social situations and bizarre thinking tend to impair the et 
fectivencss of his intellectual productivity v 1 . 

2 The data suggest a basic psychotic structure— ambulatory 
schizophrenic involvement with movement in the paranoid di 

^'s'Tuperjmposcd on this basic structure may be seen a free 

"“r'lTirn'crCmTnded that I A be considered for group 

■berapy He nould probably be a ™ 

sessiom He should be seen on an individual basis for the lime 

being 


In Courts and Stale Instilvlions 


The use of psychological tests for 
in the courts has developed tremen ous y 
ade of the twentieth -tury (Ru— 

One of the better known (»urt dm Illinois 

IS the Institute ?^““vcholovical studies of chil 

Its major function is to difficulty with the 

dren who are predelinquent or Y jj jq use 

law The psycLlogtst tn youngster 

the test procedures most suitab renters the disposi 

under observation In such diagno^ mnditions or 


under observation In such ai b certain conditions or 
tion may be supervisory rele^e un ^ institutions 

commitment to any one of t 
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designed to meet the needs oE the individual. The same dis- 
position procedures are available in several states for all o - 
fenders committed to the state diagnostic center by tlie 
courts. 

In state hospitals there is a definite trend totvard contin- 
ued re etaluation as treatment progresses in order to facili- 
tate the inmate’s release on parole or discharge, Tlie psy- 
chological assessment of the sex offender committed to the 
state hospital or placed on probation with the condition o£ 
undergoing psjchiatric treatment imposes an important re- 
sponsibility on the clinician for it is his skill in handling the 
findings of his techniques that determine the welfare of tlie 
indiiidual and society. 


Aisesament m Therapy 

There are three problems which confront the counselor 
or therapist prior to accepting a client for treatment: (1) 
the chances for success, (2) the changes in personality struc- 
ture and dynamics either during or after therapy, and (3) 
tlie probability of the client remaining in treatment- The 
counselor may judge on the basis of some subjective criteria 
tvith reference to any or all of ih«e three considerations. Or 
he ma) resort to the use of personality tests to obtain a pic- 
ture of the present functioning personalit)’ and its d)-namics 
in order to assist in making decisions and/or ascertaining 
therapeutic progress. A large number of counselors choose 
to refer their clients to a clinical psychologist for such ei’alu- 
ation in the belief that the therapist should not be cast in the 
secondary role of diagnostician.* 

auuude is tnore preralctil among nondirectise counselors The tea 
son seems lo rnolse around Uie notion that if the counselor assumes the 
role of diagnostician, the counselec Kill then demand ansvers lo his que*. 
tions in return for the answers gisen to the counselor's inquiries Ps^chia- 
tnscs and psjchoanal^sts base also referred patients to the author for prog 
rcss esaluaUon fjecause of the feeling that the iherapuKlient relationship 
might influence their interpretation of the test findings Some referrals base 
been made by colleagues who are trained prcdottiinanilr in therapeutic pro- 
cedures and who recogniie their liimtaiiom m the use of personality tests 
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Success in Counseling and Personality Assessment. 
In this type of assessment the therapist is interested in ascer- 
taining first, what pretlierapy personality variables of the 
client indicate that he is a good candidate for treatment and, 
second, hoiv response to therapy can be predicted from per- 
sonality tests. Tliere has been a great deal of work in this 
area but much of it has not been too tvell organized with re- 
gard to definitions of therapeutic outcomes (improved, 
unimproved) ; psychiatric classification of patients shows 
marked variations within identically labeled diagnostic 
groupings and subgroupings; and cross-validation studies are 
conspicuously rare (Windle. 1952) . The results of these in- 
vestigations are best characterized as inconclusive. 

\Vith regard to the first goal of personality assessment in 
a tlierapeutic context, the pretherapy personality structure 
most amenable to treatment, Barron's J is sig- 

nificant. On the basis of an Ego Strength (ES) bcale (i.e.. 
the degree of integrated and efficient functioning), e sug 
gests that pretherapy personality variables in J 

which facilitate therapeutic 

ties, personal adequacy, some moral flexibility, . jj 
racial prejudice, and ability to express one 
quite hJly.* Rosenberg (1954) has ered the ^ 

schach Inkblot Test, Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Int S 
Scale, and a Sentence-Completion Test to "^urotm patients 
prior to therapy. His improved S’"®”? ririd- 

Uierapy traits: high intellectual level. S- 

ity an^I stereotypy^, and 

tivo judge, are able to predict 'iti. from 

provement of a second group of neurotic su J person- 

the data of their test protocols. Using le 
ality variables listed above as predictive 
nosticated favorable and unfavorable resp 

s from the MMPI 


* The Ego Strength Scale consists c 
listed in Barron (1953b). pp. 327-3 
Barron (1953a). 


ems irom uic ph'.* - . 

e derivation of this scale 
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at the 2 percent letel of confidence These same personality 
traits arc intimate!) imoUed in the attempts to fathom the 
second aspect of therapeutic testing— the use of personality 
tests to evaluate the client s response to psychological treat- 
merit 

ScNcral tests (see Wmdle, 1952) haNc been employed m 
this process Bouen (1954) concludes that the extent to 
rvhich a patient is able to conform to instructions to “force ’ 
himself to produce Mosaic Test patterns other than the type 
he usually constructs is an indication of his ability to change 
‘ his own typical behavior” The flexibility or tolerance for 
change from accustomed modes of responding is equated 
with tolerance for change m treatment Moreover, those per- 
sons who alter behavior under pressure but revert to the ac- 
customed mode when free to do so usually do not respond 
favorably to counseling 

Wuhm the past several years, investigators have been 
vsorkingwith the Rorschach Prognostic Rating Scale dev el 
oped by KlopCer ci al (1951) for predicting the chances of 
therapeutic benefit prior to entering treatment Lundin and 
Schpoont (195S) , Mindess (1953) , and Kirkner, et al 
(1953) report positive predictive results with this scale us 
mg a single case that was followed up intensively (Lundin 
and Schpoont) and groups of patients including psychoneu 
rotics and psychotics (Mindess, Kirkner et al). The latter 
tv%o studies offer positive validity evidence of the usefulness 
of this rating scale for selecting the clinical population most 
likely to benefit from psychological treatment Rogers and 
Hammond (1953) suggest that single Rorschach Inkblot 
Test factors or determinants are not feasible as predictors 
of success m therapy By selecting 13 ’ rules” involving com 
binations of Rorschach determinants, they approach some 
semblance of acceptable differentiation betw een improv ed 
and unimproved psychiatric patients Tiie same promising 
Tcsulu arc reporied by Roberts (1954) The latter research 
workers have not pursued this problem as systematically as 
did Klopfcr and his co workers The conclusion does seem 
inescapable lliat the prethcrap) personality picture, as dis- 
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dosed by Rorsclnch Inkblot Test indices does contain pre 
dictive signs for ihenpcutic screening® 


Assessmpnt or Thirapeutic Chances During the 
course of psychotherapy and counseling changes take place 
in the clients attitudes self perception and perceptions 
and reactions to other persons objects and events in the life 
space ^^any therapists consider it essential to know the rate 
and nature of progress (or lack of it), the amelioration of 
maladaptise mechanisms and the appearance of insightful 
interpretations of e\ents as a result of therapeutic expert 
ence Of course therapists can judge these from the behav 
lor and the \erbalizations of the client in the counseling 
sessions A more objcctue and perhaps complementary 
method asould be to use a personality test prior to initiating 
therapy and during or after the process and then compare 
the two protocols A deuce such is the MMPI scales « «pe 

cially adaptable to this kind of enluation Schofields 

study of patients discloses the dramatic changes m personal 
ity /ariables as revealed by the MMPI from pretherapy to 
posttherapy stages Figure 40 presents the average test re es 
MMPI profiles for four popnhtions (The letters at the top 
indicate the scales of the MMPI)’ cm 

It may be seen from Figures 40 (B) and 46(D) that s g 

nificant changes in most ol “erXe 

itred by the MMPI are reflected m (^"^ d.er ore 

improved) scores The downward ’ r (g 

scores in these profiles discloses the ^ electro 

posttherapy stages control subjects 

“4^(4 -Tthe\S->--t.« ^ 

. aaf th^- Dossibility that prethcrapy predic 
®It IS necessary to be cognizant o ,h^^rticular therapist It must not 
Hons may be confounded by the sfci priori to all therapists and 

be assumed that favorable prcd.ci.on appl.« « P” 
for all clients 

8 These scales are x , p vnliditr K correction factor 

Validity scales— ? question L lie F Hy hysteria Pd psycho 

Clinical scales-Hshypochondrj«« Pa paranoia Ptpsychas 

pathic deviate Mf interest or masciium^ ic 
thenia Sc schizophrenia and Ma JP® 
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little clnnge from test to retest In the neurotic group. Fig 
lire 40 (B) , the marked personality changes after 14 psycho 
therapeutic sessions reflect a redirection in intensit> of the 
neurotic triad scales (Hs, D, and Hy) and the Pt, Sc scales 
The validity scales of the MMPI are also modified m the di 
rection of greater responsivity 1 e , more items have been 
ansisered, and there is a tendency to be less rigid in self 
judgments (higher K scale scores) More dramatic altera 
tions occur in the posttherapy profile of the psychotics who 
have undergone shock treatment All scales disclose defi 
nitely significant improvement Gallagher (1953) reports 
on another student group whose post counseling MMPI pro 
file changes indicate better personal adjustment in the 
dimensions tapped by the Hs, D Pt, and Si (socia introver 
Sion) scales Briefly, psychological help results m more per 
sonal ■ comfort," more outgoing behavior and responsiveness 
to external stimuhtion, and lessened feelings of 
and insecurity Peterson (1954) reviews the ‘ 

Rorschach signs of pre and posttlierapy pro 
ror of personality modifications He d^s no 
larity in the findings of past studies H.s own rean sis o 
some of the data leads to the conclusion “ 

therapeutic success from qualitative and quantitative Ro 
schach signs is not tenable 

Persovality Assess^ieot AND^^N-nNUATio ^ academic 
In this particular area efcal for the specific pur 

since It IS quite rare » ^«i ^ J „ t|.„ 

pose of ascertaining ,n\herapy by Kotkov and 

apy The studies on , /jgss) ^center about the 

Meadow (1953) and Gibby. S/dilferent m the 

Rorschach variables which discontinue tlier 

protocols of patients who CO remaining m 

apy These reporters ,„xiety and a higher 

treatment have “ fore cooperation, in therapy 

degree of motivation, and assessment in therapy is the 

A final point in this enhancing the progress 

use of personality tests as a 
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oJ tlie coxmseimcr process Tins is related to the iliree con 
cepts di^is-ed imraechateh abote During the course of 
personalitt ex'aluauon topical material is lesealed by lire 
client tshich mat pro\e taluable m helpuig to otercome an 
impasse or lacunae in the therapeutic exchange For the 
therapist nho plavs an actiie role in counseling tins is a 
source of material to be used in structuring the sessions 
The psichologist notes areas of difficult! of speafic problems 
for exploration wadi the client The projectile and paper 
and pencil psjcliometric personality tests can sene tlie 
function of furnishing concrete mformation about conflictinl 
atutudea and ideas as well as tlie moiuaung forces m the sub 
ject s behaiior example of this 15 F \\ Kings (1954) 
presentation of a single case in which the clients descrip- 
tions associated with drawn human figures actuated a com 
plete counseling session The subject s \ erbalizations around 
die figures are replete w*idi self referential matenal includ 
ing topical sexual and familial information giiing insights 
into the client s fundamental problems 

SUMMARY 

Tlie role of tests m psychological work is a significant one 
The use of personahi\ assessment deiices is jusafied because 
they make arailable information regarding the indiiadual 
wlucli IS applicable in a wide \-aneiy of areas in clinical 
cducatiomi locatioml industrial military and social situa 
lions \n imjxjitant area is the clinical field in wludi prob 
lems of indixidinls assume marked proportions By means 
of the cnlinuon procethires the clinician uncoiers sup- 
pressed and repressed topical material which probably 
would be fortbconiing only after a greater expenditure of 
time and effort oser a number of inteTMcw sessions In ad 
duion to the diagnostic eraliiation and jxirirayal of person 
ably structure and dynamics tests are also utilized as aids in 

Ml fnu« be T«neml>rml ll ai mme p«d olosical iherap sw nould not 
r«oft If) iJ ipth que prdcTTin:; that the cl cni be the « urcc of reselnimn* 
la her l> an a perv nat it ie»i 
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psychological treatment. Therapists make use of test data in 
diffeicnt ^says, i.e., for selecting patients, ascertaining prog- 
ress in treatment, measuring personality changes, and for 
rcsearcJi into changes in personality variables as reflected in 
test profiles (psycliometnc techniques) and response deter- 
minants (projectue and other methods) 



I, THE APPLICATIONS OF PERSONALITY 
ASSESSMENT TECHNIQUES (Continued) 


PERSONAt/TY ASSESSMENT /N EDUCATION 

Tie second area that utiuees rERSONAUTY 
tesis is ihe field ot education. The particular applications 
are solne^vhat limited and related to the usages discussed in 
the preceding chapter. 

The major educational agency using personality tests is 
the psychocducaiional or school clinic designed to probe 
into the student’s academic difliculties and institute a reme- 
dial program. The unique service rendered by personality 
evaluation testing is to ascertain the presence, and role oE 
emotionality in the student’s learning inefficiency. It is not 
unusual to find that a subject matter disability, such as poor 
reading, involves a personality problem. The same may be 
said of sluiicring as a speech difTiculty. The inclusion of a 
personality assessment device is helpful in ferreting out the 
variables accompanying the individual’s school problem. 
Other areas of the educational field that require personality 
evaluation, as it relates to subject matter disability, are spe- 
cial programs for the slow learner, the physically and emo- 
tionally handicapped child, and the accelerated student. Di- 
agnostic centers dealing with these problems go beyond 
scljolasiic appraisal. They arc concerned with the total child 
as be sees lumsclf and his problem in bis milicn. In all of 
these, personality assessment is as essential for proper plan- 
ning as iljc surscy of iniclicctua] efficiency and potential and 
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physicil abilities and limitations While it is desirable that 
the remedial and special education teacher be cognizant of 
the child s special abilities and limititions she also needs to 
be sensitive to the attitudes of the exceptional child the de 
fenses that are being utilized to cope uith the specific handi 
cap, and the resultant behavior which sets the child apart 


from other school children ^ 

The mentally retarded or slow learners present an addi 
tional problem that makes personality evaluation more es 
sential Sometimes a child is retarded not because of intel 
lectual deficiency but because of intellectual inefficiency 
which IS a reflection of a more deep seated personal problem 
The appearance of retardation is an adaptive mechanism 
shielding the child from the press of coping with intolerable 
everyday demands This is discernible by psychological test 
ing that goes beyond mere intellectual appraisal The con 

duion known as pseudofeeblemindedness requires indiv id 

ual psychological treatment which can be instituted once it 
has been disclosed by test findings 

Two commonly encountered disabilities are in readies 
and m speech ^rost schools and “ 

tabhshed diagnostic and remedial senices to handle these 

difficulties 


Reading and Personal Problems 

Reading deHciency is “ J|f°o 

seems to be a circularity m the elt 

tins difficulty Inabtltty to r«d p,„ence of 

to emotional involvement and, . „ ,s the tmisc 

a personality disturbance . p° ,j,aps both aspects 

of inefficient growth in reading ^ 1 ^ ^ Bennett el 

are significant once the vicious cycle has begun 

1 The author i) p.jchology Ihn'tho'e rou.uK ol l»o 

ol Miami Florida The Depaiimenl ot ^ ,|,e 

Stag members and one intern At ^ ,ation of ll e paiieni 

other clinic departments are for a to pla> a ^ 

Intellectual assessment and a sorscy of abilili« 
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al (191G) report that 39 percent of a group of retarded 
readers show definite personality difficulties Various other 
studies ha\e more tlian substantiated tliese results Tvlore 
concretely, Spache (1954) , for example, finds that young re 
tarded readers differ significantly from normal readers in 
their responses to the Rosenztveig Picture Frustration Test 
The former are more aggressive and negativistic than the 
latter group These findings are representative of a host of 
other studies (Hams and Rosuell, 1953, Siegel, 1954, Schu 
bert 1954) In each, the investigator uses a parucular test 
to elicit differences betiNcen satisfactory and poor readers* 
The psychologist in an educational or reading clinic must 
be v\ell versed in personality assessment procedures since it 
IS almost inescapable tint the evaluation of a reading dis 
ability vsill lead to the need for uncovering and analy'zing 
the students personal difficulties One of the more signifi 
cant contributions by the staff psychologist is a determina 
tion of the seventy of the emotional disturbance as well as 
Its dynamics In addition to a knowledge of interviewing and 
paper and pencil personality tests, the psychologist should be 
adept w uh proycctiv e tests Suchinsirumenisas the Rorschach 
Inkblots the TAT, and the C\T have been used to probe 
various facets of the relationship between personality and 
reading Gann (1915) reports a rather extensive research 
project with unsuccessful readers in v\lucli the battery of per 
sonahiy tests includes tlic Rorschach Inkblots, Aspects of 
Personality Test, and a Personality Rating Scale From the 
Rorschach Gann extracted a senes of determinants char 
acteristic of the poorly adjusted, unsuccessful reader Meyer 
(1953) uses ilic Rorschach Test as a means of appraising the 
reading readiness of kindergarten children in terms of their 
intellectual and emotional maturation From this cursory 
survey of sonic of the diagnostic viork in reading clinics it 
IS cle*aT that personahiy testing is an integral part of the to 
lal evaluation program 

* \ trrpiJ roicw <f tU |>rTV>rulit> i«u« in%ohrtl in readins diwbilitv i* 
I 1/y Roi itii. n Modem fMuealK t at Probletnt (19j 3 pp K7-9Q) 
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Speech Prob/ems and Personahiy 

The concepts elaborated in the previous section on reid 
ing difficulty are applicable in the area of speech patholog) 
This IS true even though there may be a definite organic ba 
SIS for the impediment The effects of impairment m speak 
ing are quite profound since speech is the major medium of 
communication among indniduals Allen (1932), Berko 
(1954), Duncan (1953) and Boland (1953) , among others, 
have emphasized the adaerse effects of a speech defect on 
personality and social deaelopment and intellectual func 
tioning of the individual To be successful in assessing the 
relationship between these factors and the speech Inndi 
capped, the speech clinic psychologist must be sensitise to 
their manifestations in the sarious raeisiinng deuces 
Boland (1952) employed Welsh’s Anuety Inde\ T.y- 
lot's Manifot Anxiety Scale, and Modm s 
dex as measures of the pervasiveness of 
tionahtv An effort to ascertain the role of anxiety m delayed 
spee fs discussed by Duncan (1953) who un ited puppets 
a? a diagnostic cathartic technique Sheehan e al^Ja ) 
report the use of the Rorschach Prognostic Rann Smle to 

predict improvement and continuation in peed, herapy 

L a group' of college dm ro;«l 

versity clinic for assistance The p dropped 

the unimproved, those contimimg. Rorsclnth m- 

therapy are validly differentiated by 

dices Walnut (1954) , on the ol stuttering, crippled, 

differentiate too ^^ell MMPI A siniihr 

and cleft palate groups of siibjec 

inahihty To separate adult ” reached 

tore Frustration Test character contradiction to 

hy Quarrmgton (1953) ^ ' ppiS) These iiicon- 

earlier studies (Madison and i ’ ,|,c ctiologic 

elusive results seem to raise a q iiinent, i c , is de- 

aud symptomatic aspects of speech impethmei 
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fectiNe speech a neurotic symptom or is it a de\ elopmental 
charactenstic persisting froni childhood^ The preponder- 
ance o£ eiidence faiors the former Men, although the latter 
IS not a minor consideration 

It appears that tlie psychologist in the psychoediicational 
clinic must knon not only the modes of e\aUiaimg the spe- 
cific difFicvilty sshich has resulted m the student’s referral, 
hut siiould also be in a position to extend the assessment 
process to include a study of the person nho is failing A 
therapeutic or remednl program cannot progress if the 
symptoms are treated as though they uere disassociated from 
tlic student ratiier than as manifestations of an inefficiently 
functioning person 

At the unisersity le\el, tlie clinic becomes more of a coun- 
seling center than a subject matter disability situation Hou 
cier, most campus clinics still have units designed to handle 
diagnostic and remedial reading and speech programs In 
Its role as a counseling center, the clinic shares most of the 
characteristics of the clinic disaissed in the preiious chap 
ter As such, the psychologist should haie the skills in keep- 
ing uiih the kinds of problems that uill come to a center 
of this sort I’crsonality e\*aluation ivill be a sizeable por- 
tion of thecieryday uork load* 

PERSONAt/ry ASSESSMENT IN VOCATIONAL Gl/ZD- 
ANCE AND COUNSEUNG 

A major consideration m career planning concerns the ex- 
tent to isfnch the individtnl is able to adjust to the demands 
r-*J she joh Tor tmpSv u i}} the person « ito ts interested in 
research that ncccssuaies uorking in solitude uithout the 
stimulation of the presence of other people be able to re 
mam in this sitintion for long^ Will the somcuhat reserved 
and self sufFicient person be happy in a \ocation requiring a 
grtru deal of socnhzing entertaining drinking and back 

*lt(cailn at\<l Snmrt wmmariK (1 c role of intin? and t>cnona1i(v 

oaluailoii with tlie atidilmilr and «pccch handicapped 
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slapping? These are important matters not only to the job 
holder but to the industrial organization as ivell One of 
the surprising factors in personnel turnover is that the cause 
of job hopping and job shopping is not lack of skills requisite 
for the position but failure m interpersonal relations These 
difficulties may be mitigated to some extent by an adequate 
program of career counseling or locational guidance In 
eluded in this exploratory process ivotild be a siiney of the 
counselee s personality and a knowledge of the psychologi 
cal processes measured by the tests 

The factors that have been assigned an important role in 
vocational counseling and occupational satisfaction are per 
sonal integration (Helper and McQuitty 1953) ties to re 
ality imagination ego strength (Small 1953) and f^edom 
from disabling neuroticism The personality devices that are 
most often used in connection with vocational counseling are 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory the MMPI the Sti.dy ot Values the Rorsctach 
Inkblot Test and the Vocational Apperception Test llic 
material derived from these tests becomes an integral part 
of the student counseling record . 

In addition to the advisement programs designed to help 


high school and college students 


select vocational goals and 


curricula to meet these objectives tliere are p 

eial agenc.es counseling services in “™«'Xron pm 
Veterans Administration educational and ^ 

grams and r'aTd mr^eer 

rate practice who offer “ ”,|,e 5 e agencies ilmu 

planning service to the public U Jl) 

from a nonschool population an f j ,„J |5 cnming 

the community ^ psychologist pr. 

to a vocational counseling servi i>crsona! 

manly with a guidance problem turn 

ity confficts of varying an ixampaliunal 

iiiganth job satisfaction , ,„rlor has in deal mill 

ctlrnciilum In these instances th , jj-pppis This calls 
the real problem as well as ssUh the sympmu 
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for an analysis and synthesis of the personality variables 
that can yield to evaluation with the psychologist’s instru- 
menis. To accomplish the total guidance and counseling job 
satisfactorily, the psychologist must be equally skilled in the 
administration, scoring, and interpretation of personality 
techniques and in the repertory of achievement, aptitude, 
intelligence, and interest tests. The above strongly suggests 
that the role of personality evaluation in vocational counsel- 
ing should not be a matter of selecting social and vocational 
stereotypes (e.g., all salesmen must be very extroversive and 
all research chemists should be intratensive) as vocational 
counseling guides. Rather, the findings on the personality 
assessment devices should be interpreted in the Ught of the 
individual’s personal integration, disabling neurotic traits, 
and maladaptive (from the point of view of intellectual and 
vocational cfTiciency) mechanisms. In other words, personal- 
ity tests should be used to locate areas of difficulty which may 
be significant for future occupational adjustment. 

PERSONAtfry ASSESSMENT !N INDUSTRY 

Psychological testing in industry lias reached tremendous 
projiortions. There arc private consulting organizations de- 
voting full lime to planning and carrying on programs of 
personnel selection, placement, separation, training selection, 
upgrading, and cfiicicncy rating and programs to cope with 
issues in management-labor relations. Many large indus- 
trial corporations have pcrsouncl departments engaged in 
the above activities as well as clinical psychologists to deal 
with personal difficuUics of employees arui let oau.s,u.lt. wicU 
high-level manageineiu with regard to human engineering 
problems, i.c., how to fit the inaciiine to the individual and 
niaucrs of production cfiicicncy. Xhis is an expanding field 
of inquiry- and service in view of the realization by both man- 
agement and lalxtr that technological developments do have 
a icndciuy to he rclleticd in attitudes, reactions, feelings, 
and dVicicniy of the employee. 
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The psychologist brings uith him his knoulcdge of rt. 
search techniques scientific methodology and e\aIintion 
procedures The enormity of the task md tlie \anety of scr\ 
ice areas for psychologists in industry are discussed in dcnil 
by Ghiselli and Brown in Personnel and Industrial Psychol 
ogy The present comments are limited to the role of per 
sonality assessment in the industrnl situation Much of ivlnt 
has been stated in the prexioiis section with regard to per 
sonality and vocational guidance holds for the industrnl use 
of such tests The basic rationale for the testing program 
so far as personality assessment is concerned is to give man 
agement better than chance assurance that the selected in 
dividual IS emotionally as avell as intellectually and compc 
tently suited for the job program under consideration Smre 
personnel turnover is quite expensive for an in usina or 
ganization it should be m a posilion to demand from its 
psychological consultants that tins financial cvpcndilutc he 
reduced through the evaluation procetinres 

One of the urgent problems in '"“"'■f''"''""® ‘ " 

accidents Accident prevention programs at 
activity of these plants GInselli and liroivn 
clinical psychologist has a d'^nute place in such a p Oi^n 
In their analysis of tins serious prohlcm J , , 

chologists maVe the point that the causes o ‘ 

rate aull usually yield to ■"'“•'"7'“' ' > 
dures 1 C a study of ‘'''j ,"'^,,’lc,,ccd l.y rc|»rlcd 

nnd ihc fictors in the accidcni H 

drops >" Shdlou lOf'l) 

in iccident clinics (I leiciicr .wrsomlnv evil 

Part of the climcal „.n|nucncc of acc. 

union of the drivers to iscct ,i,fl]„cuinn of nc 

dents with pcrsomlity virnblcs nuntion 

cidcnt pronencss is an industry ' J order to derive 
nny be pud to the individual ^ rttranhne atcideiu 

normative and difTerentnimg < y\|,crciht indivuhul 
prone and nonaccident urolilcm ihc rcseaich 

becomes the focus because of a unique I 
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orientation shifts to an applied one in which the psycholo- 
gist must probe beyond normative personality variables into 
idiodynamics with a view to some disposition of the case. 

PERSONAUTY ASSESSMENT IN THE MILITARY ESTAB- 
LISHMENT 

The most significant aspea of personality assessment in 
the defense establishment of this country is that the state- 
ments made with regard to the use of tests in the other areas 
holds for this area too. In the mental hygiene consultation 
centers, in the NP (nearopsychiairic) sers'ices of military 
hospitals, and in the rehabilitation centers, the clinical psy- 
chologist is an important figure contributing to the under- 
standing of the psycliiatrically involved serviceman. Clinical 
psychologists are also attached to disciplinary barracks, mili- 
tary prisons, and correctional tmits. In addition, clinical psy- 
cliologists arc utilizing their knowledge and skill in research 
programs to delve into causes of mental illness, precombat 
screening, and therapeutic procedures. The research projects 
include nomtal and emotionally disturbed groups of subjects. 

Tlie nijHiary psychologist also performs tlie duties of an 
industrial psycliologist in that pan of the selection program 
for officer candidate training, flight crew interaction vari- 
able.s, and pilot training reenutment and screening have been 
assigned to him. He also makes a study of the social and cul- 
tural factors in adjustment to service living. 

Related to the military establishment, but not part of it, 
are the United States Public Health Service, the National 
Institute for Mental flcaltli. and the Veterans Administra- 
lion. These govcrnmenial agencies employ, directly and in- 
directly. the greatest number of clinical, counseling, and re- 
search psychologists. The scr\'icc functions approach those of 
the clinical psychologist and psydiologlcal research related to 
menial health problems. The psychologists in these programs 
arc skilled in the use of jwchomciric and projective methods 
of i>crsonality evaluation. The research literature is almost 
cotnplciclv taken over b> the plethora of studies in progress 
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and completed in the area of personality assessment as it re- 
lates to diagnosis, dynamics, and treatment * 

The applications of personality evaluation to problems of 
social living and the adjustment of the individual to his 
group are evident throughout the five areas discussed above 
In clinical applications, m the psychoeducational center, in 
vocational counseling and guidance, m industry, and in the 
military establishments, the direct and implied goals are 
adjustment within the group as a concomitance of personal 
adjustment It is logical to assume that probing personal 
problems will consider the individuals relationship vsith his 
group and his interpretation of his social role Witliin this 
frame of reference, remedial and placement measures wil 
aim toward establishing a greater degree of harmony and 
satisfaction m the individual as a member of his group 


SUMMARY 

In the areas discussed m this chapter, the function of the 
psychologist IS more adequately performed if he “ 
tent with personality assessment tools o p 
J-ind of test can satisfactorily meet the p'=^ 

the psychologist as he attempts to cope iii j j 

and the variety of situations brought to h.s attention by the 
referring agency or professional colleague 

»..ni-nnns see Rubenstein 

*For a detailed discussion of (19 jI Chapters 7-11, 

and Loir A Survey of Clinical Practice in Pxy 57 
pp 83-159) 



. TESTERS AND ETHICS 


Is Tins C11\PTER AS EFFORT ^\ILL BE MADE TO 
sum up the impomnt aspects of peisonahty assessment m 
terms of \s ho should use tests and the ethical considerations 
m thcjr use A cautious attitude which best seises the we! 
fire of the client seeking the ps)chologist s help is contained 
m this sntement No test can be better tlian the person using 
It 'Ihis IS ictuall) a bifurcated problem in which the ps> 
chologist must be aware of his own hmimions as a test in 
terpreter and he must be cognizant of the boundanes of tlie 
c\ aluaiit c de\ icts he emplo>s 

WHAT ABOUT TESTERS? 

\nothcr wi^ of stiimg ilns question is Who shall use 
tesis This IS a serious matter since it inioUes a professional 
scnicc lo a client or pnticnt Olmousl) the professional sen 
ICC of assessing pcrsoinlit) must be undertaken only by those 
who Insc the proper qualifications by \irtuc of education 
siq>crMscd mining ami cxj>criencc \t the present tune 
there arc intraprofcssional controls exercised by the Amen 
ran Psychologiral \ssociation the national professional so- 
ciety and icsi publishers intl distributors on the one hand 
ami the self unjxiscd restrictions that become manifest to the 
prcprofcssionil psschology student in the course of liis un 
dtrgradiiaie and „radiiatc training on the other hand The 
oitcrta which tintrgt Irom academic and prtprofcssional 
truiung art prcstutid immuUaiely below 

t'' 
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CRITERIA FOR QUALIFIED TESTERS^ 

1 Whether the examiner is functioninq; at the le\el of a 
psychometrician or clinical psychologist he sliould ha\e a 
basic knoivledge of the processes tlie tests are presumed to 
measure This conceptual framework is essential for selecting 
tests to meet the demands of a particular problem presented 
by the client to serve as a rationale within ivhich test data 
are to be interpreted The psychologist may encounter theo 
retical and practical difficulties if he places sole reliance on 
scores with little regard for the psychological processes w Inch 
contribute to or detract from the final numeriMl expres 
Sion The ensuing description ts at best a matter of equating 
a number with some verbal term eg a score o o on t le 
home scale of the Bell Adjustment In\entory means 
home adjustment notliing more It adds little to tlic tinder 

Standing of the reasons for the responses .m 

2 The first desideratum necessitates that 'jester 

dergo proper training in the pnncip es o p > pe-rlio 
concepts of normal and pathological e ^ I 

dynamics of beha^ lor the theory of test 

techniques of test administration ® ffom 

and report writing In short a ^oune ’ , 

constitutes an adequate back^otind^A^^y^ „ 

can be slioivn how to administer nart of test 

poper and pencil 

usage The “'"“'Xn ■" 

mg leases off The training j mlcrnretilion pre 

construction administration sc ^rwinani task of careful 
pares the potential test ewluaiion In addition 

cautious and judicious psycho c- the student should 

to formal lectures and laboniory w other simation 

ha^e supervised experience m a Tlie supervisor 

nhere testing is one of the j , ,\n,crinn I’s)chi>- 

Should he ftill, <1-;- t.. tia 

* TI e baj c I leas conotlcre t m II i 
Mien (19 j) 
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logical Association or an equivalent professional association 
uhich sets up educational and training criteria for member- 
sliip 

^ The qualified examiner full) appreciates the necessity 
for using proper norms This requires that he have adequate 
hnoivlcdgc of tlie principles of sampling tecliniques and their 
application 10 the selection of the particular test’s standardi- 
zation population This information is usually given in the 
manual which accompanies a test By knowing the popula- 
tion on v\hom the test is standardized, the psychologist is in 
a position to decide w Iiether or not the individual w ith w horn 
he is working falls vsitliin the definition of the population 
and, therefore, whether or not he should be given this test. 
One of the commonest errors is the incorrect use of tests Re- 
lated to the matter of norms is the selection of the appropri- 
ate fonn of a test if more than one is available This would 
be the ase in the use of the Bell Adjustment Inventory m 
which there 15 one form for adults and another for students 
.1,^.".?' of proper norms is 

mr , '1 Of "o™* 'O 1 >« 

uon^ ? ^ns problem does not arise where there 

ire ™ "O™' for tl>e entire population However, there 

I..e ’ "rf' f'a'c separate norms for the sex. 

‘kr’sond.v r""”" r'* The Bernreuter 

niab hml? '•“ "orms for male and fe- 

inak high school and college students and for adults The 
projcctue lechniqucv do not have norms that are as readily 

v"ct Tlus\s of r/''* “ P^yohomctric de- 

ihhslffc 1 "’“"f f'"' "oed to es- 

bcl auof 'ne ='■*'> ■" "'0 '“r.ous 

=rf clhanro^L These 

istir that will crirttr l'”"^ docking or some other character- 
'll the indtv itluil ,n the i'” ' complete description 

course tint I u Tl-r "ssumis, of 

cxainmer lias sunicicm knowledge of his test 
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to kno^\ ^\lnt to look for not onl> m responses but also in 
the subjects responsiveness There is the further presump 
tion tint the examiner has selected a given test because he is 
so thoroughly acquainted with it that he is certain it meets 
the needs of the total evaluation situation 

5 An important quality in a good tester is the ability to 
obtain and maintain rapport with the testee Since the testing 
situation IS an interpersonal one it is almost inevitable that 
there will be some effect of the tester on the testee and vice 
versa The efforts of the test administrator should be directed 
to winning the confidence and enlisting the full cooperation 
of the subject Basic to this interpersonal relationship is the 
examiner s attitude of assuring the client that he is the focus 

of the test situation and that all of the activity is esi^e 

help lum cope with problem Tlrere are man, techmq es 
that might be used to establish rapport depending on 
age and sex of the subject , whirh 

A corollary to the above stems from a ^ 

arises m connection with the administration 
projective techniques In the R^-’d.acl. Inhb o ^ 

example «« an absolute requirement t a ^ 

the depth and 

terminants of each response In the ^ . u- cogm 

limits phases it is important for <•'' P''' ° f^q^re to ask 

zant of his posing leading '1'^*''“" j„ other words 

others because of his own needs a P his sub 

It IS essential for the good examiner administers 

jects problems end and his own eg 

scores and interprets the protocols pxtratest factors 

6 An examiner should be situation and with 

which might interfere with the tes ‘ S pt,mally and 
the opportunity for the subject ted or held 

maximally Distracting factors sno should not be in the 
to an absolute minimum other perso presence and 

room unless there is a cogent ^son , be comfort 
seating arrangement and test furniture sliou 

able but not inducive to dozing o , . * nist as neces 
It seems as though good working 
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sar> in a testing situation as they are m any other tvork cir 
ciimstance Discomfort, embarrassment, and waste of time 
are usually minimized if the tester « acquainted with his 
instruments, has a purpose for using his tests and is other- 
w ise capable of empathizing w ith his subject 

/f/TRAPROFESS/ONAL CONTROL A CODE OF ETHICS 
FOR PSYCHOtOG/SrS 

A profession is as good as the ethical rallies of its prac- 
titioners The road to professional attainment is portrajed 
in Watson s (1954) paper and Daniel and Loultit’s (1953) 
rolumes The culmination of tins effort touard professional! 
zaiion is summed up in Ethical Standards of Psychologists 
released as a prorisional report by the Council of Repre 
scntatircs of tlie American Psychological Association (1953) 

In addition to these statements of principles and problems of 
profcssioml growth, there are the ethical criteria establislied 
by state and regional psychological associations Furthermore, 
the American Hoard of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
Ins released a set of principles for the diplomates in clinical 
psychology, industrial psydiology, and counseling and guid 
ance (1952) In several stales there are licensing and cer- 
tification laws m effect xcstnciing the practice of psychology 
and the use of the title psychologist to qualified individuals 
AVriitcn into tlicsc siaimcs arc requirements of professional 
and ethical conduct on the part of ihe license or certificate 
holder Other sources of control reside in the rules and rcgii 
latious laid down by the large employers of professional i>sy 
chologisis — the Veterans Administration, the United States 
Public Hcahh Scnict, and ihc various branches of the de 
ftnsc establishment These organizations have Ind a salutary 
cITcci on the growth of psychology as a science and as a pro- 
fession 

Intraprofcssional control may also be found in tlie rules of 
professional conduct and cilucs adopted by local organiza 
lions of psychologists' 

\n 111 iitmion « ! il h may I* (aVm from ihe action of ihe Southeattmi 
II olj l»)il.l..RC3l AiwH^iaiirn peritnent to the control of prof«»ional 
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The standards of ethical behavior extend into various as- 
pects of professional practice relationsliips with the public 
and other professions, with colleagues in the same profession, 
and, above all, with clients. Because of the academic and 
laboratory roots of psychology, there are sections of the Amer- 
iain Psychological Association's statement on ethics covering 
teaching, research, and publication activities The immediate 
concern of this section is the matter of ethics and standards 
with regard to the use of psychological tests The control is 
intraprofessional and has also been self-imposed by the vari- 
ous test publishers and distributors 


Ethical Principles 

Intraprofessionnl controls are 
the tollLing principles eveerpted from the APA statement 

^'“Principle 2.11-1. Tiie psychologist in 

suiting practice, mindful of the stgni canc maintain 

the liv?es of other people, must smve at 

highest standards of excellence, va success” (p 39) • 

tegrity more than expedience or ‘""P . whiclf could 

This is an excellent, all encompassi gp 
«ellserv.easaguideforlW.ngMom^^ 

chologist IS being asked to pla 

other considerations. . irafPTpct for the stu- 

The next principle that has V2-I: 

dent of tests and measurements « P™“P“„%c condone 
psychologist should refuse cations, or unjustified 

unwarranted assumptions, i nvalid appuca 

■ ~ f Greater Miami In order 

=dvcill,mg m the cto.Bed "''P’’"” adveim.eg w the phone 

to bnng ,0™ order out of chaoUe anddoWt^ j ad 

book, tL nremberr of the SEFPA agrerf » h. r Hon*, 

drease, luted in a box headed h? ■ hr o, th« 

Ps,cholog,c„l AKomUon The p„bleo of advert.s.ng under 

Now th„auoc,a.,oni>con..der.ng the larger p 

listings other than psychologists ^ ara taken ft”'" jg^es 

•Allot the pnnctples quoted." me port ^ ..atton, 19-) 
Standards of Psychologists (A"*^ ^ ,n this report 

References in the parentheses are 
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conclusions in the use of psychological instruments or tech 
niques (p 41) Tim will sene to protect the client from 
possible abuse and misuse of tests and test data 

Principle 2 15-1 (pp 45-46) emphasizes the necessity for 
the psychologist to be atxare of the inadequacies in 

his otm personality t\hich may bns his appraisals of others 
or distort his relationships with them and refrain from un 
dertaking any actuity where his personal limitations are 
likely to result m inferior professional services or harm to 
a client Here is recognition that psychologists are people 
with nil the qualities of human strengths and weaknesses 
Since this is so the psychologist is urged to avoid die possible 
misuse of tests 

Tlic following four principles (p 51) should bring the 
student closer to the problems inherent in the role of the 
tester 

Principle 2 22-1 Clinical or consulting activities such as ad 
mmisienni, diagnostic tests or engaging in counseling or psycho- 
ihcnpy, should be undertaken only vsith professional intent and 
not in ciswal relationships 

Principle 2 22-2 The misuse of the clinical or consulting re 
lationship for profit Cor power or prestige or lor personal grali 
ficaiions not consonant widi concern for the welfare of the client 
IS unethical 

I rinciplc 2 22-3 The psychologist should not guarantee easy 
solutions or fasorablc outcomes as a result of lus work 

Principle 2 22-4 It is unethical to employ or to claim to have 
aviihidc secret or arcane tcclmK^ucs or procedures m clinical or 
omsulung v^ork 

Tlrat pTincipfe iniiir«c ilic Sunlit) Srom a prolrasional 
ticu point o[ permitting personal motnes to affect tlie level 
•vnd kmd of serv ice to the public 

With regard to the disposition of test findings the follow 
mg ofitrs excellent guides Principle 2 31-1 Professional 
standards require tlnl |wychological information such as the 
results ol tests or of a diagnostic appraisal be given to a 
client in a manner likclv lo lie constructive in Ins efforts to 
solve his pioblcin (p 60) In iht event iliat findings arc 
iDt to be loinmiinicatcd to the tesicc for proper reasons 
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Principles 2 33-1 and 2 33-2 (p 63) suggest tliat the reports 
be tvrittcn t\ith the ccnlril Mctv of helping the client and 
tint they be sent only to those peisons invohed m the thera 
peiitic rehabilitative or aid program Should the informa 
tion liave to go to a nonprofessional person Principle 2 34-1 
{p 65) places responsibility on the psychologist to make 
certain that the recipient is entitled to the report and that 
It IS written accurately and with candor m language 

that facilitates the welfare of the client The importance of 
proper and adequate communication of test findings cannot 
be overemphasized 

To guard against the abuse of psychological tests Pnn 
ciple 2 62-2 states It is unethical to employ psychological 
techniques for devious purposes for entertainment or for 
other reasons not consonant with the best interests of a client 

or with the development of Psychology as a science (p B ) 

The provisional code of ethics for psychologis s has a ub 
section designed to apply specifically to t e 1 c 

(pp H3-150) Some of the principles concern the qua to 

tloL of test users and the “ 1^00 m o 

and distributors This w.Il be considered ^ 

\iew of the American Psychological raui states 

operative efforts of the test diagnostic aids 

Professional standards require tl j*— „n«trate that they 

be released only to persons who can “J 

have the knowledge and skill nreesMry^^ 

“1eversT~nd thi^nd, vials to whom such devtces 
may be sold if they meet the criteria 

Level A Tests or aids ^ iTanS and “general 

c“:l.“"rX"o,gan.raUonm 

tng Such tests “ 

pretation by responsible „ /p H6) 

school principals and bus*n«s execum« vr knowledge 

Level B Tests or aids "'*'*‘* ”T,„pporting ps)cIiological and 

of test construction and use and differences the 

educational subjects such as statis psychology and gui 
psychology of adjustment penonnel psy 
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ance . " (p pThe list of requirements includes quail 

l\xng cducauon, employment, and either membership m the 
American Psycliological Association or an equisalent profes- 
sional association, or endorsement by a member of a professional 
group '] 

Level C Tests and aids nhich require substantial understand 
ing of testing and supporting psychological subjects, together 
iMth supervised experience in the use of these devices 
(p 1^1) [This applies espeaally to clinical psychology and us 
techniques] 

The qualifications for Level C are "(1) Members of the 
American Psychological Association ivho are diplomates of 
the American Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology 
or Fellows m appropriate Divisions, (2) Members of the 
American Psychological Association or persons with at least 
a master's degree in psychology who Jiave had at least one 
year of supervised experience under a psychologist who is 
a diplomatc or Fellow in an appropriate Division ’ 
(p 117) "(1) Graduate students who are enrolled in courses 
requiring the use of such devices under tlie supervision of 
a psychologist with the qualifications in 1 or 2 above 
(P H7) 


Control by Publishers and Distributors 

Tlic test publishers and distributors have generally taken 
slejis to make certain that the crittna for the users of tests 
arc followed A survey of the catalogues of 13 test supply 
houses and publishers reveals that (I) One organization de- 
votes 3 fwJI page of Its catalogue to a replication of the state 
mtni of the American Psychological Association’s Ckiiumittee 
on I tlucal Standards for Psychology, thus spelling out con 
rrctcly who may purchase its tests Each test is also coded lo 
indicate the level of the test and therefore the qualifications 
of the [Kucntial user (2) Seven publishers and suppliers 
sjxraly the qinlificaiums of puTchasers but in less detail than 
in (I) .iIkjvc ihouji not ncccivirily with Iowct standards 
ITierc IS ample indication lint the potential purchaser of 
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testing dc\ ices must possess qinhficitions tliat ire acceptable 
to the Aincricin Psjcliologicil Assocntion The person or 
tiering tlie tests must establish his right to have access to tests 
by completing 1 form or othenvisc setting forth his profes 
sioml qinlificitions inti stilus (3) Tliree catalogues contain 
statements to the effect that the tests offered for sale are 
available to professional!) qualilicd persons but give no de 
tails as to the criteria to be applied prior to accreditation 
(4) Two te‘st publishers make no mention of the restriction 
of the sale of tests in their catalogues A survey of 
however indicates that most of them would most probably 
be classified as Level A of the American Psychological Asso 
ciation s three categories of tests and diagnostic ai s 
To issist the psycholopst in the selection of 
and to protect the potentnl lest user from 
shnted information in test releases an pu 
pr.nc.ples hate been made part of the 
Prmcinlc 5 dC-I Test manuals to meet professional require 

men^ stulfstimmarire the -ediod of cons^^ 
snndrrdizing the test together «n I P, . 54 ) Principle 

and findings of all \ahdation stiidi and tests 

5 dG-a recommends the retision o 5 45 3 

m keeping with research „p|, ability of a test 

5 4G-i call for clear *“'™'", 'Vhey state that descrip 
and the standardization popula ion 1 1 y 
tions m publication notices * , _-„uasive (p 155) 
descriptive rather than emotiona a efforts of a profes 
in Siese principles i~en 

sion to achieve status in the , i, is goal by zealous ntten 

must contribute constructive Y ® {iimself for professional 
tion to the work at hand to pre^ scientific curiosity and 
integrity based on sound knowledge sci 
humane empathy 

SUMMARY 

The practical issues o' •h'^n.S'ly’’ 
been considered m this chap 
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terniine ^\ho^vill use them and under what conditions Tiicse 
qualifications and controls have to be imposed by tJie 
members of the profession who arc concerned with tlie wel 
fare of the public and the constructive advancement of Us 
practice 

The question of who shall use tests should be attacked at 
the training level By setting up educational criteria of for- 
mal course work in undergradinte and graduate departments 
of ps)chology, some assurance is afforded that basic theoreti 
cal and applied principles will be included in the arma 
mcnianum of the neophyte psychologist This must be sup 
plemcnted by inunsue swpeiviscd work m university and 
aimmumty clinics and hospitals under qualified clinical psy 
cliologisis This supervised experience may be in form of a 
practicuui. clerkship, or internship 

Once liaving been exposed to tlic best m professional serv 
ice in a variety of situations with different types of patients 
and problems, the budding psycholc^isi becomes aware of 
tlie need for self regulation and control within the profession 
'I his is especially important in those states that lack legal 
licensing or ccUificaiion of the practice of psychology and 
the title of psychologist The most cogent reason for intra- 
professional and external legal control is the protection af 
forded the public who arc referred to or seek out, the psy- 
chologist for litlp with pcrsoml problems 


RfiSUMS OF PART Vf 

Most students in jjsychology hope to apply their specnl- 
j/cd knowledge and skills after the proper prcprofcssiom! 
irainmg I’ari VI has dealt wuh the major areas of apph- 
caiKui of the tools and ilic mitrprciivc skills of the trained 
psychologist 

One fad is impressive — that training in clinical psychology 
IS appropriate prcparaiion for work in all of the areas This 
IS esjsccially so in vicss of the need for undcrsianding person 
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ilU) stniciurc ind penomlity dynimics nnd the appreciation 
of the imdcqincy of mere dcscnption Tins becomes more 
ol)\ious \vlicn It IS accepted tint diagnostic assessment is but 
the first stage in a more complete program oE ps)chological 
help for the indiMdual who Ins sought out this method of 
coping SMth a personal problem In other instances as in 
industrial applications the psychologist has been brought in 
to solve problems raised by the employer which m the mam 
involve predictions of an individual s employment suitability 
This includes not only poicninl and/or actual skills but 
also intellectual and emotional efficiency adequate for the 


occupational piogram , , , 

The extent to tth.ch li.ese problems yield to the psycholo 
gists imljsts mil determine the icceptabihty of Py-'” 
as an app ted profess.on In order to approach ‘I’e HI « 
degree h acceptance cr.teria for the nsc of tests in terms of 
ttirshall use dtetn m.h.n an eth.cal fameworUmve been 

presented There can be no disagreement ni While 

requirements of a good tester set tort i ^ 

these are the barest essent.als most compe ent mers and m 
terpreters of tests and measurement dee.ces 
these m.ntma to ^^“ts npon themselves 

principles imposed by the tonard assur 

through their professional socie yj publishers and 
mg a competent client deetce^s have helped 

distributors of psycholi^ical a aoluntanly ad 

in this miraprofessional conlro p o ; professional 

hermg to the standards adopted by of ex 

association The present move certification to re 

ternal control through state ® rule of psycholo 

strict the practice of psycholo^ a / ,5 -x-iic inevitable 

gist to those who meet the lega die public and 

outcome will be to increase t le r ^ impor 

allied professions have for ps>r bound to accom 

tant because of the public ] trained persons will 

pany such a move quacks an I” ^ unique brand of 
either be eliminated ^om pract c b ^ p-oiip 

pseudopsychology or reduced to impotence 
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THE FORWARD LOOK 

The developments in personality assessment are inevitably 
rchied to progress in budding personality theory Because 
personality nsscssment and personality theory are interde 
pendent it is possible to continue raising questions and de 
Signing experimental procedures to find the answers The 
role of theory is to help define the subject matter more 
ntisfactonly so that the measuring instruments may be more 
accuntel) refined T inally as the subject matter and its meas 
urement are established on firmer ground the person doing 
the assessing can do so more effectively within the framework 
of an adequate explanatory theory 

In the process of surveying the various methods of assess 
ing personality structure and personality dynamics it be 
comes clear that the basis for evaluating personality lies m 
a behavioral approach In the final analysis an adequate 
theory of personality will have to emerge from the raw ob- 
servational data of human beings — a behavioral theory 
grounded in empirical evidence 
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Depression Flation T«t 55-58 
Dcirotl Adjustment Inscntor^ Senes 
lOG-lOS 

Doodles Test 261-262 
Dramatic Productions Test. 320, 331- 
332 

Draw a Person Test (DAP) , adrainiJ 
{ration of 219-252 
applications of 253, 255-256 
case report of. -155, 431, -135 
correlations of, 255, 256-257 
tnicrpretalion on, 218, 2a0-253. 25l 
norms for, 230 

TcliahiUt^ of, 219. 252, 253 255 
stimuli of 1C8 

sahdit) of 219 252. 253. 253 
Drawing techniques, 247-280 
aihamages of, 276-277 
classificaiion of. 217-248 
Hith complete design stimulus, 
272-27G 

dreamland 313 

evaUiation of, 27? 

interpretation of 276-277 

ssith no mrxiel stimulus, 24S-26( 

objeamt) of 277 

With pan design stitnuhis 201 

teluinhl) of 277 

salidiiy of. 277 

See also under spcaHc tots 
eg Draw a Person Test 
(1>\P) 

Dreams as prujecthc techniques. 342- 
314 

Dssplaiiic l)pe 361 

Fxiomorpli) 366-371 
Jgo Sirciiglh irS) Scale 113 
Hctt»i>enfcphalf>gT3phj in personal 
uy valuation 375-3‘‘0 
rmcMional Insight Test. 2^500 
lanoth.nal Maturii) Scale (Uil 
Itnighlrt) 14 
Faoplrlcal salwlu>,21 
Fnclocrine glands personalilv and 
3*2 375-375 

rtwh^tine Man (IV-rman). 373-375 
Imlrinruphs 366-371 
II’I’S (idwaidt Pciumal Preference 
Vlcdiile) 31 SI 43 IO'S-ll2. 
M9 



Equipment for tests. Mosaic Test, 
333-334 

play techniques, 339-310 
Symbol Arrangement Test, 336 
world tests, 320-321. 321, 330-331 
ES Scale (Ego Strength Scale). 443 
Essay tjpe test, objecti\ity of, 21-25 
Ethical Discrimination Test (Kohs), 
11-12 

Ethical Standards of Psj chologists, 
401,465-468 

Ethics of personality assessment, 460, 
464-469. 470 

Evaluation, difficulties in. 15-16 
drawing techniques 277 
finger painting tests, 261 
group interaction procedures, 423 
life history method, 423 
physical methods, 422 
physiological methods 422 
Picture Story Test, 229-231 
play techniques 339-310 
Examiners in personality assessment. 
460-464, 470 

Expert opinion as validity evidence. 

22 

Expressive movement m personality 
evaluation, 277-280 
Extroversion tests see Introvenion 
extroversion tests 
Extrovert, defined, 60 


Face validity, 20 22 
Factor analysis, of personality tests 
32-33 

of projective methods 171 
Factorial validity, 20-21 
Factors, Guilford Series of Tests tor. 
112-115 

Faking, Adjustment , f„r 

Attitude Interest Analysis es 
Masculinity Femininity 73 
Classification Inventory. 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 38, 42 
paper aird pencil pereonaWy 
37-38, 39, 42. 48 ,a 

Personal Preference Schedule . 

43 -j, *2 45 

projective techniques, 3<- • 
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Faking— (Conhrtiied) 

Psychosomatic Functional Behavior 
Test. 77 

Family history, guide for taking 403 
Females, see \Vomen 
Femininity, see Masculinity feminin- 
ity 

Finger painting 260-262 
Food Aversions Test, 58-60 
Formal procedures for life history 
taking 395-399 

Forms, of Attitude Interest Analysis 


Test 71 

for life histones 395-399 
Four Picture Test (FPT) , 209-210 

FPT (Four Picture Test) , 209-210 

Free association 282 ... 

Frequency Tables (Trcsselt Leeds) . 

Fundamental traits Allans North 
Carolina Rating Scale for, 12 


•osign Test 267 j » 

stall Visual Motor Test (Bender) , 
272-270 , . 

»turc. personality evaluation by, 
979-'’80 

«denoughTest.S«DrawaPe«on 

Test (DAP) 

pup inleiaclion procedure, 421. 
.uu“pR.-«'' 

„„p‘,„u,..on, peconalir, clue 
Jp techniques and. 

ro™ (Be, me,. 

audOrbaeh).!9j-™» 

jilfbnl Senes of Tests, 

.„d, per.on,l„y eir.uauon «„h. 

„'?S",noS’S-r.bcr«Te.O, 

.uSfii Bebormr ..o.-e 



530 Index of Subjects 


Honesty and Tnjsti^orthincss Tests 
<Hartshonic and Mas), 13 
Hormones personalits and 372.375- 


Horn Hcllcrsberg lest (H H Tesri 
2G 1-272 

Hfrtpiials personalits ^$scs$me«^ m 
»2y-13J 412 


House 1 rcc Person Test (IITPI 
237-260 ■ 


IITP (House Tree Person TesO 
2^7-260 


Idcoj^phy. projettise method and 

Impression tests sutijeetise 31-32 
Imo^pIn^Scnicnccs Ilbnk (Rotter) . 

Indmtn. personality assessment ,n 
42S. -laC-l'iS 

Informal ptotcdurn frit life l,„ion 
ulmi! 390-412 ’ 

Irillrlol flare, (nelni f.<|,et,|ierg). 


InVhlot tetliniqiies 172-103 
Isatlground o(, 172 
’’'Jj'l Inflilut nates. 

rir od pKitites 102-105 

iV'Tlen Prief Ptojettue Test 10 
hnloft «( 131-136 
Howard lull, lot 1 „, 

Korsshath Inkhlot leit. njllOl 
• « iho InkI.lot Test (Rot 
Kliath) 

nuted,m™„„„, ,ppe„e,„|„„ 
r 

Inkblot lest (Howard) , loi_p»^ 
inkhlot Irst (Rornhash) "i 'i-s 

admlnnirathnni 17i-i:o 

aifplKjiloiis «,( 173,15*, 

tanStn I7M7I 


case ffi-wi ol 

Ctmip methsH't lor I "3.151 

tntrtpjrfa|,„n <( |c» i-r 
I**! ts7 I'M ‘ ‘ 

m Jhif te ({ osr J v-isy 
«-t ;ettl' ralhtn 
I it-hVtr* ■II}, 5 - 


Iro- 


InLbloi Test — (Continued) 
readin}" ability and response to, 452 
reliability of, IG5, I82-I83 
responses to, Sheldon sSomatoty pcs 
and, 370 

«oringof.SI. 175, 177-180 187-191 
standardization of. 2&-27. 163 
stimuli of. IGR 

therapeutic improscment rescaled 
by, 4 IS. 4 14-145, 447 
salidiiy of J66. 181-182 
»n vocational counseling. 435 
Insccumy, defined 79 
Insecurity Security Test {>fasIou), 
79-81 

Inside of the Body Test. 236-257 
Insight, personality tests and 38 

Insight lest (Sargent) , 315-315 

Instability. \\,l>on Scales of, 86-89 

Institute for Jmcmie Research (Ilh 

noil), 4 H 

Insiiiute for Penonality and Ability 
Testing, 13 j 

Initrument for ObtaininE life flu 

Intcyi^ntc tests, piojectne use of, 

Iniennion Process Anahsis (Bales). 

Intercorrcbiions. see Corrcbiions 
Interai ktiundc Analysis Test for 
lasculiniiy Femininity, 71-73 
•nicrprctai.on of tests Adjustment 
Imcniory, 93.cn 

niacky Picture Test. 2I3-2M 

o 218 2 j0-233 


^preisue musements 279-2‘'0 

nnKcr jainting testr. 2iil 
rwip IrTSel of ktpimtion Test 69 
' Inkblot Tests 

!I,u 7 Tmr. ES-CT 

Imide^r ibc Bo.tv T rst "76 

PlcuieTrst k'5|.2H 

i„, 231.35* 



Inierpretation of tests — (^Conttnned) 
P.cturc Story Test, 22&-230 
projective techniques, 15?>-163, 356- 
357 

sentence completion tests, 300-302, 

S>mbo! Arrangement Test, 337-338 
Szondi Test, 220 
Thematic Apperception Test 
(Murray) , 193-204 
word list tests, 285-2S6, 293-296 
world tests. 322-325. 329 
Introversion extroversion tests, 60-60 
danger in, 65-66 
Heidbrcder Test, 61-63 
Laird's C2 Introversion Test 1-3 
Neymann Kohlstedt Introversion 
Extroversion Test, 13, 03-65 
Northwestern University 
Sion Extroversion Test (Gilliland 
and Morgan) , 65 
Root Test o! Introversion Exirover 
Sion, 61-63 
Introvert, defined, 60 
Inventory of Factors, 112-113 
Iowa Picture Interpretation Test. 

208-209 , 

IPAT Humor Test of Personality. 
117-118 

ISB (Incomplete Sentences Blanit. 
Rotter) , 304-309 

KTSA (Khan Test of Symbol Ar- 
rangement) , 336-338 

Leadctless Croup Discussion (LCD), 

391-392 413 

Leptosome, 363 _ 

Level of Aspiration Test (Cassei). 

LGD (Leaderless Group Discussion) , 

391-392 415 . . 

Lie detector in personality cv a oa 

, X05-393. 

Life histones, criteria for, 

420 

evaluation of. 423 

formal procedures for taKin„ 

fom^ for, 395-399, 406-107 
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Life histones — (Conlmued) 
infornial procedures for taking. 
399-112 

methods for taking 395-412 
personality and, 392-412 
reliability of, 421-422,423 
sources of. 392-393 
lalidity of, 421-422. 423 

Life History Form (\oung), 399 

Life situation method. Character 
Education Inquiry, 386-388 
Office of Strategic Services Project, 
388-390 

for personality evaluation, 36-37, 
385-392 

LMT (Lowenfeld Mosaic Test) . 33-- 
336 444 

LUT (Lowenfeld Uorld Tech 
nique) , 320-522 


fachover Test, see Draw a Penon 

lake a Picture Story Test (MAPS), 
168.221-224,245 

tan to Man Rating Scale (Scotl) .11 
ranifesi Anxiety Scale. 49-51, 

(APS (Make a Picture Story Test) , 
168 221-224 245 

larnage Problem Story Completion 
Test (komisar).31S 
lascuhnity femininity, -g 

Completion Test for. “ “ 

mitral Atutud, Aral), IS ToUor. 

MmnSim Mulliph,™ PraoraMy 

Scale for, 74-75 149 

(easurement. problems m. 14-15 
of self esteem. 83-84 

(esomorphy, 366-^1 n3t_2tl. 216 

.chigan 



552 Index of Subjects 

Minnesota MuIiipJiasic I'cnonality 
insentory (MMI’I), 50, 11^ 
121/149 

administration of. 33 
clinical scale of. 120-121, 122 
correlations of. Rl, lOJ-lOl 371 
faking in. 3^ •12 

maseulmit) femininits scale of. 74- 
73.149 

norm establishment for, 31, 31, 120 
123 

projectnc use of 353 
jj*ecch {irublcrn csaluation ssuh 
433 

thcTajieuiic improsemcni mealed 
bs nS-417 

salidits of. 121-122 123n 119 
tn socational counseling. 455 
Mirmtviia Personality Scale. 121 415 - 
117 

'fMPl. ire Minnesota ^f^Jtlph^s^c 
Persottality Insnnory (MMPIl 
Mofxl.tlefmed.S 

Moral judgment, tests for. 11-12 
Morpholfigicat irsiemi. 3dI-5T2 " 
llooinn* Theory on Ilodv nuild 
and < rime, 

Kfetschniei* I'hssique Type and 
rrmprrament. Vit-5r.5 
Micldsms S/finatotspes S»V>-57| 

(Loweii(eld). 552-550. 

Most 1 nplcaunj Concept Tcit (liar. 
r''»er),313 311 

MT (Wi«enfeM McKaic Tesil SS**- 
3V, 4H 

'irr ('lablineThoniasCcrtnpJcon 

Si.oicn Irsi). 512-515 
MultidiniensK/ful prfKoubi* i«t, 
'•V-lVi 

adsanu:-, , f 
norm rA, 1(7 
J o ,rrti/.n IPi„ 4 ,„j 
trlub.hts tf M7 


t'jmljtdi/jn -fi f t lli.||'> 
si’< btr .f itii 1,5 


«'i « I 

eg 'III 
Pcrvirj' 


IPrtt 

W'la Mu'iijlatie 


•M'lri, 


Multiple Choice Rorschach Test, 186- 
1S7 


National Institute for Mental Health, 
personality assessment by, 458- 
459 

Navy Thcniatjc .Apperception Test 
(Briggs) , 206-207 

Negroes, Thompson Thematic Ap- 
pcrccpiiom Test for. 207 
Neurotic Insentoiy (Tlmrslonc) , 128 
Neurotiasm Index (Modin),453 
Neurotics focxl asenions of, 58 
Nondireaise Counseling (Rogers), 
409 

Norm establishment, 26 
sampling popubtions for, 31 
Norms for tests. Adolescent Adjust* 
mcTii Analyzer. 1D6 
Adjustment Insentory, 92, 91 
Annoyances Test. 48 
Ascendance Submusion Reaction 
Stud). 53 

Atmude Interest Analysts Test, 72- 


BctiasiorCards. 31.33, 55 
n«ltjvior Rating Schedule, 95 
California Tet of Pesonahty, 93 
Claisifiotion Inventory, 101 
Cornell Index, 105-101 
Draw a I'crson T ot, 230 
IiiMdc*of the Kody Tot 236 

Insight Tot. 313 

Minticvua Multiphasic Pcrsonaliiy 
Jnventorv. 31. 34. 120. 125 
Minno<,ia Pervsnahty Scale. 121 
niumdnnenvional personaliiv tots. 

Personal Preference Schedule. 109, 
110 

Pcrwmabty Inventory, 130 
pcrwntality tnti 31.31-33 


r .minifjues, jr/j-lGl. 336 

^'teiite completion tests. 3ti2-503 

Si'leen rcrsoruliiy I acton Qurs 
tionnaiie 131-133, 136 
^wal O/mprehenuon Test. «3 
I’monal.iy Invetilory for 
CoIIfTe Women W 
Sialwhi^ Imijbilifv Sfalf, Ry 
Mu.Si of ,,2 



Norms for tests — (Continued) 
Temperament Schedule, 143 
Temperament Survey, 114, 115 
word lists, 287-288. 289-290, 296 
^outh Inventory, 144, 145 

North Carolina Rating Scale for Fun 
damental Traits (Allport), 12 

Northwestern University Introver 
sion-Extrovenion Test (Gilliland 
and Morgan) , 63 

N TAT (Navy Thematic Appercep 
tions Test) , 20(>-207 

Objectivity, 16 
of drawing techniques, 277 
factors in, 24-23 

of projective techniques, 23-26. 
355-357 

of thematic techniques (or adults. 
197 

Office of Strategic Services, Assessment 
Program, 413 

project for testing personality, 385- 
390 


Paper and pencil personality tests ad 
ministration of, 33 
efficiency of, 39-43 
faking in, 37-38, 39, 42, 43 
limitations of, 3&-37 
projective use of. 352-353 
standardization of, 26 
PD Sheet (Personal Data Sheet) , 6-1 » 
12. 18. 299 

Pen and pencil personality tesis ue 
Paper and pencil personality 
tests 


Personal Adjustment Inventory 
(Heston), 115-117 

Personal Data Sheet (5Voodworth), 
6-11, 12, 18 299 

Personal Inventory (Colgate, C ) . 
Personal Preference Schedule ( 
ward,), 34, 38, 43, 108-112. 149 
Personal Traits Rating Scale 


(Heidbreder) , 12-13 
Personality, defined. 3-4 
factors in. 3-5, 136-137 

hormones and, 372, 375-373 

IPAT Humor Test of, ll/-‘‘» 
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personality— (Continued) 
life history and, 392—112 
projective techniques and theory 
of, 159-162 

reading deficiency and 451-452 
speech problems and, 453—454 
types of, 140 
values and I40-I43 
Pcnonality assessment, applications 
of. 427-^59 
approaches to, 28 
m armed services 428 458-459 
case report of 431-441 
of children, 450-454 
in clinical situations. 427, 428-^41 
counseling success and, 443-4 45 
in courts 441 ssn 

electroencephalography in 37o-380 
endocrinology in, 572, 373-375 
ethic of, 460, 464—469, 470 
rammer, m 460-161 
expressive movenient in 277 iSO 
group interactions in, 415-420 
hand in. 371-372 974.079 

by handwriting analysis, 278--<» 
in hospitals, 429-481. 442 
,n industry. 428 

intelligence tests in 349-33. 

Interaction Process Analysis in, 417 

invenioties m. 

life histones m. 59.-412 

life situation method. 36-37, 38>- 
392 .m, ,79 

by morphological 

polygraph in. 381-3S2 
1;, private j 

„ schools. 427. 4^ ! 

sociometry m 

somatotypesin,36t 3*. 

,n state institutions. 441 

^X-,mc„..r.m (Gudford), 



55 / Index of Subjects 

Penonalii^ Imcntor) DI Test 
(Uird). 12. 13 

Pcrwnaluy Itncntor^, Minnesota 
MuUipInsic. if<* Minnesota Mul 
iijiliasic I'crsonalit) Imentory 
(MMPI) 

Pcrsonalu) Inventory (Seale B51). 
Gj 

Penonaluj Rating Seale (American 
Council on Education), 15 132 

PcrMuiilnj Scliediilc (Thuntone), 
13 

Pctvinalit) tests, ailniimstration of. 
33 

ronstruetion of 2^14 
niteria tor tliosc adttiinistering, ICO 
dcrmeil eategorcs in. 31 
dcsiralite factors in, 1!»-16 19-27 
diurimuiativc value of, 4(M3 
elfitieno of, 39 
enipinrall) Inved 2A-30 
cirnts in, IG 
(actor anal) sis of. 32-33 
Instory of. VH. IT-1« 
inicrcoircbiions ni 39 
Inierpietaiirms of. 3(V-37 
limitatKins of, 3*7-39 
meavureiiicnt jirolilems In H -|5 
miillidimensional. OCi-lJo. tre also 
Miiliidinieniional {xTsonaht) 


Pli)sicil meihcKls — (Canltnufd) 
Ifooton's Theory on Bcwly Build 
and Crime, 3G3-3C0 
Krcisdimer's rh)$ique Tjpes and 
Temperament, 3CI-3G5 
Sheldon's Somatot)pcs, 36G-371 

Plijsiological methods, personality 
evaluation by, 301, 375-382, 422 

Ph)si{|uc Types and Temperament 
(krctsdimer) , 3GI-365 

Picture Frustration Study (Rosen 
zHcig), 197. 2H-218. 24G, 152. 
433 

Picture Interpretation Test, Iowa, 
208-209 

Picture Story Test (Symonds) . 228- 
231 

Picture Test, Michigan. 231-211, 21G 

Piciiircs for tests. Blacky Test, 190 
Picture Frustration Siudv, 197 
Thematic Apperception Test (Mur- 
ray). 190 

thematic tcchninucs for adults, IfXT- 
197.214-218 

Play techniques 359-312 

Polygraph in personality evaluation, 
581-582 

Primary grades. Detroit Adjiistincnt 
Series for, 100-107 

Privste practice, jwrsonalitv assess- 



Projectne techniques — (Continued) 
faking, 37-38, 42 43 
gesture analysis 279-280 
handwriting analysis 278-279 
ideography and 171 
inkblot techniques, 172-195 
insight and 38, 313-315 
intelligence tests used as, 349-352 
interpretation of, 159-165, 356-3a7 
inventories 39-43 
logic of, 354-355 

Marriage Problem Story Complc 
tion Test, 313 

modified association techniques. 


311-317 

Most Unpleasant Concept Test, 
313 

multidimensional personality tests 
and, 149-150 
norms of, 162-164, 356 
numerical expression of 
objectivity of 25-26, 355-357 
paper and pencil penonaluy tes * 
used as, 352-353 
personality theory and. 159-10- 
play techniques 339-342 
problems with, 355-337 
projection and 157-159 310- 
Pros erbs Test, 315-816 
psvehometne. 319-332 
reliability of 161-163 170 3j5-3a7 
rigidity of responses in, 38 
scoring 168 108 n 
semantics and 38-39 
sentence completion tcchmq 
29S-311. see also Sentence coin 
plction techniques 
standardization of 2(5 16--1 ■ 
335-357 

stimuli for 319-320 
Symbol Arrangement Test 3 

thematic techniques for i«ln * 

thematic techniques for chiWre 

s-ahduy*of. 43. 16V1G7. ITO-I'I* 
S55-537 . ^ 

Is on! association lefhniqu ' 

SH cho »otJ 

Icthmqiics 
ssoild tests 520-336 
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Projccine Test (Traus Johnston), 
213 

Fnnerbs Test 315-316 
PS Functional Behasior Test 73-77 
Psychutnc Rating Scales, 131-131 
Psychodrama 341-342 
Psychologists code of ethics for, 161- 
469 470 

Psychosomatic Functional Bchasior 
Test 73-77 

Puppetry, 340-311, 453 
Pyknic type 365-361 


Rating scales Army, 11 
for fundimcntal trails. 12 
psychiatric, 131-131 
Ronchach Prognostic. 444 I'lS 
for Teachers (Almy Sorenson). IS 
Rating Schftlnlcs Hchasior (Hag 
gerty Olson ickman) . IS 33. 

91-97 . 

Rationale of tests association meih 

ods 281-282 

Completion Tot 269 
Doodles Test 262 
Finger Painting Test ^ ^ 
Cesiali 3 i»ual 'loior T^t 

Horn Uel)enl>erg Test 
House Tree Person lot 

play techniques 339 
psschodrama 3*- 
ScnbWing Cane 26. 

S>nilK)l Amngeneni rest 33< 
sUliTcst 21'W22t) 
ihenaiic techniques f 
‘'IV2I6 

^onl assocution iechiuqu« - -- 
Ronronomin .Rr,. o.l.un.m rf 

rJ.w r""'”'''" 

Wull Il.lfllT''''- 



53 <J Index oj Subjects 

RtliabiIH> of tcsis— (ConiJHHr/l) 
Aiino>anrcs lot, 49 
Anxal> Scale 50 

Atmutlc Interest \nal\sis Test 
71-72 75 

Rcliasior Cards 5G 
ItcliaMor Rating Sclictlulcs 97 
IUxlil> Cotutm r«t 29S 
Latifoniia Test of Personality. 9S, 
K)0 

Cldldrcn s Appcrtcpiions Test, 215 
(^mplciioii Test 271 
CoriicU Index Kit 
Depression nation Test, 57-5W 
DraH a Person Test 2!9, 252, 253, 

dtaiMiig tctlinirivits 277 
r«xj<f Asersiofis Xest o^-dO 
lour I Kttire lest 210 
Ceosign Ini 207 
(.rapliomnior Tft>inif|ue, 203 
ptowp inietaeiKm ptoecdutes ICl 
C»rnop I esel of Aspiration Test. 09 
House I ree Penon lest ZtO 
Iiifofnpleie Semeneo Pbiil 30B- 
W3 

InVldnt Test (Roncltadi) . 105. 
D‘2-l«3 

Insiglit Iest,3K» 

IPS I Humor Test of Pettsmalitj, 
Ui3 

iiitrosenion cxirnseision tests 01- 
f.’ 05 

Insrtilorv rf lactnrs 113 
life lusnuy pu»eesliiscs 4il-d22 123 
life siiiiJtiori procc-iJiiirs 3 <p|-3'k; 
Mitiueviu Miiltiptiasle Perumality 
Insentors 122-127 
Vtinnev u PesstmaUtv Seale. l?l 


llcliabihty of tests — (Conliniied) 
Psyclwatnc Rating Scales. 132 
Psydiosomatic Functional Behavior 
Test. 76 

Screening Test, 78 
Security Insecurity Test. SO 
Self Sufficieucy Test, 82 
sentence completion tests. 301 302- 
303. 30J.310.311 
Shore Form Sentence Projection 
Test 311 

Sixteen Personality Factor Qwes 
(loimairc 138 

Soci i1 Comprehension Test. 83 
Soaal Iiiteiligcncc Test, 139 
Siabihly Instability Scales, 80-88 
Study of \alucs 112 
Symfiof Arrangement Test, 558 
Sroiiji Test. 221 
Temperament Schedule 111 
Temperament Survey, 115 
T hematic Appertcpijoiw Test 20V 
200 

thcnnijc icchnirpies for adult* 197 
uorti hst tests 286 28D 
World T«t.53l 
Reputation defined 5 
Revised Stanford Binet Scale, 352 
RfRidity Scale {\\cv1q),50 
Rorschach InVblnt Test, see InV-blot 
Test (Rorsthadi) 

SinijilinR iiandardiution am! 2C 
Scales rating ire Rating Sole* 
Stales of Stahdliy and Insiabiliiy 
(W dsoti) . 86-89 
Sclurophrcnc 363 
Schools pervinality assessment In, 



Scoring of tests — (Contmuedy 
Cornell Index. 102-103 
Depression Elation Test, 57 
Gestalt Visual Motor Test, 275- 
276 

Group Level of Aspiration Test, 
68-69 

Group Rorschach Inkblot Tests, 
187-191 

House-Tree Person Test, 258 
Incomplete Sentences Blank, 309 
Inkblot Test (Rorschach) , 34, 175, 
177-180, 187-191 
Insight Test 315 

introversion extrosersion tests 61, 
62, 64 

IPAT Humor Test of Pcrsoinlity. 
117-118 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, 123 

Minnesota Personality Scale. 124 
Personal Preference Schedule. 34 
Personality Inventory (Bernreu 
ter) . 34, 127-129, 129 
Personnel Inventorj, 113 
Picture Frustration Study, 215 217 
projective techniques, 168, 168 n 
Security Insecurity Test 81 
Self Sufficiency Test, 82 
Sentence Completion Test 
(Rohde) . 302 

Social Comprehension Test, 83 
Social Intelligence Test, 139 
Social Personality Inventory for 
College Women, 86 
Stability Instability Scales. 87-88 
Temperament Survey, 114 
World Test, 323, 324 
Screening Test (Saslow) , 77-79 
Scribbling Game, 261-263 
Security, defined, 79 
Security Insecurity Test (Maslow), 
79-81 

Self control, test in evaluating, 388 
Selfesteem, social personality inven- 
tory for measuring 83-86 
Self Sufficiency Test (Bernreuter). 
81-82, 128 

Semantics, personality tests ana 39- 
39 
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Sentence completion techniques, 293- 

311 

advantages of, 298-299 
case report of. 433 
Completion Stones Test 312-313 
Emotional Insight Test, 299-300 
Incomplete Sentences Blank 304- 
309 

Insight Test, 313-315 
Marriage Problem Story Comple- 
tion Test (komisar) , 313 
Most Unpleasant Concept Test 
(Harrow er) ,313 
projective questions, 316-317 
Proverbs Test, 315-316 
reliability of, 301. 302-303, 304, 310, 
311 

scoring 34 

Sentence Completion Technique 
(Pavne),302 

Sentence Completion Test (Hoi 
sopple Miale) , 309-510 
Sentence Completion Test 

(Rohde) . 302-303 

Sentence Completion Test (Sacks), 

300-302,310-311 ^ 

Senlenc, Completion y”' (J'' 

erans Administration) , 300-30- 
Short Form Sentence Projection 
Test, 311 

Structured Sentence Completion 
Test (Forer), 303-301 
therapeutic improvement revealed 
by, 443 , 

Sentenot Coraplei.on Ten (Hoi 

sopple 'ha’Oi 399-310 

Sentence Completion Tett (ra)ne). 

Sentera Completion Tot (Rolnle). 
Stntt^&mpletton Tot (Seel..). 
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Single irait persunlity jn\cnloncs — 
(ConltnueH) 

Amn)janc« Tot 1R-19 
Snxietv Sale 1 cst, -IfHil 
Ascctidaiuc Submission Reaction 
Stud). 51-51 

Attitude InicTcst AtnljsiiTesi 71- 
75 

IkhiMor Cards 5-1-5G 
lupohrit) III -17 
Uepfession nation Test 5C-58 
looit \\ctsionj Test 5S-C0 
Croup l^cl nf \spiration Test 
(Casscl) , r.T-TO 

masculinit) femininits tests 70-75 
Pncliowmatic Fuutitonal Rchasior 
Test, 75-77 


ScTftnmg Test (Saslnis) , 

Seairit) Jnsecurit) lest 7l^R| 

Self Sunicicuo lest 
S<Htal CompTcbcnsion Test. F2-ft3 
Social reriomlity Iinentors RJ-f<6 
Slabiliij- Inuabdiiy Scales W -|>9 
Trat (Secunc) Insecunu lest 
Ma*tok).79-fll 

Sateen I'crsonalu) factor Question 
naitc I3M5H 

SIo* leatneri personalu) avse„ment 
for, 150-131 

Sotul ( limjte Siiubcs (Upniti 
"iMte). lis ' 


Sotial CxnnpirbnMirin Test. >« 2 -i »3 
S<Klil histon Sctcram Ndmuutti 
ttoti iiinn for. 39S-»9^ 

Social inicMigence lest I3’v-I39 
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Stabilit) InstabiU) Scales (W'llson) . 
Ws-89 

Standardization of tests. Ascendance 
Submission Reaction Studs. 53 
Behavior Cards 55 
Inkblot Test (Rorschacli) . 26-27, 
163 

multidimensional personalit) tests 
HfWH9 

personality tests 26-27 
projeeme icebniques 26, 162-161, 
170, 353-357 

Sixteen Personality Factor Ques 
tjonnaire 138 

Stabilitv Instability Scales R8 
thematic tccbiiiqucs for adults. 197 
Vocational Apperception Test 
(^AT).22I 
" orld 1 cst 323 

Stanford Binet Sale, Revised, 332 

State institutions personality assess 
ment in, '411 

Statistics as validity evidence 22 

Stimuli for, association mctliods 2*^2 
Auditory Apperception lest 3 10 
Auditory Projcnion Tedinique, 
316-318 

Blacky Pictures, 168 
Mitbigan Picture Pest. 236-211 

projective lecbniqucs 5lt>-320 
Ihcniaiic Apperceptions Test 
(Murray), 168 
' crbal Siimmator. 3-1 1-313 
^orld tests 168 

SirwciuTcU ScntciKc Completion Test 
(Forer) 303-301 

Students Adjiisimeiu Inventory for, 
91-91 ’ 

Cs^fornia Test of Pcrviiialitv for, 
97-0't 

netroit Adjintmcni Inventory Vr 



S)mbol Elaboration Test (SET), 
26&-2C9 

Symptoms, guide for taking. 403-^W 
Szondi Test, 159, 218-221 

3 DAT (Three Dimensional Apper 
ception Test) , 193-194, 344 
TAT, see Thematic Apperceptions 
Test (Murray) 

Tautaphone Technique, 344-315 
Teachers, rating scale for, 13 
Techniques, see Thematic techniques 
for adults. Thematic techniques 
for children, Draiving techniques 
Temperament, constitutional types 
and. 361-372 
defined, 5 

Temperament Schedule (Thun 
tone) , 32-33, 143-144 
Temperament Survey (Guilford 
Zimmerman) , 112, 114-115 
Test retest method for reliability 
measurement, 23 
Test validity, 20 
Tests, see Personality tests 
Thematic Apperceptions Test 

Mumy), 160-161. 197-2«9 2S0 
administration of 198, 199 
cards for, 197-198 
criteria for, 236-240 
cultural modifications of, ^3 
group modification of 208-209 
interpretation of 198-204 
modifications of 206-209 
Navy TAT (N TAT) , 20&-207 
objectification of, 25 
pictures in, 196 

reading ability and response to. 
452 

records of, 200-294 
reliability of, 205-206 
stimuli of, 168 
Thompson TAT, 207. 208 
validity of 201-205 

Thematic techniques, see Thematic 
techniques for adults. Thematic 
techniques for children 
Thematic techniques for adults, I9G- 

Fo^r° Picture Test (FPT) . 209-210 
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Thematic techniques for adults — 
(Continued) 

Make a Picture Story Test 
(\!APS) , 168 221-224, 245 
objectivity of, 197 
Picture Frustration Study. 214-218 
pictures in, 196-197, 214-218 
reliability of. 197 
standardization of 197 
Szondi Test, 218-221 
validity of 197 
value of, 225-226 
Vocational Apperception Test 
(k'AT) . 224-225 

Thematic techniques for children 
227-246 

Adult Child Interaction Test, 231- 
233 

Blacky Pictures, 245 
Children s Apperception Test 
(CAT) . 241-245, 246, 252 
criteria of 245-216 
Make a Picture Story Test 243 
Michigan Piriure Test, 234--41 
Picture Frustration Study, 213 
Picture Story Test 228-231 
Projective Test (Travis Johnston) . 

245 

rationale of 245-246 
Thematic Apperceptions Test ^45 
Therapy, personality assessment and. 
442-449 

Three Dimensional ,,Appe^P^ 

Test (Twichell Allen 3D4T). 
193-194.314 

True false tests, objectivity of - > 
Trustworthiness Hartshome ami 

Mav Tests of Honesty and IS 
TTAT (Thompson Thematic 

Ipp„ccpuo™t=.),20;,206 
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personality assessment by. 4J5- 

439 

Adul’.Ch,l,l 

Adult intclhficnce Scale 3 - 
Annoyances Test. 49 



Index of Subjects 

ValidiU — (Cotitmtied) 

A«cm!ancc Submission Reaction 
Study, 53 
b\ Tssuinption, 22 
Altitude Interest Anahiis Test, 72, 

Bchastor Cards 55 
Bcliatior Rating Schcrlules. 97 
Blacky Pictures. 2H 
BchIiH Concern Test 29S 
California Test of Personalitj, 9S, 
JOO 

Children's \ppcrception Test, 213 
Completion Test, 271 
construct, 21 
cotiient, 20 

CnrneU Index, 105>IB( 

CTilcria of. l'J-22 
of data iS-ir> 
defuicd. 19 

I>e|uessinn Flation Test, 57 
Detroit Adjustment Insentory Se- 
ries 107, lOH 

Draw a I'erwm lest. 219 2>2. 253, 
255 

of draisiiig tecliiiK|ucs 277 
( motional Insight lest, 299 
empirical 21 
csniriue. 22 
late 20 

fartorial 20-21 
factors in 19 
finger painting tests 201 
lunl Asrtsiotit Test 59-00 
lour Picture Test 210 

Cfswign lest 2''i7 

(*estalt \isiia 1 Mouir Test, 27V27f» 
gr<««p intriactinii procedures 42| 
(.lOTjp Ixsel of Aspiration rest 09 
ll'Hiw tfre Perwm lest 259 
Inktilot lest (RorKhacIi), | 00 , 


Validits — (Continued) 

life history procedures, 410-112, 
421-122. 425 

life situation procedures, 302 
Stake a Picture Story Test, 222- 
223 

measurement of. 21-22 
Michigan Picture Test, 210-211 
Minnesota Mtihiphasic Personality 
Inventory. 121-122, 123 n . 149 
Minnesota Personality Scale, 121 
Mosaic Test, 331. 335-330 
multidimensional personality tests, 
Hft-117. 118. 149 

I’rrsotial Adjustment Inventory, 110 
Personal Preference Schedule, 110- 
112, 149 

Persomliiy Inventory (Bemreu 
ter), 12S-129 
personality tests, 45 
Personnel Inventory, 113 
Picture Frustration Study, 218 
play tcchnniucs. 310 
Problem Check Lists, 120. 127 
projective techniques, 43, 1C3-1C7. 

170-171.355-357 
Psychiatric Rating Scales 134 
Psvehosomatic Functional Behavior 
Test. 70 

Screening Test. 78 

Scnimy Insecurity Test. 79-80 
Self SufTicicncy Test. 82 
scnicncc coinplclion tests, 301, 503. 
SOI. 310. 311 

Short Form Sentence Projection 
Test 311 

Sixteen Personality Factor Ques- 
lionmirc, 13« 

Social Comprehension Test, 83 
Sswlal Intelligence Test. 139 

sociomrirv 410 



Validity — (Continued) 

thematic techniques for adults, 197 
types of, 20-21 
Value Study, 142-143 
Vocational Apperception Test, 224 
word list tests, 28G, 289 
World Test, 331 

"iouth Inventory (SRA) . 145-146 
Values. Study of, 140-143, 149 455 
VATS (Vocational Apperception 
Test). 224-225. 2 H 455 
Verbal Summator Technique (Skin 
ner) , 344-349 

Veterans Administration, 427 n, sen 
tence completion test of. 300- 
302 

Visual Motor Test (Bender Gesult) . 
272-276 

Vocational Apperception Test 
(VAT) , 224-225. 244, 455 
Vocational guidance, aids in, 393-398 
personality assessment in, 428 454- 
456 

Vocational Interest Blank (Strong), 
149 

W BAIS (Wechsler Bellevue Adult 
Intelligence Scale) , 349-352. 443 
Western Psychological Services, 31 
Women, Ascendance Submission Re 
action Study Form for, 52 
Attitude Interest Analysis Test for, 
71-75 

men and, 70-71 

Social Personality Inventory for 
College. 83-86 

Word association techniques, 282- 
298 

applications of, 283 
attitudes and, 282-283 
history of, 155-156, 282 
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W'ord association techniques — (Con 
tmued) 

Homonym Test of Bodily Concern, 
298 

Jung W'ord List, 284-286, 287 
Kent Rosanoff Word List, 286-290 
Orbison Word List 291-297 
Rapaport Cill Schafer Word List, 
291-297 

latconale of, 282-284 
relubility of 286, 289 
Tendler Word List 290-291 
Word List Cfung) . 284-286 287 
Word List (kent RosatioO) , 286-290 
Word List (Orbison), 291-297 
Word List (Rapaport Gill Schafer) , 
291-297 

Word List (Tendler) , 290-291 
World Test (Bolgar Fischer) , 330- 

W'orid Test (Buhler) , 322-550 
4Vorld Tests, 320-336 
advantages of, 554 
Bolgar Fischer 4\’orId Test, 530- 

331 

Buhler’s World Test, 3K-330 
Dramatic Productions Test, 331- 

332 

equipment for, *20-321, 324 
inrerpreHlion ol. S22-!^, S» 
Lo»ti,Wd \toie TCI, S’*-”® 
Lo«enMd World Technique. 32l>- 

scormg 323. 32! 
sundardiiation oF. 3-J 
stimuli for, 168 
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